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INTRODUCTION 


This collection of selected extracts’ from leading official 
educational documents is meant for the use of the students of 
education who are interested pi thelhistory of Indian education of 
the past 150 years. The documents rich in content and significant 
in objectives have been arranged chronologically so that these may 
plot the growth of a public system of education in the country. 
These also obliquely throw light on a umber of problems human as. 
well as professional which a people has to face when an educational 
system of alien extraction, originally devised, on Western lines in the 
interest of the ruling people is imposed on a country with a cultural 
continuity of over 5,000 years. 


_ The documentation in the collection starts with 1813—the year of 
the renewal of the Charter of East India Company. The Charter pro- 
vided for “a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall 
be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement. of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the Science among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India”. The méasure was partly 
the outcome of the pressure from missionaries like Bishop Wilber- 
force and enlightened persons like Charles Grant and partly that of 
the administrative needs of the Company. A controversy had in the 
meantime arisen as to how the grant was to be utilized. The 
Anglicists in line with Macaulay wanted to restrict education to 
classes believing that educational benefits would gradually filter 
down to masses. The missionaries in need of the goodwill 
of the masses, in the interest of the propagation of Christianity 
backed the Orientalists in advocating education for the masses through 
the medium of vernaculars. The battle was won by the Anglicists 
for whom Macaulay’s forceful minute became the blue-print for 
subsequent action. Macaulay’s sweeping but extremely shallow 
generalization that a single shelf of a good European library was 
worth the whole literature of India and Arabia was largely accepted 
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at its face value by his countrymen, who also readily swallowed his 
definition of the ends cf education, namely the creation of a ‘class 
of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect’. 


The documents reveal a number of interesting developments of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Interest in Indian 
education grew by leaps and bounds mainly because of the discontent 
amongst Indians.’ The process of the Indian renaissance, the work 
Of the Indologists, and the spread of English education created an 
urge for more and better education. Since then the demand for 
teforms in education has gone on ceaselessly from the year of Woods’ 
Despatch (1854) to the publication of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1966). There was on an average a com- 
Mission or a committee every ten years. The earlier policy of expedi- 

ney ‘gradually yielded place to one of genuine educational reform. 
It Was not sufficient to -build a system of education to _keep the 

ominion satisfied or to limit the scope of education-to the creation 
of an army of lower level administrators. A genuine search for 
educational goals and contents was made by a number of superbly 
written documents such as Woods’ Despatch, the Hunter Commission, 
the Indian University Commission, the Zakir Husain Committee, the 
Mudaliar Commission, finally the Education Commission of 1964-66. 
The advice and information was not always acted upon but whatever 
could be done was not a mean achievement. 


The documents prior to the Zakir Husain Committee Report 
excellent in their own way are deficient’ in vision and ultimate goals. 
These-are concerned More with structure, administration, contents 
and ‘curricula and toed the lines of the reforms in England. The 
Zakir Husain Committee, and the subsequent commissions show a 
Change in the perspective. All ‘these ‘have national goals’ with the 
ultimate vision of a Socialistic Pattern of Society involving the 
establishment of an acceptable minimum standard of living for the 
masses anda Continuing rise in the .standards. -Fhe Education 
Commission unreservedly’ declared that education must be trans- 
formed and Telated’to the life, needs and aspirations’ of the people. 


It claimed that education 
economic, ‘political, cultura] and ‘moral transformation. The 


Commission While recornmending the- gearing of education to: the 
economic needs of the people teasserts: the: claims of the’ idealistic 


was a powerful instrument of social, 
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‘strands‘of our inherited culture, takes note of the continuing and 
even growing symptoms of social disorganisation. It also focuses 
our attention to the need of speedy modernization of our way of 
life. While emphasizing the creation of economic man through an 
inter Sive provision of science education it does, not subordinate the 
ultimate goal of creating the ‘whole man’ economically self- 
sufficient and morally strong. The Commission to achieve the 
Suggested goals naturally stresses the need of a revolution in 
education, 


Any talk of revolution in education is, however, unrealistic. 
Revolution in education means no more than a change in 
direction and an acceleration in tempo. In the past even this 
much was not always achieved. Frequently the wise counsel for 
the commissions and committees idealistically desirable but only 
to be related to deep freeze. There was a tendency to postpone 
the implementation of recommendations to better times on grounds 
of lack of resources and a vicious circle was created. Recommendation 


‘cannot be acted upon for want of resources and resources are not 


there because education is not suitably geared to our economic 
growth. While the documents in this volume do not offer a solution 
to this intricate task of breaking the vicious circle, these do give 
us faith and hope that progress would continue as it did in the past 
and that education can to a great extent mould the mind and 


‘character of man within the framework of the society he lives in. 
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CHARTER ACT OF 1813 


i Clause 43, East India Act, 1813 inserted in the Charter largely 
influenced the subsequent educational policy of the Company and is 
rightly regarded as the foundation-stcne of English Educational system 
in India. 


“Tt shall be lawful for the Governor General-in-Council to 
direct that out of any surplus which may remain of the rents, 
Tevenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial 
€stablishment and paying the interest of the debt, in manner herein- 
after provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year 
Shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India and 
forthe introduction and promotion ofa knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 


The clause presented three propositions for consideration : 

(a) the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 

(b) the revival and improvement of literature, and 

(c) the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of that country. 
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MACAULAY’S MINUTE— 1835 
i ` 


Lord Macaulay (landed in India on June 10, 1834), the Ror 
Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council was also 
appointed President of Committee on Public Instruction. Asked pe 
interpret fhe implications of the section concerning education in 


Charter Act of 1813, he presented a lengthy minute to Bentinck. A 
few extracts frorn his minute are given here. 


Macaulay’ Views on Indian and European Literature 


“A single shelf of a good European literature was worth the 
‘whole native literature of India and Arabia.’ ” 


“The claims of our own lan 


guege it is hardly necessary to 
recapitulate. 


It stands pre-eminent even among the languages of the 
Whoever knows has ready access to all the vast intellectual 
wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have created and 
hoarded inthe course of ninety generations. It may safely be said 
that the literature now extant in that language is of greater value 
than all the literature which three hundred years ago was extant in 
all the languages of the world together......... In India, English is the 
language spoken by the ruling class of natives at the seats of Govern- 
ment It is likely to’ become language of commerce throughout the 
seas of the East,” 


>» JA 
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About teaching through the media of Sanskrit and Arabic, he 
stated, ‘‘We are to teach false history, false astronomy, false medicine, 
because we find them in company of a false religion. We abstain, 
and I trust shall always abstain, from giving any public encourage- 
Ment to those who are engaged in the work of converting the natives 
to Christianity. And while we act thus, can we reasonably or decently 
bribe men, out of the revenues of the State, to waste their youth in 
learning how they are to purify themselves after touching an ass or 
yet texts of the Vedas they are to repeat to expiate the crime of 


illing a goat 2” 


“Tt seems to be the opinion of some of the gentlemen who compose 
the Committee of Public Instruction that the course which they have 
hitherto pursued was strictly prescribed by the British Parliament in 
[SiS eee. It does not appear to me that the Act of Parliament can 
by any art of interpretation ‘be made to bear the meaning which has 
been assigned to it. It contains nothing about the particular languages’ 


Or sciences which are to be studied. A sum is set apart ‘for the revival 
d the encouragement of the learned 


and promotion of literature, ' 
htroduction and promotion of a know- 


natives of India, and for the i ua Be 
ledge of sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories’. It 


is argued, or rather taken for granted, that by literature Parliament 
can have meant only Arabic and Sanskrit literature, that they never 
would have given the honourable appellation of ‘a learned native’ to 
a native who was familiar with the poetry of Milton........ -and the 
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physics of Newton......... A 


: “We want a class of persons | Indian in blood and colour but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 
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RESOLUTION OF 7TH MARCH, [835 


Lord William Bentinck accepted the arguments advanced by 
Macaulay in support of his view and observed, “J give my entire 
concurrence to the sentiments expressed in this minute.” In his 
Resolution of 7th March, 1835, passed-the following orders :— 


First. His Lordship-in-Council is of opinion that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science among the natives of India ; and that 


all the funds appropriated for the purpose of education would be best 
employed on English education alone. 


Second. But it is not the intention of His Lordship-in-Council 
to abolish any college or school of native learning, while the native 
population shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which it affords, and His Lordship-in-Council directs that all the 
existing professors and students at all institutions under the 
superintendence of the Committee shall continue to receive their 
stipends.........;no stipend shall be given to any student that may 
hereafter enter at any of these institutions; and that when any 
professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee 
shall report to the Government the number and state of the class 


in order the Government may be able to decide upon the expediency 
of appointing a successor. 
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Third. It has come to the knowledge of the Governor General- 
in-Council that a large sum has been expended by the Committee on 
the printing of Oriental works ; His Lordship-in-Council directs that 
no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 


Fourth. His Lordship-in-Council directs that all the funds 
which these reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee be 
henceforth employed in imparting to the native population a know- 
ledge of English literature and science through the medium of the 
English language ; and His Lordship-in-Council requests the 
Committee to submit to Government, with all expedition, a plan for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. Ls 


This was the first declaration of the British Government in the 
Sphere of education in India. It eventually determined the aim, 
Content and the medium of instruction in India. Promotion of Western 
Sciences and arts was acknowledged as the avowed object. 
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WOOD'S DESPATCH—1854 


of 
Wood’s Despatch came to be known after the a at 
Sir Charles Wood, who was the President of the Board E ang 
The Despatch imposed upon the Government the task al to 
a properly articulated scheme of education from bis ne Waste 
the University. The instruction in State schools and colles 
be ‘exclusively secular’. 


Objects of the Organization of Educational Policy x, 
“Among many subjects of importance, none can have a strong ee 
claim to our attention than that of education. It is one of our a 
sacred duties, to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring Be 
the natives of India those vast mozal and material blessings as 
flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and whi 


f ; ith 
India may, under Providence, derive from her connexion Wi 
England........: 


We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragemeni a 
education as peculiarly important, because calculated pee al 
produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise ae 
character of those who partake of its advantages, and so to SUP 


à 7 dence 
you with servants to whose probity you may with increased gani 
commit offices of trust.........2? 


“Nor, while the character of England is deeply concer ned in oa 
success of our efforts for the promotion of education, are her materia 
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interests altogether unaffected by the advance of European knowledge 
in India ; this knowledge will teach the natives of India the mar- 
vellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them 
to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their 
country, guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, 
confer upon them all the advantages which accompany the healthy 
increase of wealth and commerce ; and at the same time, secure to 
us a lasge and more certain supply of many articles necessary for our 
manufactures and extensively consumed by all classes of our 
population, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the 
produce of British labour.” 


Objects of Educational Policy : Diffusion of European 
Knowledge 

“The system of science and philosophy which forms the learn- 

ing of the East abounds with grave errors, and Eastern literature is 

at best very deficient as regards all modern discovery and improve- 

ment” ; and concludes the discussion with the following declaration : 


e that the education which we 
t which has for its object the 
philosophy and literature of 


“We must emphatically declar 
desire to see extended in India is tha 
diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
Europe ; in short, of European knowledge.” 


The Despatch had the following objectives in view : 
1. To confer upon the natives of India those vast and material 
blessings which flow from the general diffusion of Western knowledge ; 
2 


high degree of intellectual fitness 


2. Not only to produce a 
acter of those who partake of the 


but also to raise the moral char 
above advantages ; 


3. To supply the East India Company with reliable and capable 


public servants ; and 

4. To secure for England a large and more certain supply 
of many articles, necessary for her manufactures and extensively 
consumed by her population, as wellas an almost inexhaustible 
demand for the produce of British labour. 

English and Vernacular Languages 

m of education, English language should 
emand for it ; but such instruction should 


Medium of Instruction : 
“Tn any general syste 
be taught where there is a d 
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always be combined with a careful attention to the study of the 
vernacular language of the district, and with such general instruction 
as can be conveyed through that language ; and while the English 
language continues to be made use of as by far the most perfect 
medium for the education of those persons who have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of it to receive general instruction through it, 
the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the far larger 
classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with English. 
This can only be done effectually through the instrumentality of 
masters and professors, who may, by themselves, knowing English 
and thus having full access to the latest improvements in knowledge 
of every kind, impart to their countrymen, through the medium of 
their mother-tongue, the information which they have thus obtained. 
At the same time, and as the importance of the vernacular languages 
becomes more appreciated, the vernacular literature of India will be 
gradually enriched by translations of European books or by the 
Original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with 
the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge 
may gradually be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes 
of the people. We look, therefore, to the English language and 
to the vernacular languages of India together asthe media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our desire to see them 
Cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufficiently high class 
to maintain a schoolmaster Possessing the requisite qualifications.” 


Grant-in-Aid : Gradual Transfer of Government Institutions 

to the Management of Local Bodies 

_ “The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for 
the education of the natives of India, and of the ready assistance 
which may be derived from efforts which have hitherto received but 
little encouragement from the State, has led us to the natural 
Couclusion that the most effectual method of providing for the wants 
of India in this respect will be to combine with the agency of the 
Government the aid which may be derived from the exertions and 
the liberality of the educated and wealthy natives of India, and of 
other benevolent persons. 


We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of 
grants-in-aid which has been carried out in this country with very 
great success ; and we confidently anticipate by thus drawing support 
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from local resources, in addition to contributions from the State, a 
far more rapid progress of education than would follow a mere 
increase of expenditure by Government ; while it possesses the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes, which is of itself of no 
mean importance to the well-being of a nation. 


We look forward to the time when any general system of 
‘education entirely provided by Government may be discontinued, 
with the gradual advance of the system of grant-in-aid, and when 
many of the existing Government institutions, especially those of the 
higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to the management 
of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State.” 


Voluntary Religious Education in Government Institutions 
The Despatch observed, “Considerable misapprehension appears 
to exist as to our views with respect to religious instruction in the 
Government institutions. Those institutions were founded for the 
benefit of the whole population of India ; and in order to effect their 
object it was, and is, indispensable that the education conveyed in 
them should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, 
placed in the libraries of the colleges and schools and the pupils are 
able freely to consult it. This is as it should be; and, moreover, 
we have no desire to prevent, or discourage, any explanations which 
the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the masters upon the 
Subject of the Christian religion provided that such information be 
given out of school hours. Sucn instruction being entirely voluntary 
-on both sides, it is necessary, in order to prevent the slightest suspicion 
of an intention on our part to make use of the influence of Govern- 
ment for the purpose of proselytism, that no notice shall be taken of 


‘it by the inspectors in their periodical visits.” 


Training of Teachers 

For securing properly qualified teachers the Despatch observed, 
“We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which has 
been adopted in Great Britain for this subject, and which appears 
to us to be capable of easy adaptation to India. It mainly consists 
in the selection and stipend of pupil-teachers (awarding a small 
Payment to the masters of the schools in which they are employed 
for the instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate removal, 
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if they prove worthy, to normal schools ; the issue to them of’ 


Certificates on the completion of their training in those normal 
schools ; and in securing to them a sufficient salary when they are 


afterwards employed as school masters. This system should be- 


carried out in India, both in the Government colleges and schools, 
and, by means of grants-in-aid, in all institutions which are brought 
under Government inspection......... e 

“Our wish is that the profession of school master may, for the 
future, afford inducements to the natives of India such as are held 
out in other branches of the public service.” 


Education of Women 


The Despatch stressed the importance of female education and 
stated, “The importance of female education in India cannot be 
over-rated ; and we have observed with pleasure the evidence which 
is now afforded of an increased desire on the part of many of the 
natives of [ndia to give a good education to their daughters. By 
this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the 


educational and moral tone of the people than by the education of” 


men. We have already observed that schools for females are 
included among those to which grants-in-aid may be given ; and we 
cannot refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with the 
efforts which are being made in this direction. Our Governor 
General-in-Council has declared, in a communication to the Govern- 


ment of Bengal, that the Government Ought to give to the native- 


female education in India its frank and cordial support ; and in this 
we heartily concur and we es 


marks of honour upon such native gentlemen as Rao Bahadur 
Magahunbhai Karramchand who donated Rs. 20,000/- to the 
foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by such 


mans our desire for the extension of female education becomes 
generally known.” 


Establishment of Universities 


__ The rapid spread of a liberal education among the natives of 
India sinc 


e that time, the high attainments shown by the native 


candidates for Government Scholarships and by native students in 


pecially approve of the bestowal of 


= 
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have led us to the conclusion that the time is now arrived for the 
establishment of Universities in India.” 


Expansion of Mass Education 

“Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if 
possible, still more important, and one which has been hitherto, we 
are bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how useful and 
practical knowledge, suited to every station of life, may be best 
conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable 
of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own unaided 
efforts, and we desire to see the active measures of Government 
more especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase 


of expenditure.” 


Significance 

Wood’s Despatch was of grea 
a comprehensive scheme which touc 
Vital points was presented. 
y Prof. S.N. Mukerjee observes in 
in India’, “The Despatch is indeed a V 


James considers it to be the ‘Magna 
in India’. It was the first authoritative declaration on the part of 


the British Parliament about the educational policy to be followed 
in India. It was admitted that the education of the people is the 
duty of the State. The Despatch is so comprehensive in its nature 
that Indian educationists have not yet succeeded in fulfilling the 
tasks, which it had set. It provided a scheme, which tried to touch 
all aspects of Indian education, right from the primary to the 
university stage. It partially recognised the value of Indian culture, 
and at the same time it showed the need for grafting European 
knowledge on it. The Despatch rightly defined the comparative 
Position of English and Indian languages ina general schem of 
education for this country.” 
Dalhousie declared that 
education for all India, far wider an 
Local or the Supreme Government cou 


suggest”. 
H. R. James observes, “‘The Despatch of 1854 is thus the climax 


in the history of Indian education ; what goes before leads up to it, 
what follows from it.” 


t significance. For the first time 
hed the education on various 


his book ‘History of Education 
ery important document and 
Charta of English Education 


Despatch contained “ʻa scheme of 
d more comprehensive than the 
ld have ever ventured to 
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INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION (1882—1883) 


Lord Ripon appointed the first Indian Education cee 
known as Hunter Commission, on February 3, 1882, with i n 
Hunter as its Chairman. (The Commission is sometimes terme ne 
“Hunter Commission’ after the name of its Chairman.) aaa 
Commission consisted of 20 members excluding the Chairman. Sye 
Mahmud, Bhudey Mukerjee, Anand Mohan Bose and K. T. lah? 
Were the representatives of India. Dr. Miller from Madras represente 
the missionaries. Mr. B.L. Rice, the then Director of Public Instruc- 
tions, Mysore, was appointed the Secretary of the Commission. 


President 
The Hon’ble W. W, Hunter, LL. B., GIVE? 


Members 
1. The Hon’ble Sayyid Ahmed Khan Bahadur, C.S.1. 
2. The Hon’ble D.M. Barbour, C.S. 
3. The Revd. W.R. Blackett, M.A. 
4. Mr. Anand Mohan Bose, B.A. 
5. Mr. AW. Croft, M.A. 
6. Mr. K. Deighton, B.A. 
Thee Wheat Fowler. 
8. Mr. A.P. Howell, M.A., C.S. + | 
9.” Mr. H.P. Jacob. 
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10. Mr. W. Lee Warner, M.A., C.S. 

11. Mr. P. Rangananda Mudaliar, M.A. 

12. The Revd. W. Miller, M.A. 

13. The Hon’ble Baboo Bhudev Mukerjee, C.I.E. 

14. Mr. C. Pearson, M.A. 

15. The Hon’ble Maharaja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, C.S.I. 

16. Mr. Kashinath Trimbuk Telang, M.A., LL.B. 

17. Mr. G.E. Ward, C.S. 

18. The Revd. A. Jean, D.D. 

19. Mr. Colin Browning, Inspector General of Education, 
(C 

20. Mr. Haji Ghulam of Amritsar. 


Secretary 


Mr. B. L. Rice. 


Terms of Reference of the Commission 

“Tt will be the duty of the Commission to enquire particularly 
into the manner in which effect has been given to the principles of 
the Despatch of 1854; and to suggest such measures as it may think 
desirable in order to the further carrying out of the policy therein laid 
down.” 


“Tt is the desire of the Governor General-in-Council that the 
Commission should specially bear in mind the great importance 
which the Government attaches to the subjects of primary education. 
The development of Despatch of elementary education was of the 
main objects contemplated by the Despatch of 1854 PES ; the principal 
Object, therefore, of the enquiry of the Commission should be the 
Present state of elementary education throughout the Empire and the 
means by which this can everywhere be extended and improved.” 


Specific Issues before the Commission 

(a) Should Government withdraw from direct educational 
enterprise in favour of missionaries, as the Despatch of 1854 had led 
Some of them to hope ? 


(b) What should be the policy of Government in religious. 
education? Should it be imparted in schools or not? If itavas to 
be imparted, in what form and subject and to what conditions was it 
to be allowed ? 
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IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATIONS 

‘Encouragement to Indigenous Education 

OAA Admitting, however, the comparative inferiority of 
indigenous institutions, we consider that efforts should now be made 
to encourage them. They have surviveď a severe competition, and 
have thus proved that they possess both vitality and popularity.” 
Primary Education 

“That while every branch of education can justly claim the 
fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances 
of the country, to declare the elementary education of the masses, its 
provision, extension and improvement to be that part of the educa- 


tional system to which the strenuous efforts of the State should now 
be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore.” 


“That primary education be. declared to be that rart of the 
whole system of public instruction, which possesses an almost exclu- 
sive claim on local funds set apart for education, and a large claim 
on provincial revenues.’’ 


“We recommend that supply of normal schools whether 
Government or aided, be so localised as to provide for the local 
Tequirements of all primary schools whether Government or aided, 
within the division under each Inspector......... We recommend that 


adequate supply of normal schools.” A 


“The results of its labours have been to place f blic instruction 
on a broader and more popular basis, to encourage private enterprise 
in teaching, to give a more adequate recognition to the indigenous 
schools, to provide that the education of the people shall jadvance at a 
more equal pace along with the instruction of the net classes.” 


F . A " - f 

Primary Education and Recommendations of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission E ae } 

+ 


(a) Policy; ~ ir 9 Tye Q : 
(b) Legis lation and Paes. | ; f ¢ 
(c) Encouragement indigenous schools ; - 
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(d) School administration and curriculum ; 
(e) Training of teachers; and 
(f) Finance. 


(a) Policy. Regarding the policy of Government towards 
primary education, the Commission recommended :— 


(i) That primary education be regarded as the instruction of 
the masses through the vernacular in such subjects as will fit them for 
their position in life, and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of 
instruction leading up to the university. 


` (ii) That while every branch of education can justly claim the 
fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstan- 
ces of the country, to declare the elementary education of the masses, 
its provision, extension, and improvement, to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous efforts of the State should 
Now be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore. 


(iii) That the principle laid down in Lord Hardinge’s Resolu- 
tion dated 11th October, 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e., that in selecting 
Persons to fill the’ lowest offices under Government preference be 
always given to candidates who can read and write. 


(iv) That primary education-be extended in backward districts, 
especially in those inhabited» mainly by aboriginal races, by the 
instrumentality of the Department pending the creation of school- 
boards, or by specially liberal grants-in-aid to those who are willing 


to set up and maintain schools. 


(b) Legislation and Administration. The Indian Education 
Commission recommended that the control of primary education 
should be made over to District and Municipal Boards. 


(c) Encouragement of Indigenous Schools. On this 


Subject, the Commission was of the opinicn that these schools 


deserved encouragement and incorporation in the official system of 


-€ducation. It observed : 


“Admitting, however, the comparative inferiority of indigenous 
institutions, we consider that efforts should now, be made to encou- 
Tage them. They have survived a severe competition, and have thus 
_ Proved that they possess both vitality and popularity. Numerous 


s 
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examples furnished by the histor 
in Bengal, prove the possibility 
modern Tequirements, and whil 
supply a valuable model, the in 
assisted as we shall presently p 


their method and fill a useful p 
education.” 


y of education in Madras, as well as 
of adapting the indigenous system to 
e the cess schools of Bombay will 
digenous schools, if recognised and 
ropose, may be expected to improve 
osition in the State system of national 


The Commission was of the vi 
pal Boards consisting of I 
indigenous schools than 
mended that the work o 
assigned to them. The m 
counter-balanced by the re 


ew that the District and Munici- 
ndians would be more sympathetic to the 
the Education Department, and recom- 
f assisting indigenous schools should be 
Ove was in the right direction ; but it was 
commendation of the Commission that a 
System of Payment by Results should be adopted in dealing with 
indigenous schools. The Commission Tecommended that the system 
of payment by result Should be abandoned in so far as collegiate 

i tned. The Commission did not advise either 
the complete acceptance or the complete Tejection of the system in 
So far as grants to secondary schools were concerned. The Com- 
mission favoured the system of payment by results. This unhappy 
decision led to the domination of the system in all the provincial 
rules of grant-in-aid to primary schools till a new lead was given by 
Lord Curzon in the early years of this century. 


Lastly, 
made to impr 
Steadily, and 
ations : 


the Commission Suggested that an attempt should be 
Ove the teaching in indigenous schools, gradually and 
with this end in view, made the following recommend- 


(i) That a 
schools be aimed a 
Fersonnel 


Steady and gradual improvement of indigenous 
t, with as little immediate interference with their 
or curriculum as possible. 


(ii) That special encouragement be afforded to ee 
school masters to undergo training, and to bring their relatives a 
Ccessors under Tegular training. 

(i) That the standards of examination be arranged to suit 
each Province, with the view of Preserving all that is valued by the 

us system, and of en 
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(d) School Administration. The Commission recommended 
that there should be no attempt to achieve uniformity of standards 
In all the Provinces. The Commission made the following recom- 
mendations as regards curriculum : 

l. Itshould be adapted to the environment and should be 
simplified wherever possible. 

2. Practical subjects, such as Indian methods of arithmetic 
and accounts should be introduced. 

3.° Managers should be free to choose the text-books for 
their schools. 

4. The utmost elasticity should be permitted regarding hours. 
of the day and the seasons of the year during which the schools are 
to remain open. 

5. Instruction should be through the mother-tongue of the. 
children, 

6. Primary schools should be inspected in ‘situ’. 


(e) Finance. The Commission made several recommend-- 
ations on the Subject of finance : 

1. The Commission recommended that a specific fund should: 
be created for primary education. 

2. The accounts of the primary education fund in municipal’ 
areas should be separated from those for the rural areas in order to 
avoid the expenditure in municipal areas of money meant for the 
Villages. 

3. It laid down that the local funds should be utilised mainly: 
for Primary education and only incidentally—if at all—for secondary” 
and collegiate education. 

4. It observed that it was the duty of Government to assist: 
the local funds by a suitable system of grant-in-aid. 


Secondary Education and Grant-in-Aid. 

The Commission recommended, “At least one model high 
Schoo] may be established in such districts, where they may be- 
Tequired in the interests of the people, and where the people them- 
Selves May not be advanced or wealthy enough to establish such 


Schools for themselves with a grant-in-aid.” 


Bifurcation of the Secondary Education 
A The Commission recommended that in the upper classes of high 
Chools there be two divisions ; one leading to the Entrance examinatiom 
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of the Universities, the other of a more practical character, intended 
to fit youths for commercial or non-literary pursuits. (P. 221) 


Higher Education 


“The rate of aid to each college be determined by the strength 
of the staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of the 
institution and the wants of the locality.” 


Missionary and Native Enterprise 

“The private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that 
of the people themselves. Natives of India must constitute the most 
important of all agencies of education.” “In a country with sucb 
varied needs as India, we should deprecate any measure which 
would throw excessive influence over higher education into the 
hands of any single agency ; and particularly into the hands of an 
agency which, however, benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points 
be in sympathy with the mass of the community...... At the same pos 
we think it well to put on record our unanimous opinion that with- 
drawal of direct departmental agency should not take place in favour 
of missionary bodies and the departmental institutions of the higher 
order should not be transferred to missionary management.” 


Women Education 


OF othe It will have been seen that female education is still in an 
extremely backward condition, and that it needs to be fostered 10 
every legitimate way......... Hence we think it expedient to recommend 
“that public funds of all kinds—local, municipal and provincial— 
should be chargeable in an equitable proportion for the support 
of girls’ schools as well as for boys’ schools.” 


Role of the Government and the Missionary Enterprise in 
Indian Education 


5 The Commission gave a careful consideration to this issue and 
came to the conclusion that Government should not withdraw 
in favour of missionary education which could only occupy * 
secondary place in Indian education. The Commission said, “The 
question how far the withdrawal of the State from the direct prov! 
sion of means of higher education would throw such education into thé 
hands of missionary bodies, held the foremost place in all the evidence 
bearing on the topic of withdrawal. Prominent officers of the Depart- 
ment and many native gentlemen argued strongly against any with- 
drawal, on the ground that it must practically hand over higher educa- 
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tion to missionaries. As a rule the missionary witnesses themselves, 
while generally advocating the policy of withdrawal, expressed quite 
the contrary opinion, stating that they neither expected nor desired that 
any power over education given up by the Department should pass into 
their hands. Ina country with such varied needs as India, we should 
deprecate any measure which would throw excessive influence over 
higher education into the hands of any single agency ; and particu- 
larly into.the hands of an agency which, however benevolent and 
earnest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with the mass of the 
community......... At the same time we think it well to put on record 
Our unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct departmental agency 
should not take place in favour of missionary bodies and that depart- 
mental institutions of the higher order should not be transferred to 
Missionary management......... In the point of view in which we are at 
Present considering the question, missionary institutions hold an inter- 
Mediate position between those managed by the Department and those 
managed by the people for themselves. On the one hand, they are 
the outcome of private effort, but on the other they are not strictly 
local ; nor will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of 
self-reliance and combination for purposes of public utility which it 
'S One of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to develop. Missionary 
institutions may serve the great purpose of showing what private 
effort can accomplish, and thus of including other agencies to come 
forward. They should be allowed to follow their own independent 
course under the general supervision of the State ; and so long as there 
are room and need for every variety of agency in the field of educa- 
tion, they should receive all the encouragement and aid that private 


effort can legitimately claim.” 


Role of Private Enterprise 

The Commission stressed that “it must not be forgotten 
that the private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is 
that of the people themselves. Natives of India must constitute the 
most important of all agencies if educational means are ever to 
be CO-extensive with educational wants. Other agencies may hold 
4 prominent place for a time, and may always find some place 
Ma system in which great variety is on every ground desirable: 
But the Higher education of the country will not be on a basis that 
Can be regarded as permanent or safe, nor will it receive the wide 
extension that is needed, until the larger part of it at all events is 
Provided and managed by the people of the country for themselves.” 


o K 


o 
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Grant-in-Aid 
The Commission made the following recommendations : 


(a) Institutions under private managers cannot be successful 
unless they are frankly accepted as an essential part of the general 
scheme of education. With a view to securing the co-operation of 
Government and non-Government institutions, the managers of the 
latter be consulted on matters of general educational interest, and 
that their students be admitted on equal terms to competition for 
certificates, scholarships and other public distinctions. 


(b) In the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers 
or teachers of non-Government schools should be associated as far as 
possible with the officers of the Department. 


(c) All scholarships and rewards that Government confers 
should be given to pupils from all schools and not restricted to those 
in Government institutions only. 


(d) The proximity of a Government school should not be 


regarded as of itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid to a non- 
Government school. 


(e) With the object of rendering assistance to schools in the form 
best suited to the circumstances of each province and thus to call 
forth the largest amount of local co-operation the grant-in-aid rules 
should be revised by the local Governments in consultation with the 
managers of schools. The revise@rules should define without ambi- 
guity the amount and duration of the aid to which an institution may 


be entitled and the conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus, and 
furniture. 


(f) Every application for a grant-in-aid should receive an 


official reply and in case of refusal the reasons for such refusal should 
always be given. 


Sect) dues be a general principle that the grant-in-aid should 
eae es ocality, ie., larger proportionate grants be given to 

ols in ackward districts ; and (ii) on the class of institutions, i.e., 
greater proportionate aid be given to those in which a large amount 


of self-support cannot be ex i c 
pected, e.g., girls’ schools and schools fo 
lower castes and backward communities, ; 


S.C.E R T.. West Bengal 
Data: i Are kl S 
Bcc. NoRD.GG.. see see ses 


o Calcutta d + 


(h) Grants be paid without delay when they become due accor- 
ding to the'rules. i ui Sy aha 


| (i) The revised rules for grant-in-aid and any subsequent alter- 
ations made in them should be not merely published in the official 
gazettes, but translated into the Indian languages, and communicated 
to the press, to the managers of aided and private institutions and to 
all who are likely to help in any way in the spread of education. 


(7) A periodically increasing provision should be made in the 
educational budget of each province for the expansion of aided insti- 
tutions. 


(k) Variety in the course of instruction in aided schools should 
be encouraged by grants for special subjects. 


(I) Greater latitude should be given to the managers of aided 
Schools in fixing the course of instruction and the medium through 


which it is conveyed. 


(m) Care should be taken lest public examinations should become 
the means of practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum 


on all schools. 


(n) It should be distinctly laid down that Indians having the 
Necessary qualifications should be employed as Inspectors of Schools 
more commonly than in the past. 


University Education and Recommendations of the Indian 


Education Commission 3 > 

The report of the Indian Education Commission practically did 
nothing to improve university education. The Government Resolution 
appointing the Commission observed that it would “not be necessary 
for the Commission to enquire into the general working of the Indian. ~ 
Universities, which are controlled by corporations comprising repre- 
sentatives of all classes interested in collegiate education”, and that a 
fair estimate of the result of their operation could always be formed 
independently of any special inquiry. The Commission was also pre- 
cluded from studying professional colleges because that ‘would 
expand unduly” the task before it. The Commission did not, there- 
fore, study the problem of collegiate education in a comprehensive 
manner and its recommendations on this subject are not so important 


as those on secondary or primary education. 
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Observations on the Recommendations 
“The financial resources of the Boards were going to be ex- 
tremely slender and to expect them to do justice to their charge was 
to expect the impossible. But the Commission failed to see this. If 
the Government had not tried to evade their responsibilities, then 
there would have been a fair chance of achieving some good results ; 
but that was not to be. The Government shifted their responsibi- 
lities to the newly formed Boards and left them to experiment with 
such a vital subject as the education of the people.” 
(A. N. Basu : Education in Modern India, P. 54) 


“The net result achieved by the Commission was not commen- 
surate with the volume of its Report. It practically reiterated the 
principles which had already been accepted years ago in Wood’s 
Despatch. It only elaborated some of the points and added some 
emphasis here and there.” 


(A. N. Basu: Education in Modern India, P. 56) 


“Secondary Education succeeded in producing literary minded 
persons and failed to turn out the practicaliy minded workers best 
suited for the battle of life.” (A. N. Basu) 


“This disregard of the financial implication of the problem robs 
the recommendations of the Indian Education Commission of a large 
- part of their utility.” 

(Nurullah and Naik : A History of Education in India, P. 356) 


“Although they fixed their hopes upon the system of instruction 
becoming more thorough and more scientific, they had no measures 
to recommend whereby it could be made so.” 

(Report of the Calcutta University Commission, Vol. I, P. 59) 


T “The historical value of this document (Report) is incalculable. 
e enquiry of the Commission led to a great educational awakening 


in India and its main findi i i i 
S ings dominated Indian educational policy 


(Nurullah and Naik : A History of Education in India, Pp. 226—227) 


- as may tend:to elevate the standard of Un 
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THE INDIAN UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
(1902) 


Purpose of the Commission 4 

r Lord Curzon appointed the Commission in 1902, “to, inquire 
into the conditions and prospects of the Universities established in 
British India, to consider and report upon any proposals which have 
been or may be made for improving their constitution and working, 
and to recommend to the Governor General-in-Council such measures 
iversity teaching and to 


Promote the advancement of learning.” 


Recommendations of the Commission 

The Recommendations of the Commission can briefly be put 
as under : 

(i) The reorganization of the administration of Universities and 
the territorial jurisdiction of each university to be defined. 

i (ii) A much more strict and systematic supervision of the afñ- 
liated colleges by the University, and the imposition of more exacting 
conditions of affiliation. 

(iii) A much closer attent 
Students live and work ; provision © 
(iv) Substantial changes in curricula, 
examination. 
. (v) The assumption of tea 
Within defined limits. 


ion to the conditions under which 
f adequate library. facilities etc. 
and in the methods of 


ching functions by the University 
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RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION (1904) 


‘Recognition of Secondary Schools. The Resolution stated the 
policy as under :— 


“Whether these schools are managed by public authority or by 
‘private persons, and whether they receive aid from public funds or 
not, the Government is bound in the interests of the community to 
‘see that the education provided in them is sound. It must, for 
example, satisfy itself in each case that a secondary school is actually 
wanted, that its financial stability is assured, that its managing body 
‘where there is one, is properly constitnted ; that it reaches the proper 
“subject up to a proper standard ; that due provision has been made 
‘for the instruction, health, recreation, and discipline of the pupils ; 
‘that the teachers are suitable as regards character, number and quali- 
‘fications ; and that the fees to be paid will not involve such competi- 
tion with any existing schools as will be unfair and injurious to the 
interests of education. Such are the conditions upon which alone 
schools should be eligible to receive grants-in-aid or to send up 
pupils to compete for, or receive pupils in enjoyment of Government 


‘scholarships ; and schools complying with them will be ranked as 
“recognized schools.” 
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Observations. 

Mr. A. N. Basu observed, “But unfortunately though the diag- 
nosis was correct, the remedy suggested was neither appropriate nor 
opportune. Lord Curzon was right in many of the things he said ; 
but it was the way in which he wanted to reform that raised grave 
suspicions in the minds of educated Indians. They thought that 
this reform move camouflaged some deep political motive.” 

3 (A. N. Basu, Education in Modern India, P. 64) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
(JARIYA SHIKSHA PARISHAD, 1906) 


The National Council of Education was organised in March,. 


1906. The movement for the National Education was not confined 


to Bengal alone but was also in progress in other parts of India. The- 


Council was registered in June, 1906 under Act XXI of 1860. 


The object of the council to impart Education—Literary as well 
as Scientific and Technical—on National Lines and exclusively under 
National Control, not in Opposition to, but standing apart from the 
existing systems of Primary, Secondary and University Education. 


Education on National Lines should im 

(a) Imparting of Educat 

the Vernaculars, English bein 
(b) 1. 

~ Vernaculars. 


ply among other things : 


g a compulsory subject. 
The preparation of suitable text-books, especially in the 


2. Promoting of Physical 


and Moral Education and providing 
for denominational Religious Education out of funds specifically 
contributed for that Purpose and inspiring students with a genuine- 


love for, and a real desire to serve their country. 


Such Religious Education is not to include the enforcement of” 
Teligious rites and Practices. 
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ion, ordinarily through the medium of” 
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3. Attaching a special importance to a knowledge of the 
Country, its Literature, History and Philosophy and incorporating 
With the best Oriental ideals of life and thought the best assimilable 
ideals of the West. 


4. Imparting of Scientific, Professional and Technical Educa- 
tion chiefly in those branches of Science, Arts and Industries which 
are best, calculated to develop the material resources of the country, 
and to satisfy its pressing wants. 


5. Inclusion in scientific education generally of a knowledge 
Of the scientific truths embodied in Oriental learning and in medical 
education specially of such scientific truths as are to be found in the 
Ayurvedic and Hakimi systems. 


6. (a) Exacting of a high standard of Proficiency, and 

(b) Enforcement of strict discipline including paying proper 
Tegard to the religious sentiments and customs of the different sections. 
Of the community in accordance with the best traditions of the 
country. 


National Council of Education started its work under three 
directions : 
(a) Organising and developing a Model National College at 
Calcutta. 


(b) Organising National Schools. 
(c) Stimulating the spirit outside Bengal. 


Special Features of the Scheme l 
Prof. Haridas Mukherjee and Prof. Uma Mukherjee describe 
these ja their book ‘The Origins of the National Education Move- 


ment 95-1910)’ : 
| 


e fundamental idea 


1 of the N.C.E.’s scheme was the ‘quick= 
f the people’ as Satis Chandra Mukherjee 


„eni: he national life o è o rje 
ou lor ‘the realisation of the national destiny’ as Bipin 
g Pal put it. On its liberal side, the scheme as a whole sought 


tudents intellectually and morally so as to mould their 
according to the highest national ideals ; and on its techni- 
5 train them so as to qualify them for developing the natural 
of the country and increasing its material wealth’. : It laid 
rtance to the awakening of the powers of observation and. 


ETN “AST 
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thought by means of Object Lessons’ and sought ‘to make education 
real by insisting on the learner’s acquiring a knowledge of things and 
thoughts and not merely words and sentences which are only their 
verbal expression’. A very important feature was that it sought ‘to 
make education easy by imparting it through the medium of the 
learner’s vernacular’, such as Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, etc., English 
being a compulsory second language. The course of study was so 
arranged as to enable the students to learn in five years what they 
took under the Calcutta University’s scheme at least seven years to 
learn. This saving of time was the result of imparting education 
through the Vernacular and of elimination from the course of study 
unimportant and unnecessary details. A second feature was that 
arrangements were made for technical education in all classes up to 
the Fifth Standard of the Secondary Stage along with literary and 
‘scientific education on a compulsory basis, while provisions were 
made for specialisation in the Collegiate Course. The Intermediate 
Stage or the 6th and 7th years of the Secondary Stage marked 
a transitional phase. The third feature was the systematic provision 
for the study of physical, natural or positive sciences along with 
liberal arts, culture and humanism. The fourth feature was its pro- 
vision for moral and religious as well as physical education subject to 
certain conditions. The moraland religious education was, however, 
“not to include the enforcement of religious rites and practices’ as 
‘was expressly stated in the Report of the Ways and Means Committee 
and in the Memorandum of Association of the National Council. A 
fifth and a most characteristic feature was the provision for researches 
into ancient Indian history, philosophy, economics, politics, arts and 
Sciences as well as other aspects of culture. Equally noteworthy was 
the attempt to encourage the study of Hindi and Marathi languages 
as well as Pali, Persian and Sanskrit as sources for first-hand histori- 
«rcal research. French and German also were to be taught as aids to 
the study of modern science and philosophy as well as European 
methods in the Study of Indian culture. These items taken together 


constituted a revolutionary ideology for Young Bengal during 1905- 
1906 in the field of education.” SATA ; 
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GOKHALE’S RESOLUTION IN THE IMPERIAL 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ON PRIMARY 
EDUCATION (MARCH 19, 1910) 


“That this Council recommends that a beginning should be made 
in the direction of making elementary education free and compulsory 
throughout the country and that a mixed Commission of officials and 
non-officials be appointed at an early date to frame definite 
Proposals.” 


Gokhale’s Bill on Primary Education (March 16, 1911) 

The object of the Bill was “to provide for the gradual introduc- 
tion of the principle of compulsion into the elementary educational 
System of the country.” TAA. 

“It is obvious that the whole working of this Bill must depend, 
the first instance, upon the share, which the Government is prepared 
to bear, of the cost of compulsory education, wherever it is introduced. 
I find that in England, the Parliamentary grants cover about two- 
thirds of the total expenditure on elementary schools. In Scotland, 
it amounts to more than that proportion whereas in Ireland it meets 
Practically the whole cost. I think that we are, entitled to ask in 
India that at least two-thirds of the total expenditure should be borne- 

Y the State.” 


(The Bill was turne 
the Council.) 


d down after a fierce debate for ten days im 
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RESOLUTION CF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY (1913) 


Major Recommendations of the Resolution Ale 
(i) There should be sufficient expansion of lower Pre 
schools, where along with instruction in the three R’s, children shou 


be taught drawing, knowledge of the village map, nature study and 
physical exercises. 


(ii) Simultaneously upper primary schools should be opened a 
the proper places and if need be, the lower primary schools shou 
be raised to the status of upper primary schools. 


(iii) Local Boards’ schools should be established in place of 
private aided schools. 


(iv) Maktabs and Pathshalas should adequately be subsidised. 


©) The inspection and management of private schools should 
be made more efficient. 


(vi) In most of the parts of India, it may not be practicable to 


prescribe separate curricula for rural and urban, but inthe urban 
schools there is sufficient sco 


pe for teaching Geography and organising 
school excursion etc. 


? (vii) The teachers should have passed vernacular middle exa- 
mination and received one year’s training. 
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(viii) Provision be made for refresher courses for the teachers 
of primary education during vacations. 

(ix) A trained teacher should get a salary not less than 
Rs. 12/- p.m. Again there should be provision for his increment in 
Salary, pension and Provident Fund. 

(x) The number of students under one teacher should generally 
Tange between 30 and 40. 

(xi) Improvement should be made in the condition of Middle 
and Secondary Vernacular Schools and their number should be 
increased. 

(xii) Schools should be housed in sanitary, spacious but 
inexpensive buildings. 

(xiii) Emphasis was laid on the education of women too. 
Suggestions were put forth concerning special curriculum of practical 


utility for girls. It was clearly stated in the Resolution that too 
much importance should not be attached to examination in the educa- 


tion of girls. 

(xiv) Number of women teachers and inspectors should also 
be increased. 

(xv) The State should not completely withdraw from the sphere 
of secondary education. 

(xvi) Further establishment of State institutions was proposed 
to be stopped. 


(xvii) Existing institutions should continue to Serve as models 
and proper grants-in-aid should be sanctioned to private institutions. 


(xviii) An improvement in the mode of examination and 
curriculum was also recommended. 
(xix) The Resolution provided for the expansion in University 


education. The existence of 5 Universities and 185 colleges was 
Considered to be insufficient in view of the vast needs and demands of 


the country. 

(xx) The Resolution suggested that Universities and high schools 
should be assigned distinct spheres of activities. 

(xxi) The Universities should be relieved of the responsibility 
Of granting recognition to high schools and they should be kept under 
Provincial Governments. 


ə 
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(xxii) The establishment of teaching universities was suggested 
by emphasising the separation of the two functions of the Universities. 
‘—teaching and examining. 


(xxiii) Recommendations were made concerning the inclusion 
of subjects of industrial importance in the curriculum and provision 
of facilities to the students desirous of prosecuting research work. 


(xxiv) The Resolution put forth certain valuable suggestions 
pertaining to the character formation of students and hostel life. 
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THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
OR 


THE SADLER COMMISSION (1917) 


Resta September 14, 1917, the Government of India, through a 
Da EAR appointed a Commission called the Calcutta University 
its Chai ion and also known as Sadler Commission after the name of 
irman, Dr. M.E. Sadler of the Leeds University. 
D ‘ President ote 
r. (later Sir) M.E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University. 


z 


l Members 
» Dr. Gregory, 2. Mr. (later Sir) Philip Hartog, 3. Professor 


5 aE 4. Sir Asutosh Mookerji, 5. The Director of Public 
ton, Bengal, 6. Dr. (later Sir) Zia-ud-din Ahmad. 


Rams 


ms 
vee Reference of the Commission 
OF Cale © enquire into the condition and prospects of the University 
utta and to consider the question of a constructive policy in 


Telatio 
n to the question it presents.” 


aaa labour of 17 months, the Commission submitted its 
comprehe 1919, Consisting of 13 parts the- report presents a 
ducati SONG scheme of Secondary, Collegiate and University 

on in India. The Commission held that reform at the stage 


Secon S 
sity eq dary education was essential for the improvement of Univer- 
e ucation. 
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Important Recommendations Yay 

(i) Intermediate classes should be separated from Universities 
and a curriculum spreading over three years should be prescribed 
for the degree of B.A. The stage of admission to the University was 
to be Intermediate and not Matriculation examination. 


(ii) Intermediate colleges should be established for the sake of 
completing the first stage. These colleges should conduct teaching 
in Arts, Science, Medicine, Engineering, Education, Agriculture and 
Commerce. 


(iii) A separate High School and Intermediate Board should be 
formed in every province, consisting of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, Universities, High Schools and Intermediate Colleges, for the 
sake of managing Secondary Education. 


Recommendations were made to free the Board from the 
control of the Department of Education. 


The Commission further recommended the use of the mother 
tongue as medium of instruction in Intermediate colleges. 


Calcutta University and its Problems 

The Commission thoroughly examined the problems of the 
Calcutta’ University and reached the conclusion that the size of the 
University had become abnormally Jarge and that the number of 


Students and colleges affiliated to it had increased too much to- be 
efficiently dealt with under a single University. 


The Commission put forth three suggestions in this respect : 


? (i) There should be established a teaching and residential 
University at Dacca ; 
(ii) The teaching resources should be organised in Calcutta in 
such a way as to create a real teaching university ; and 
(iii) The development of moffusil colleges should take place i^ 
such a way as to ensure the encouragement of gradual rise of Unive! 


sities centres at a few places by concentrating all possible resources for 
higher education on them. 


_ The Commission expressed their general views upon the internal 
administration and organisation of the Universities as follows : 
__ {) The teachers of the Universities should be given more powers 
with a view to removing unnecessary State control over them. 
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(ii) Regulations governing the working of Universities should 
be made less rigid. 


(iii) Provision should be made for the institution of Honours 
Courses, as distinct from Pass courses for the sake of abler students. 

(iv) The duration of degree course should be three years after 
the Intermediate stage. 

_ () For the internal administration of the University, a represen- 
tative Court in place of Senate and a small Executive Council in place 
Of Syndicate should be set up. 

(i) A special committee should be constituted for making 
aoc ntments to Professorships and Readerships. The Committee 

Ould include external experts also. 

s (vii) An Academic Council and Board of studies be set up to 
fee academic questions pertaining to courses of study, examinations, 
grees and research work etc. 
(viii) Different Faculties should be created. 
ix) A full time and salaried Vice-Chancellor should be 
Appointed, 
ler (x) The Muslims should be provided all educational facilities 
View of their backward state in this field. 


o (xi) A Director of Physical Training should also be appointed 
Pay attention to the health and physical welfare of the students. 


(xii) The Department of Education in the Universities should 
ablished and Education included as a subject for the B.A. (Pass) 


n . 
Intermediate course. o 


be est. 


Par Ee ! ; x 
the a (xiii) Tt provided for organising Purdah Schools for girls upto 


Se of 15 or 16 years. 
S It empowered the Calcutta University 
Gaai Board of Women’s Education’ and set up Sp€ 
ing to the educational needs of women. 
ablishment of an Inter-University 
Indian Universities. 


to institute a 
cial curriculum 


Boa a) It also recommended the est 
“TC for coordinating the activities of various 


Modern Indian Languages. The Calcutta University Com- 


Miss} 
on (1917) stated : i $ 
Soung -£ aTe emphatically of opinion that there is something un- 
nd in a system of education which leaves a young man, at the 
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conclusion of his course, unable to speak or write his own mother 
tongue fluently and correctly. It is thus beyond controversy that a 
systematic effort must henceforth be made to promote the serious 
study of the vernaculars in secondary schools, intermediate colleges 
and in the University. The elaborate scheme recently adopted by the 
University for the critical, historical and comparative study of the 
Indian vernaculars for the M.A. examination is but the coping stone 
of an edifice of which the base has yet to be placed on a sound 
foundation, and it is only when such a structure has been completed 


that Bengal will have a literature worthy of the greatness and 
civilization of its people.” 


Observations on the Report 
“The reports of the Commission contain the most comprehen- 
sive and authoritative study of the Indian education system from the 
secondary stage to the university. It is, therefore, quite natural that 
they have greatly influenced the subsequent course of secondary and 
higher education in the country.” è 
(4. N. Basu, Education in Modern India, P. 62.) 


“The Report of the Calcutta University Commission has been 
a constant source of suggestion and information. Its significance in 
the History of Indian Education has been incalculable.” 


(Arthur Mathew, The Education of India, P. 213.) 


% 
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THE HARTOG COMMITTEE REPORT (1929) 


to The Hartog Committee was appointed in 1929 as an auxiliary 
the Statutory Commission to review the position of education in 
Bh Country, The committee covered not only the position at the 
©1001 level but also made valuable observations in the quality an 
Status of teachers. b 


General Observations o i 
; “Our Review of the growth of education reveals many pogi of 
inc damental interest. for the political future of India. The largely 
aa reased enrolment in primary schools indicates that the old time 
Pathy of the masses is breaking down. There has been a social and 
pica awakening of the women of India and an expressed demand 
he their behalf for education and social reform. There has been 
7 Progress in the numbers of Mohammedans receiving instruction. 
rts have been made to improve the ,condition of the depressed 
ses and those classes are beginning to respond to that effort and to 
ae their right to education. On all sides there has eva a desire 
With © part of leaders of public opinion to G S ae - © s ee 
addi aie complex and difficult problems of education ; ang i 
a panal expenditure has been proposed by Education Ministers, 
a willingly voted by the legislative councils. That is one side of 
Picture, but there is another.” 


> 
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Primary Education 


Throughout the whole educational system there is waste and 
ineffectiveness. -In the primary system, which from our point of 
view should be designed to produce literacy and the capacity to 
exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. So far as we can 
judge, the vast increase in numbers in primary schools produces ee 
commensurate increase in literacy, for only a small proportion o 
those who are at the primary stage reach Class IV, in which m 
attainment of literacy may be expected. The wastage in the case o 
girls is even more serious than in the case of boys......-.- 


Secondary Education 


“In the sphere of secondary education there has oe ee 
in some Tespects, notably the average capacity of the bo yo a sie 
in their improved conditions of service and training, E p 
attempt to widen the general activities of school life. But ee ag a 
there are grave defects of organisation. The whole pia 
secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that every | oy 
who enters a secondary school should prepare himself for the univer: 
sity examinations indicate a great waste of effort. Such attempts as 
have been made to provide vocational and industrial training have 


little contact with the educational system and are, therefore, largely 
infructuous,” 


University Education e 


“Many of the universities and colleges show marked improve- 


ment in their methods of teaching and in the amount of original work 
which they have Produced ; and in some of them there is undoubted- 
ly a better training for corporate life than formerly. But the theory 
that a university exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students through 
examinations still finds too large acceptarice in India ; and we wish 
that there were more Signs that the universities regarded the training 
of broad-minded, tolerant 4nd self-reliant citizens as one of their 
Primary functions. They have been hampered in their work by 
_being over-crowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
© university-edue 


uUcation and of whom many would be far more likely to 
Succeed in other careers,” 


Need for a Well-directed Policy 


“We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly 
RFS Pore tarn aAA a RA Mey koe) ole 
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the improvement and expansion of education do not depend merely 
on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more essential is 
a well-directed policy carried out by effective and competent agencies, 
determined to eliminate waste of all kinds. We were asked to report 
On the organisation of education. At almost every point that 
Organisation needs reconsideration and strengthening ; and the 
Telations of the bodies responsible for the organisation of education 
need readjustment.” 


THE HARTOG COMMITTEE ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Main Recommendations : 

(a) Diverting Pupils to Non-literary Pursuits. With a view to 
reducing the domination of the matriculation, the Committee recom- 
mended — 

(i) The retention in the middle vernacular schools of more of 
the boys intended for rural pursuits, accompanied by the introduction 
Of a more diversified curriculum in those schools. i 

(ii) The diversion of more boys to industrial and commercial 
Careers at the end of the middle stage, for which provision should ns 
Made by alternative courses in that stage, preparatory toispeoig 
instruction in technical and industrial schools. 


ini vic itions O, 
(b) Improvement in the Training and Service Condit rf 


Secondary Teachers. While appreciating the i ultehten that pee 
been brought about in the training of secondary teachers r 
1904, the Committee felt that a good deal of further action was s 


necessary. It said : 


“As in the case of primary schools, the average quae Si f 
. teacher and of the teaching depends to a considerable exten my. 
Pay and conditions of Service. The best type of Ser ae nA 
attracted to the profession so long as these remain unsatis = om m 
Only too frequently the teachers have no heart in their a fy ee 
Province is the pay of the teacher sufficient to give him a 
which his work demands and in some provinces, ¢8-» Bengal an 
Bihar, the pay of the teacher is often woefully low. The conditions 
of Service, though still far from satisfactory, have improved in 
Fecent years and provident fund and pension schemes have been 
Widely introduced. But the most serious difficulty facing the teacher 
ìn the great majority of privately managed schools and in some 
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managed by local bodies, is insecurity of tenure. ed 
contracts or agreements are made and teachers are frequen TE 
away at short notice. We have had it in evidence that TEN a 
even make it a practice to recruit teachers temporarily orn a 
months, thus avoiding the payment of vacation salaries, the payme A 
of increments and the necessity for appointing permanent traine 
men. The salaries of teachers are not infrequently paid very ani 
larly and compulsory levies for school purposes are sometimes je 
from the teachers’ slender earnings. In spite of what has been ae 
in recent years, the conditions of service of the teacher mus 


: i come 
greatly altered before the quality of secondary education can be 
satisfactory.” 


Local Bodies and Educational Administration. Maen 

The Hartog Committee analysed the situation in detai E! 
ample evidence that the local bodies were inexperienced in t x 7g 
task of educational administration that they were often re ae a 
Consult educational Officers and that, as a result, there was much tha 
was wasteful and ineffective for the educational programme. Many 
abuses were reported in connection with the appointments, premotions 
and transfers Of teachers. The Committee observed : 


“In England, these Matters, which involve much detail where the 
number of teachers is large, are dealt with by local bodies with the 
assistance of a highly trained and competent staff. Local bodies in 
India do not usually employ such staffs, although in a few places 
there are executive Officers for educational purposes. In most cases 
the executive powers in these matters are delegated by the local body, 
Or are actually transferred by law, to the chairman (as in the United 


Provinces under an Act of 1928). It is on the one hand a disadvan- 
tage to place on an unpaid officer h 


ties; on the othe 
to deal with if th 
if it is placed o 
present system that Jocal bodies 

instances gravely abused the 


Itisa distressing feature in the 
and their chairmen have in many 
ir powers for political and other 


— 
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member of the board in order to obtain a transfer to a more desir- 
able locality or te secure his retention in his present desirable school. 
The chairman of one district board writes that some of the teachers 
devote much of their time to paying frequent visits to members in 
order to get themselves transferred or in trying to get the order of 
their transfer cancelled. The effect upon the discipline among the 
teachers and the tuition in the schools is deplorable ; and disaster 
Must certainly follow in those districts where these practices are 
allowed to continue.” 


The Hartog Committee, therefore, recommended that suitable 
checks should be imposed upon the local bodies and that larger 


Powers be assumed by the Provincial Governments. It said: 


4 “We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the responsibili- 
ties of Ministers in the provinces should be reduced. On the contrary, 
We are of opinion that they have been reduced too much already by 
a devolution on local bodies which has taken the control of primary 
Education to a largs extent out of their hands with unfortunate 
results. The relations between Provincial Governments and local 
bodies demand further consideration and adjustment. Under recent 
legislation, powers have been devolved on local bodies in such a way 


that the Ministers responsible to the legislature have no effective 


Control of the expenditure of money voted for mass education ; and 
in some cases, owing to inadequate inspection, they have little informa- 
tion as to the results of that expenditure. Itis clear that the new 
factor of ministerial responsibility has not been taken sufficiently into 
account.” 


It may be pointed out that the Hartog Committee stressed only 
One aspect of the problem and it did not give due consideration to the 
Contribution these local bodies were able to make to the progress of 
elementary education by bringing in additional resources and helping 


to 7 £ 
Create public awakening. 
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EDUCATION UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT (1935) 


The Government of India Act, 1935, divided all educational 


AHAS aes ; P r 
activities into two Categories only—Federal (or Central) and State (0 
Provincial)—as follows : 


(a) Federal (or Central) Subjects : 
(i) The Imperial Library, Calcutta; the Indian Nea 
Calcutta; the Imperial War Museum; the Victoria Memorial, 


Calcutta ; and any similar institution, controlled or financed by the 
Federation ; 


(ii) Education in the 
(iii) The Banaras 
University ; 
(iv) Preservation of anc 
(v) Archaeology ; and 


(vi) Education in Centrally Administered Areas. 


Defence forces ; F 
Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim 


ient and historical monuments ; 


(b) State (or Provincial) Subjects : 


Education of all other categories other than those included 
in the Federal list given above were Tegarded as State or Provincial 
subjects. 


f 
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REPORT OF THE WARDHA EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE (1937) 


a 


H The Wardha Scheme or more popularly known as the Zakir 
con Committee Report is the first study of elementary education 
a national level, most of the earlier Comrnissions having mainly 
dealt with either Secondary of higher education OT poth. That 
aber did appear a wide gap between the. theory and practice of 
basic education cannot be denied. The fact, however, remains that 
the system was based on the following universally accepted five 


Principles of good child education : 


1. The actual participation of the child in the learning process. 

2. The choice of a craft as 4 purposeful, creative and socially 
productive activity- 

3. Co-relation between subjects and cra 
physical and social environment. 

4. Dignity of manual Jabour-” 

5. Mother tongue as medium of instruction. 


ft selected and the 


The controversy which raged for years between the orthodox 
Schools upholding the principles of self sufficiency, temperance and 
limitless correlation and the traditional educational experts questioning 
those clouded the main objective namely universal, compulsory primary 
education for the sub-continent of India. The self-sufficiency aspect 
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was perhaps 
an alien Gov: 
cation of the 


the outcome of Mahatma’s unwillingness to depend on 
ernment which had done very little for the mass edu- 
country during the Past hundred years. 


The Wardha Scheme was fina 
of India in a modified form, 
in the documents collected. 


lly accepted by the Government 
The relevant blue print finds a place 


The Committee Was appointed by the Wardha Conference on 
the 23rd of October, 1937 to formulate a scheme of basic education 
on the lines of its Tesolution. Dr. Zakir Husain was its Chairman. 
The Committee submi i 


port on 2nd December, 1937. 


> 


NCE (22nd & 23rd October, 1937) 


of this Conference free and compulsory 
education be Provided for sey 


€n years ona nation-wide scale. 
That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 


3. That the Conference 


les to be developed or training iS 
be given should as far as possible be integrally related to the centra 
andicraft chosen with due regard to the environment of the child. 
4. That the Conference expects that t. 
will be gradually able to cover the remunera 
Craft Work in Schools 
Modern educational 
‘commending the idea of edu 
form Of productive work. 


effective approach to the pr 
education, 


his system of education 
tion of the teachers. 


thought js Practically unanimous in 
cating children through some suitable 
This method js considered to be the most 
oblem of providing an integral all-sided 


ing the body and the mind in 


~ a 
—— 
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o 
but the far more important capacity of using hand and intelligence 
for some constructive purpose. This, if we may be permitted to use 
the expression, is the literacy of the whole personality. 


} Socially considered, the introduction of such practical produc- 
tive work in education, to be participated in by all the children of 
the nation, will tend to break down the existing barriers of prejudice 
between manual and intellectual workers, harmful alike for both. 
It will also cultivate in the only possible way a true sense of the 
dignity of labour and of human solidarity—an ethical and moral gain 
of incalculable significance. 


Economically considered, carried out intelligently and efficient- 
ly, the scheme will increase the productive capacity of our workers 
and will also enable them to utilize their leisure advantageously. 


From the strictly educational point of view greater concreteness 


and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired by children by 
making some significant craft the basis of education. AO ae 
Will thus become related to life, and its various aspects will be 


Correlated with one another. 


Curriculum 


In order to work out an effective and natural co-ordination of 
the various subjects and to make the syllabus a means of adjusting 
the child intelligently and actively to his environment, we have chosen 
three centres, intrinsically inter-connected, as the foci for the curri- 
culum, i.e., the Physical Environment, the Social Environment, ae 
Craft Work, which is their naturalymeeting point since it gas i y 
Tesources of the former for the purposes of the latter. Wit n Ta! 
to demonstrate how the subject-matter selected is co-ordinated Wi 

hese three centres we have also given, besides the grade placements, 
4 separate indication of how the various items of the curriculum can 
€ correlated with the basic craft of spinning and weaving. This 
Will also, incidentally, answer the criticism that the scheme 5 net 
Child-centred—a criticism which is based on ignorance of one o Pe 
Most strongly stressed points in our Report. We fail to anneme 
how this scheme, based on activity, and the study of the child’s 
Physical social environment. can be less child-centric than the present 


education which is entirely book-centred ! 
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It is essential for al] teachers and educational] workers to note 
that we have really attempted to draft an ‘activity curriculum’, which 
implies that our schools must be places of work, experimentation 
and discovery, not of passive absorption of information imparted at 
secondhand. So far as the curriculum is concerned, we have stressed 


Drawing, and the knowle g 


child’s understanding and appreciation of his craft, when Gardening 
integral part of his education, the school 
entre of experience and of abundant life. 


ei Eu the Working of this curriculum is in itself a problem of 
g mportance, and demands intelligent alertness and responsive- 


ness on the part of the teach : 
ers, for eyen the bes of ula can be 
made a mere dead letter, if : best of curricula 


method to ben necessary to point out by way of illustration, the 
opted in the approach to some of the subjects 

or if subjects such as Social Studies and 
R passively ; the teachers as catalogues of facts 
š the children, the whole 

y will entirely fail to 
on amongst the various 
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ec This can only be realized when they are acquired through 
eal learning situations involving self-activity on the children’s part. 


5 The teaching of these subjects should not only be closely co- 
peated, but it should spring from actual social situations—the 
ild’s home, his village, its occupations and crafts—and then be 
extended and enriched by stories of primitive life and ancient civiliza- 
tions, and by showing how different ways of life and work have 
developed under different social and geographical conditions. The 
teaching of geography and nature study in the lower classes should, 
Be Ce be gathered round the different seasons which provide a 
ing point for observing natural phenomena, and the intelligent 
teacher will take care that the children make their early acquaintance 
with all these phenomena through active personal observations, 
excursions, gardening, tending of pets and survey of the locality. But 
it is necessary, throughout the course, to ensure that the child 
acquires his knowledge actively and utilizes it for the understanding 
and better control of his social environment. Hence the need for 
Correlating the school with the activities of the environing community 
life which we have duly stressed in the Report. 


SEVEN YEARS’ 


MAIN OUTLINES OF THE 
UCATION 


COURSE OF BASIC ED 


l. The Basic Craft 
Such reasonable skill should be attai 
Fate as would enable the pupil to pursue it as 
hishing his full course. 4 


ned in the handicrafts 
an occupation after 


The following may be chosen as basic crafts in various 


schools :— 


(a) Spinning and weaving. 

(b) Carpentry. 

(c) Agriculture. 

(d) Fruit and vegetable gardening. 
(e) Leather work. 

(f) Any other craft for which local 


are favourable and which satisfi 
above. 


and geographical conditions 
es the conditions mentioned 
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inni aving or 
Even where an industry other than spinning and eee 
i i i the pupils will be expected to a 
iculture is the basic craft, pils } ta a 
nian knowledge of carding and spinning with the takli, and 


i a cal 
Practical acquaintance of elementary agricultural work in the lo 
area. 


Il. Mother Tongue 


The proper teaching of the mother tongue is tkaj r 
all education. Without the capacity to speak effective ya BA 
and write correctly and lucidly, no one can develop PaE SE 
thought or clarity of ideas. Moreover, it is a means of intro ee 
the child to the rich heritage of his people’s ideas, sic a 
aspirations, and can therefore be made a valuable means > A 
education whilst also instilling right ethica] and mora e 
Also, it is a natural outlet for the expression of the child s a ay 
Sense and appreciation, and if the preper approach is adopte azi 
study of literature becomes a source of joy and creative apprecia 


More specifically, by the end of the seven ears’ course, the following 
objectives should be achieved : 


l. The Capacity to converse freely, 
about the objects, People and h 


ment. ‘This capacity should gra 


Naturally and confidently 
4ppenings within the child’s environ- 
dually develop, 


2. The Capacity to speak lucidly, 


coherently and relevantly op 
any given topic of everyday interest, 


3. The capacity to read silently, intelligently and with speed 
written passages of average difficulty. (This capacity should be 
developed at least to such an extent taat the student may read news- 
papers and magazines of everyday interest.) 


4. The capacity to read aloud— 
enjoyment—both p 


clearly, expressively and with 
discard the usual Ji 


rose and Poetry. (The student should be able to 
feless, monotonous and bored style of reading.) 


5. The capacity to use the list of conte 
to consult dictionaries and reference books 


nts and the index and 
the library as a Source of information and enj 


» and generally to utilize 
oyment. 


5 6. The capacity to write legibly, correctly, and with reasonable 
Speed. 
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Te. chi : ee A 

le. Bie haan to describe in writing, in a simple and clear 

me ict y happenings and occurrences, é.g., to make reports of 
S = in the village for some co-operative purpose. 

pTO: he capacity to write personal i 

A a ofa stuple kind p nal letters and business commu- 

9, š : . 
An acquaintance with, and interest in the writings of 


standard a 3 
then 1uthors, through a study of their writings or extracts from 
l 
u. mee chemarics 

he objective i 3 r 
speedily jolene is to develop in the pupil the capacity to solve 
connection j ordinary numerical and geometrical problems arising in 
Pupils sh with his craft and with his home and community life. 
Keeping ould also gain a knowledge of business practice and book 

We fi oes A 

Tarda e feel that these objectives can be attained by a knowledge of 

equate practice in : 
rules ; fractions ; 


method ; interest ; 
udiments of book- 


W F 
peter simple rules ; the four compound 
; the rule of three; the use of the unitary 


clemen 
tsof ae ? $ 
keeping, mensuration ; practical geometry ; the r 


ee should not be confined merely to the facts and 

Situations > _ number. It should be closely co-ordinated with life 

Variety Waele out of the basic handicraft and out of the great 

nity, Me actual problems in the life of the school and the commu- 

Would su Ee oe, of quantities and values 1n these connections 

capacities 5 y ample opportunity for the development of the reasoning 
of the pupils. 


lv, Social Studies 
The objectives are : 
ie T develop a broad human interest in the progress of 
Be general and of India in particular. 
Sa o develop in the pupil a propet und D À 
graphical environment, and to awaken the urge to improve it. 
nd, reverence for its 


3: ‘ 
Past ae inculcate the love of the motherla 
Geet a belief in its future destiny as the home of a united 
ive society based on love, truth and justice. 


erstanding of his social 


a 
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4. To develop a sense of the tights, and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 


5. To develop the individual and Social virtues which make a 
man a reliable associate and trusted neighbour. 


6. To develop mutual respect for the world religions. 


A course in history, in geography, in civics and in current events, 
combined with a reverential study of the different religions of the 
world showing how in essentials they meet in perfect harmony, will 
help to achieve these objectives. The study should begin with the 
child’s own environment and its problems. His interest should be 
awakened in the manifold ways in which men supply their different 
wants. This should be made a Starting point to arouse their curiosity 
about the life and work of men and women. 


A simple outline of Indian history should be given. The 


chief landmarks in the development of the social and cultural life of 
the people should be Stressed, and the gradual movement towards 
greater political and cultural unity be shown 


Emphasis should be 
e, truth and justice of co-operative endeavour, 
and the equality and brotherhood of man. The 
ect should be chiefly biographical in the lower: 


al in the upper grades. Care should be taken tO 


Prevent pride in the Past from de 


exclusive nationalism, Stories of tł 
their victories Of peace should fin 


culum. Emphasis should be ] 
the superiority 


g appreciation of 
a , Should prepare the 
l of the burden joyful and to stand the 
strain and stress of the period of transition. Celebrations of 

‘National Week? should be a feature in 


2. The pupils sh 
Services, th p ould become ae 


Tea o Arean the panchayat and the co-operative society: 
or Municipalit D: 3 Servants, the constitution of the District Board 
Y, the use and Significance of the vote, and with the 


quainted with the public utility 
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ane and significance of representative institutions. Training under 
aan ead should be as realistic as possible and should be brought into 
oe relationship with actual life. Self-governing institutions should 
oa aN in the school. The pupils should be kept in intelligent 
Mee with important current events through the co-operative study 
Some paper, preferably brought out by the school community. 


4 3. The course in social studies should also include a study of 
aan geography in outline, with a fuller knowledge of India and its 
ations with other lands. It should consist of : 


Ay Study of the plant, animal and human life in the home 
(stories oa in other lands as controlled by geographical environment 
Sion, ae escription, picture-study, practical observation and discus- 

» With constant reference to local facts and phenomena). 
Bt” Study and representation of weather phenomena (mainly 
heigh r work, e.g., direct observation of the sun; changes in the 

ght of the noon-day sun at different times of the year ; reading of 
Be Weather-vane, thermometer and barometer, methods of recording 
Si Perature and pressure; records of rainy and dry days and of the 

nfall ; Prevailing wind directions ; duration of day and night in 


di 
fferent months, etc.). 


(c) Map-study and map-making ; 
cal topography ; making of and stu 
index. recognition of conventional signs 5 
o 
Bore” Study of the means of transport and communication 
ated with industries and life. 
local agriculture and industry (visits 
ds and factories) ; economic self-sufficiency and inter-depen- 
Y ge of different regions ; types of agriculture and industry favoured 
graphical environment; the principal industries of India. 


the world a globe ; study 
dy of plans of the neighbour- 
use of the atlas and its 


ig fie Study of occupations ; 


ence 


General Science 
The objectives are : 


Nature, To give pupils an intelligent and appreciative outlook on 
fF an To form in the pupils habits of accurate observation and 
Ng experience by experiment. 
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3. To enable them to understand the important scientific 
principles exemplified in : 


(a) The natural phenomena around, and 
(b) The application of science to the service of man. 


4. To introduce them to the more important incidents in the 
lives of the great scientists whose sacrifices in the cause of truth make 
a powerful appeal to the growing mind. 


The curriculum should include the following topics from various 
sciences : 
(a) Nature Study 


(a) A knowledge of plants, crops, animals and birds in the 
environment. 


(6) A knowledge of the changes of seasons and their effect on 
activity of plants, animals, birds and man. 
(c) A knowledge of crops in different seasons. 
(b) Botany 
(a) Different Parts of plants and their functions, 
(6) Processes of germination, growth and propagation. 


_ (c) Work on the school garden and the fields around to give the 
Pupils an understanding of the effects of differing conditions of 


Moisture, heat and light, and of the different qualities of seeds and 
manures, 


the 


(c) Zoology 


A study of germs, insects, reptiles and birds as friends and foes 
of man. : 


(d) Physiology 


The human body, its organs and functions. 


(e) Hygiene 

( ) ersonal hypi : i ue. nails, ey 
> giene ; cleanliness fi 

a) F y. 0. teeth, tong > 


(b) Cleanlines 
Posal of night-soil, 


hair, 


S of the home and the village; sanitation; dis- 


(e) Pure water ; 


brenthiag: the function of trees in its purification ; propet 


f 
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(d) Food, hygienic and unhygienic ; balanced diets. 
(e) First aid and simple remedies. 
z (f) Common infections ; contagious diseases ; how to safeguard 
against them. 
(g) Purity of conduct as a preservative of health. 


(f) Physical Culture : 
Games, athletics, drill (Deshi games to be encouraged). 


(8) Chemistry 
Chemistry of air, water, acids, alkalis and salts. 


(h) Knowledge of the Stars 
Knowledge of the stars showing direction and time at night. 


(i) Stories 

fio Stories of the great scientists and explorers and 
ns to human well-being. 

Vi, 


their contribu- 


Drawing 
The objectives are : 
fo l. To train the eye in the observation a 
rms and colours. 
2. To develop the memory for forms. 
nga 3. To cultivate a knowledge of and appreciation for the 
utiful things in nature and in art. 
A To draw out the capacity fo 
_ > To develop tł city to 
a p the capaci 
bjects to be constructed. 
These objectives can be obtained by : 


m (a) Drawings made by children to illustrate re 
aterial, j i 


nd discrimination of 


r tasteful design and decoration. 
make working drawings of 


ad or observed 


of () Object and memory drawings, ¢.8-» drawings of plants and 

h animal and human form (correlated with work in general science, 
andicraft, etc.) 

6. Designing. 


7. Scale drawing, graphs and pictorial graphs. 


to The work in drawing during the first four years should be 
Pa aled chiefly with work in reading and pictorial representation in 
ture study and the craft. During the last three years emphasis may 
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be laid on design and decoration and mechanical drawing, so as to 
enable pupils to make correct working drawings. 


VII. Music 


The objective is to teach the pupils a number of beautiful SOnES 
and to cultivate in them a love for beautiful music. The child’s 
natural sense for rhythm should be developed by teaching y him to 
keep his own time by beating with the hand. Walking in time to-a 
fixed rhythm can be a great aid in achieving this. 


Care should be taken to select only the best and most inspiring 
songs, the artistic interpretation of some healthy and elevating theme. 
Special emphasis should be placed on group or choral singing. 


VIII. Hindustani P 
The object of including Hindustani as a compulsory subject 10 
that all the children educated in 


co-operate with their fellow- 
Country. In teaching the la 


in India. Tt is the repositor 
best thoughts and aspirations. 
Tichness and Vitality and should 


- In non-Hindustani speaking areas, where the 
tongue, the Study of Hindu- 
pulsory during the 5th and 6th years of school life, 
f learning either one or the 
teachers who have to deal’ with 
oth the Scripts is desirable. 


At any Tate, every public school 


must make adequate provision 
for the teaching of both scripts. 


In general outlines, 


the syllabus of studies will be the same for 
boys and girls up to the 


Sth grade of the school, In grades 4 and 5 
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the i 3 

ue in general science should be so modified as to include 
Pilea t6 ae for girls. In grades 6 and 7, the girls will be 
PERES. a an advanced course in domestic science in place of 


Distri = 
istribution of Work in the Curriculum 


tae an i | ; 3 hours 20 minutes 
ae T awing and arithmetic 40 minutes 
å her tongue 40 minutes 
Social studies and general science 30 minutes 

10 minutes 


Physical training 


Re ‘ 
css 10 minutes 


aa 


5 hours 30 minutes 
i Drs 


gand weaving as 
aft to craft, but 
ceed the above 


the ae making this estimate, we have kept spinnin 
i sic craft. The distribution might vary from cr 


in no ca 
x se sh : Said 
estimate. ould the time allotted to the basic craft ex 


of 24 The school is expected to work for 288 days in a year, average 
i days in a month. 
we recommend that. 


In view of the diversity of pupils’ interests 
ovided for, at least 


as fa 1 
durin Re a variety of crafts should be pr 
g the last two years of the school course. 


chool should have attached to it 


We are of opinion that every s 
] garden and a playground. 


apl : 
Ot of land big enough for a schoo 


Examination 


The system of examinations prevailing in our country has proved 


a 

one education. A bad system of education has, if possible, 
nee e worse by awarding to examinations a place out of all pro- 
Pupils ne utility. As a, measure of the work of individual 
are neith e schools, bya consensus of expert opinion examinations 
Capricio er valid nor complete. They are inadequate and unreliable, 
System an and arbitrary. We shall take care to guard the proposed 

general national education against their baneful influence. 


can be served by an adminis- 


‘a Ro J: 
he purpose of the examination 
Js in a prescribed area by means 


trati 
ve check of the work of the schoo 
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i stu- 
of a sample measurement of the attainment of sei a ie ee 
i f the Education Board. 
conducted by the inspectors o : : ne 
ec: should be constructed in close conata min a 
specialists responsible for curriculum revision. They Se Ba 
enough to cover the whole range of the curriculum and shou 


$ io area al 
a form which makes marking objective and independent of individua 
judgment. 


The introduction of this check-up by sample testing wil 
greatly to the efficiency of the school system and will in fact ig 
the teaching term of the final class by at least six weeks, the im DR 
usually wasted on memorising ‘notes’ and ‘revisions’? which P nal 
the ordeal of examinations. This period may now be devote a 
test of the efficiency of individual pupils in the basic craft ov a 
period of weeks, to be determined from case to case ; and to compa 


i i j om- 
ratively more intensive work for the improvement of the village c 
munity which the school serves. 


The promotion from grade to grade should be decided gou 
sively by the teaching faculty of the school on the basis of Care 
records of the pupils’ work. To maintain the desired level of efficiency 
throughout the school System, the Board of Education should con 
duct an annual testing of typical sections from each grade of be 
schools of the various divisions. As far as possible, pupils should no 
be made to repeat the work of a grade or any considerable portiga 
thereof. Ifa large number of children in a class “fails”, the wor. 
of the teacher needs watching. Ifa school records many failures, 1t 
administration must be looked into, and if the number of failures 10 
the whole school System is large, there is Something wrong with the 


curriculum and the norms set for the several grades. This should of 
Set right. There is hardly any justification for making pupils repea 
the work of a grade. 


The Board of Education should 
by the sample ach 


the pupils in the b 


Judge the efficiency of its schools 


ievement tests mentioned above, by the efficiency of 
asic handicraft, and by 


ers and pupils 


work of the scho; 


ols will also go 
definite standard 


of achievement, 
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Supervision 

_ An efficient and sympathetic supervisory staff is almost as 
important for the new schools as & well-trained teaching personnel. 
Supervision is a fairly specialized work and we would recommend 
that provision should be made for the training of supervisors to meet 
the ever-growing needs of an expanding school system. The minimum 
Qualification for a supervisor should in our opinion be complete 
training as a basic school teacher, together with at least two years’ 
experience of successful teaching and a year of special training in the 
work of supervision and administration. Supervision should not be 
mere inspection, it should mean personal co-operation and help 
offered by one who knows more to a less experienced oF less resource- 
ful colleague. Supervisors should, indeed. be able to play the role 
of leaders and guides in the educational experiment. In order that 
the more important obligations of helpful guidance and leadership 
may be properly fulfilled, it is necessary that the load of unavoid- 
able administrative and routine work should be as light as possible. 
Therefore there should be an adequate number of supervisors, and the 
Supervisory districts should not be unmanageably large. This will 
Mean greater expense, but economy here will be bad economy: 


General Recommendations k 

1. Research has established a Very close relationship between 
Malnutrition and backwardness at school. Considering the almost uni- 
versal undernourishment of the village children, we recommend that 
every effort should be made to remedy the defect by providing light 
nourishment to all children during school hours- We are confident 
that the State will be able to secure enough co-operation from the 


Public to meet the expenses involved in the undertaking. 


2. With regard to the teachers’ salaries, We endorse Gandhiji’s 
Suggestion that “it should, if possible, be Rs. 25 and never Jess than 
Rs. 20". But we also contemplate that for teaching the higher classes 
of the school, it may be necessary to employ some teachers with higher 
academic qualifications, and for them å so 
have to be provided. 

3. We recommend that during the first two or three years of this 


experiment, specially qualified and competent teachers should be secur- 


ed—eyen if their pay is somewhat higher—so that in selected schools 
they may work out the necessary details and technique of the syllabus 
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and the new methods of teaching. When this pioneering stage has 
been successfully crossed, it will be possible for average teachers who 
have received training in our three year institutions to carry on the 
work fairly satisfactorily. 


4. Weare of opinion that the average number of students in 
any class should not exceed thirty. If the number is large, it will not 


be possible for the teacher to discharge his heavy and responsible 
duties efficiently. 


5. In the selection of teachers, preference should be given to 
those who belong to the locality in which the School is situated. 


6. In order to encourage women to take to this profession, 


special efforts should be made to provide facilities for training them 
as teachers. 


7. The Problem of selecting Suitable ¢ 
should be carefully and competently ex 
nique of selection evolved. We are 
Problem is tackled, the scheme 


andidates for training 
amined, and a reliable tech- 
Convinced that unless this difficult 


will have little chance of aaa 
Teaching Tequires special social and moral aptitude and qualities, an 


it is not Tight to assume that everyone who volunteers to enter the 
Profession js suitable for it, We must, therefore, conduct our selec- 
tion with great care and forethought and Preferably take only those 
who belong to what the Psychologists call ‘the social type’. 


8. We Suggest that these tra 
dential institutions, open to 
restrictions relating to untoy 


9. In these institutions expert 
employed to give craft training. 
if Necessary to help the teachers o 
ing and in putting the finishing to 
material produce 


ining institutions should be resi- 
all classes and creeds, and free from 
chability and inter-dining, 


artisans or craftsmen may be 
Local artisans may also be utilized, 
f basic schools in their craft teach- 
Uches for marketing purposes to the 


Such courses should be of various 
dustrial, 
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: 11. Demonstration schools should be attached to every train- 
ing institution and these should serve as laboratories where new 
methods of teaching are attempted and developed. These schools 
staffed by specially qualified teachers should serve as models for their 
locality, and teachers from other schools should be given an opportu- 
nity to see the working, teaching materials, and technique. 


y 12. The introduction of a craft, the co-ordination and correla- 
tion of the content of the curriculum, the close relationship with life, 
the method of learning by doing, the individual initiative, and the 
Sense of actual responsibility, which are among the main features of 
the new scheme suggested here, cannot be realized without supplying 
to both the teachers -and the pupils—but primarily to the teachers 
—such books and material as would help to achieve our aim. It is 
essential that the illustrative material, the books for the teachers, and 
the necessary programmes of correlated work should be prepared. 
Entirely new text-books, permeated with the new spirit, are also 
essential. The Board of Education in each province and the Central 
Institute of National Education whose establishment is recommended 

elow, will be able to render valuable help in this connection. The 
Provinces which propose to establish the new type of schools must 
institute the requisite machinery for the preparation of these neces- 
sary books and materials at the earliest possible date. 


13. In the section on examination we have referred to the 


Systematic measurement of school achievements as an important 
Unction of the education authority in each province. We recommend 
that the Board of Education in ach province should provide on its 
academic side for an efficient staff of educational experts. This staff 
Should carry on scientific research to fit the school curriculum to the 
real life of the people, and to guide the teachers in the use of the new 


Standards and norms of achievement. They should try progressive 


methods of teaching, keep the teachers in touch with the results of 


Successful experiments undertaken in the country and elsewhere, and 
also guide the training of teachers and supervisors. 


14. Apart from the official boards, we would recommend the 


formation of an independent, non-official Central Institute of Indian 
dministrative responsibility 


ducation, which should be free from a / t 
and consist of persons eminent in the field of education as well as in 


Other spheres of cultural activity. The objects of this institute should 
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be as follows : 


ional 
(@) To serve as an advisory body on matters of educatio. 
policy and practice, ` p oa 
(b) To study and discuss the ideas and aims underlying en 
tional efforts in India and outside, and to make the results o 
study available to all who are interested. ith 
; i wit 
(c) To collect information about, and to keep in eae a 
the educational work of the various Indian Provinces and States, 
Well as foreign countries, : A 
(d) To Organize research on problems relating to educa i T a 
(e) To issue monographs and a magazine for educational wo 
; ; ilit 
15. It is common knowledge that the different public utility 


services of the country whi 


; e z that 
of its future citizens ar- sadly un-coordinated. We recommend 


. l- 
er State departments (e.g. Health, et 
eration, Loca] Self-government) in buildi 
y and efficient schoo] community. 


Curriculum for a 


(Covering a Period of Three Years) 
l. (a) Growing, pickin, 
p 


ture, Public Works, Co-op 
up a healthy, happ 


i 5 f 5 x he ae 
(c) Economics of village industries with special reference to the. 4 
Selected craft, 


ed in the selected craft. es 
in one of the follo 
(a) Spinning and Weaving, ee 
(b) Vegetable and frbit-gardening, "ees 
(c) Agriculture, n : 
(d) Carpentry, g 
(e) Toy-making, . 
(f) Leather work, 
(g) Paper-making, : 3 
or any other craft Which may be considered Suitable for any particu- 
lar locality. 


wing basic crafts : 
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3. Principles of education, which should comprise : 

(a) The basic idea of education through productive work. 

(b) The relation of the school to the community. 

_(c) Simple outline of child psychology (treated as concretely as 

possible) and of the psychology of acquiring technical skill. 
rat (d) Methods of teaching, with special reference to the formu- 
ation and development of schemes of correlated studies. 

(e) Objective of new education, studied with reference to the 
actual conditions of life in the country. 


hygiene, sanitation and 


4. An outline course in physiology, 
blems of village life and 


Haaie referring specially to the actual pro 
iming at direct, practical utility. 


__5. A revision arid further development ofthe basic course in 
Social studies directed towards securing the teacher’s proper orienta- 
tion to the manifold problems of his social environment. This should 
culminate in a broad general survey of India and the world during 


the last fifty years. 


toi 6. A course of lessons and directed study in the mother tongue 

lit ntroduce the teachers to some masterpieces of Indian art and 
erature, thus imparting a general cultural background. 

AN 7. Knowledge of Hiñdustani, and the capacity to read and 

Tite both the Hindi and Urdu scripts, 10 both Hindustani and non- 

S astani speaking areas. (This is essential for teachers in all State 

é ese AMG aided schools, ifitheyare te auenes S07l- of the basic 

ural and civil objectives of this education.) 


pA 8. Black-board writing and drawing. 


9. Physical culture, drill and Deshi games. 
hing in attached demonstration 


> onosi Supervised practice teac 
d of these teachers is concerned, 
ally perfect scholars, but skilled, 
he right mental orientation, who 
munity and anxious to help the 
tand the standard of values 


ou it so far as the training perio 

intelli ject is not to produce academic 

i alia educated craftsmen with t 
ae be desirous of serving the com: 

i ae generation to realise and unders 
Plicit in this education scheme. 
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ABBOT-WOOD REPORT (1936-37) 


On its revival in 1935, the C.A 
ment of a Committee to m i 


roblems of educational Teorpaniga tioa 
of vocational education”, The repor 


» Technical and General. Abbot was the author of 
the report on technical and Wood.on general education, 


of the authors of 
The cee. 
Tkable and well thought out. Unfortunately 


s and acknowledging their debt to the Abbot 
Wood Report made 21 


Part of education as general education 
was. It Tecommended that techni i 
and agriculture,” 
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Parallel to those of general education. It led to the establishment 
of Polytechnics and to the control of higher Technical Institutes by 
the Central Government. Technical Education was to be the 
concern of either the State or’ the Central Government. As a result 
ae India Council of Technical Education came into existence 
n 1946. 


Abbot, formerly Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board 
of Education, England, and S. H. Wood, Director of Intelligence, 
Board of Education, England, for making necessary suggestions 
Visited the country during the winter of 1936-37 and submitted their 
Teport in June 1937. 


The most important recommendations outlined in the First 
Part are: 

l. Infant classes should, as far as possible, be entrusted to 
trained teachers ; and for this and other reasons the development 
of educational provision of girls and women is of paramount 
Importance. i 

2. The education of children in the primary school should 
be based more upon the natural interests and activities of young 
children and less upon book-learning. Concentration on narrow 
learning is unsound. 

The curriculum of the rural middle school should be 

Closely related to children’s environment ; and if English is taught 

to any children of ‘middle school’ age it should not be allowed to 
result in an excessive amount of linguistic load. - 

P The mother-tongue should, as far as possible, be the medium 

Of instruction throughout the hig! school stage, but English should 

€ a compulsory language for all pupils at this stage. But the 
teaching of English should be made more realistic. — ; 

5. More systematic attention should be paid to the teaching 
Of Fine Arts, and steps should be taken to secure for high schools 
à supply of qualified teachers of Fine Arts- 

6. The pre-service education course of teachers of primary 
and middle schools should be a three-year course following without 


any gap in the completion of middle school course. 


f the Second Part are : 


The main recommendations © z 
1 education should not greatly 


3 1. The expansion of vocational 
Utstrip the development of industry- 
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2. General and vocational education are not to be regarded as 
essentially different branches, but the earlier and later phases of a 
continuous process. Each subject in the vocational school has its 
origin in the non-vocational school. 


3. Vocational education must be based on an adequate 
general education. The entrance standard should not, as a rule, be 
below that reached at the end of the middle school (Class VIII): 
Pupils from this stage can be admitted to junior vocational schools. 
Pupils who have successfully completed the higher secondary 
school course can be admitted to senior vocational schools. 


4. The junior vocational school, receiving its pupils at the 
end of Class VIII and Providing a three year course, would be 
parallel to the higher secondary school. The senior vocational 
School, receiving its pupils at the end of Class XI and providing 4 
two-year course, would be parallel to the higher secondary school. 


5. Part-time schools should be provided for the further edU- 
cation of young men already in employment. 


6. A limited number of hi 
an agricultural bias. 
7. The Governme 


college, working in clos 
college. 


gher secondary schools should have 


nt should establish a vocational training 
€ association with an ordinary training 
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SARGENT REPORT OR THE REPORT ON THE 


POST-WAR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(1944) 


In 1944, while, in England, Butlers’ White Paper on Education 


Was passing into an Act the Central Advisory Board of Education 
in India published a comprehensive report on the Post-War 
Educational Development of the country. This was 4 first systematic 
and national level attempt at tackling the problems of education as a 
Whole. In fact, work on the problems of education had started in 
1938 when a National Planning Committee had taken up the 
assessment of educational reconstruction at national level. The 
World War interrupted the effort. The C.A.B.E. had also started 
that work in 1938 but the piecing together of the report of various 
committees could be done only in 1943-44. 


The report significantly quotes the White Paper “Upon the 
Education of the people of this country the fate of this country 


depends”, It reveals that whereas the pre-war Britain was spending 
Rs. 33:20 per head on education India’s comparable expenditure 


Was only Rs 0°89 per head. The merits of this report are obvious. 
It is concise, comprehensive and workable. It champions basic 
education for children from 6 to 14 and pleads for effective teaching 


at the primary level. It finds that a national system of education 
would take 30 to 40 years to be evolved. 
65 
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Unfortunately it was drafted when the techniques of perspective 
planning were not known and the Tesearch available on planni 
was meagre. Nor were the national goals precisely oe ike 
projections of population, the Tate of economic growth, the ie 
price levels are not there. Then, the plan could ee a 
neither to the aspiring State Governments who could ill affor i 
have a four-year period of preparation and 30 to 35 a 
implementation nor to the Centre because of the colossal expendi AA 
involved for per capita cost was to be Rs. 11 in 30 se 
exclusive of the cost of building. One reason why the Taa 
suffered unmerited neglect was the suspicion of its being to Praa 
inspired and modelled. It is, however, clear that the lone 
the report was by no means far out of the figures known to A 
The Education Commission’s estimates of cost are Rs. 12 per re 
as against Sargent report’s Rs. 11. The number of years would 


about the same from 1951 to 1981. It wasa pity that the report was 
shelved. 


Report by the Central Ad 
Post-War Educational 
larly known as the Sa 
Sargent, Educational Ad 


visory Board of Education on na 
Development in India (1944) (Poni 

rgent Report after the name of Jo 

viser to the Government of India) | 
Members j 


Jogendra Singh (Chairman) 
W.H.F. Armstrong _ Sayidur Rahman 
P.N. Banerjea Renuka Ray 
C.V. Chandrasekharan M. Ruthnaswamy 


Maurice Gwyer Mohd. Samin Jan 
M. Afzal Husin John Sargent 


Pir Illahi Bakhsh H.N. Sen l 
Mirza M. Ismail Shah Alam j ] 


W.A. Jenkins Leonard G.D. Silva 
Abdus Samad Khan Ujjal Singh 


Tamizuddin Khan R.M. Statham 
WAIU Krishnamachari Malini B. Sukthankar 


wn F he 
The peport in its introduction began with these words from t! 
White Paper ini 


British education whi 
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“Upon the educatio ople of thi 
, n of the peopl 
nE iry denendi ple of this country the fate 


jee or Education Desired for India 
Eto i cents remarks the report sets out the aim of 
ese words :— 

essen pie: ne aim throughout has been to devise @ system which is 
certain Hae janas Board at the same time believe that there are 
the future ARENA principles which must determine the training of 
iE neen, wherever in the world he or she may happen to 
communit z cannot conceive that any form of social or political 
the mn an ever prosper unless the importance of fostering in 
and integrit Ae such attributes as physical fitness, intelligence 
cular they me character receives the fullest recognition. — In parti- 
they have į anxious not to expose themselves to the criticism that 
wish to hemi the moral or spiritual side of education ; they 
Of education with all the emphasis in their power that at all stages 
must the training of the intellect and the training of character 
nate Proceed side by side. 

asic Education 

aa report observed :— 

N (P rimary and Middle) education as envisaged by the 
contained tvisory Board, embodies many of the educational ideas 
certain TA the original Wardha Scheme, though it differs from it in 
through TRA particulars. The main principle 
world. At PANI has been endorsed by educationists all over the 
Stadually u e lower stages the activity will take many forms, leading 
ar as p to a basic craft or crafts suited to local conditions. So 

7 aS possible the whole of the curriculum will be harmonised with 


is ge 
gencral conception. The three R’s by themselves can no longer 
fficient citizenship. The 


view that education at 
n or should be 


of learning 


e ` 
ie amy | The most which can be expec h 
Tequired 7 cover the cost of the additional materials and equipment 
F Or practical work. 
consist pa education, while preserving its essential unity, will 
Of five fe wo stages—the junior (or Primary) stage, covering a period 
ars and the senior (or Middle) stage, covering three years. 
en 
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Those who find the term “Basic” unattractive and prefer the existing 
nomenclature of “Primary” and “Middle” for these two stages are 
of course at liberty to retain these, provided they accept the essential 
unity of the two stages and the necessity of so planning the Primary 
course that it leads up naturally to the Middle. The main reason 
for this division is that at about the age of eleven to twelve, with 
the onset of adolescence, certain mental and physical changes occur 
in boys and girls which necessitate a corresponding adjustment both 
in the content of the curriculum and in the methods of instruction. 
“Hence”, as the second Basic Committee says, “arises the need a 
treating the instruction given before and after this psychologica 
break as forming two well defined Stages, each with its own scope, 
aim and technique though inspired by the same fundamental aim. 


The Sargent Report endorsed the recommendations of the two 
committees of the Central Advisory on Basic Education. 


Two committees of the Central Advisory on Basic Education 
made the following recommendations :— 


(a) First Committee : 

(1) The scheme of ‘basic’ education should first be introduced 
in rural areas. 

(2) The age range for compulsion should be six to fourteen 
years, but children can be admitted to the ‘basic’ school at the age 
of five. 

(3) Diversion of students from the ‘basic’ school to other kinds 


of schools should be allowed after the 5th class or about the age of 
eleven plus. 


(4) The medium of instruction should be the mother tongue of 
the pupils. 

(5) A common language for India is desirable. This should be 
Hindustani with both the Urdu and Hindi scripts. Option should 
be given to children to choose the script and provision should be 
made for teaching them in that script. Every teacher should know 
both scripts, viz., Urdu and Hindi. Some members of the Committee 
Suggest that the adoption of Roman script might prove a solution to 
the language difficulty and greatly minimise the work of both scholar 
and teacher. 


(6) The Wardha Scheme 


of basic education is in full agreement 
with th 


e recommendations made in the Wood-Abbott Report so far 
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as the principle of learning by doing is concerned. This activity 
Should be of many kinds in the lower classes and later should lead to 
a basic craft, the produce from which should be saleable and the 
Proceeds applied to the upkeep of the school. 

(7) Certain elements of cultural subjects, which cannot be 
Correlated with the basic craft, must be taught independently. 

(8) The training of teachers should be reorganized and their 
Status raised. 

(9) No teacher should receive less than Rs. 20 per mensem. 

(10) Efforts should be made to recruit more women teachers 
and to persuade girls of good education to take up teaching. 

(11) Basic schools should be started only when suitable trained 
teachers are available. 

(12) The curriculum will need revision in the light of experience. 

(13) English should not be introduced as an optional subject in 
basic schools. 

(14) The State should provide facilities as at present for every 
community to give religious teaching, when so desired but not at the 
Cost of the State. 

_ (15) No external examinations need be held. At the end of the 
basic school course a leaving certificate based on an internal 
examination should be given. 

(16) Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of the 5th 
class (age eleven plus) should also be granted a leaving certificate. 

(17) Promotion from class to class will be determined by the 
school, though the results of the internal examinations should be 
Subject to the supervisor’s inspection. 

o 
(b) Second Committee : ra 
(1) While the provision of ‘pre-basic’ education in Nursery and 
Infants Schools and classes is highly desirable, it is not practicable 
at this stage, in view of the lack both of money and of trained women 
teachers, to advocate its introduction on a compulsory basis. Provin- 
cial Governments should aim in the first place (a) at providing model 
Infants and Nursery Schools in suitable centres, (b) at increasing the 
Supply of properly trained infants’ teachers, who should be women, 
(c) at encouraging the enrolment in ‘basic’ schools of children below 
the minimum age for compulsory attendance, and (d) at stimulating 
the provision by voluntary agencies of efficient pre-basic schools. 
f (2) ‘Basic? education should comprise a course of eight years 
Tom the age of six to fourteen years and that this course while 
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preserving its essential unity should consist of two stages—the first 
stage, the ‘Junior’ stage, covering a period of five years and the 
second stage, the ‘Senior’, three years. 


` (3) The transfer of children from the ‘basic’ school to other 
forms of post-primary education should be allowed after the 5th 
grade i.e., at the conclusion of the ‘Junior basic’ stage. 


(4) The various types of post-primary school (other than the 
‘senior basic’ school) to which suitable children may be transferred 
at the end of the ‘junior basic’ stage should provide a variety of 
courses extending over a period of at least five years after the age of 
eleven. These courses, while preserving an essentially cultural 
character, should be designed to prepare pupils for entry to industrial 
and commercial occupations as well as to Universities. 


(5) Special arrangements should be made in these schools for 
assimilating pupils who decide to continue their education after 


completing the full course in the ‘basic’ school i.e., after reaching 
the 8th class. 


(6) Suitable courses should be framed for girls attending 
‘senior basic’ schools which should include such subjects as cookerys 
laundry work, needle work, homecrafts, the care of children and 
first aid, the remainder of the instruction to be correlated with this 


course of domestic science in accordance with the general principles 
of the ‘basic education’ scheme. 


(7) A standing committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education should be appointed to watch new educational experi- 
ments carried on in the provinces as well as the progress 0° 
educational developments generally, with special reference to ‘basic 
education, and to make recommendations to the Board for necessary 
action. There should be a representative of the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh on this Committee. 

(8) Subject to such conditions as are set out in the report the 
Central Government should contribute not less than half the amount 
of the approved net recurring expenditure on ‘basic’? education 19 


each province, the balance to be found by the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the local bodies entrusted by it with the administration 
of compulsory education. For capital expenditure on buildings, 
equipment etc., a loan system should be adopted. 


(9) A Central agency should be established in each province 


for the disposal of marketable articles produced in schools. 


A 


| 
| 
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Primary Education 

The scheme of Basic Education with some modifications was 
adopted. 

“Basic (Primary and Middle) education, as envisaged by the 
Central Advisory Board, embodies many of the educational ideas 
contained in the Original Wardha Scheme, though it differs from it 
in certain important particulars. The main principle of “learning 
through activity” has been endorsed by educationists all over the 
world. At the lower stages the activity will take many forms, 
leading gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local condi- 
tions. So far as possible the whole of the curriculum will be 
harmonised with this general conception. The three R’s by them- 
selves can no longer be regarded as an adequate equipment for 
efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are unable to endorse 
the view that education at any stage and particularly in the lowest 
stages can or should be expected to pay for itself through the sale of 
articles produced by the pupils. The most which can be expected in 
this respect is that sales should cover the cost of the additional 
materials and equipment required for practical work...... boss On 
leaving (the school), the pupil should be prepared to take his place 
in the community as a worker and as a future citizen. — He should 
also be inspired with the desire to continue his education through 
such means as a national system of education may place at his 
disposal. With this end in view, the Senior Basic School should 
afford the widest possible opportunities for those corporate activities 
including physical training and organised games, which are essential 
to supplement the instruction given in the class-room. 

High School and Its Function ‘ 

“The function of the High School” says the Report, “is to 
cater for those children who are well above the average in ability. 
It will, therefore, only admit pupils selected on the basis of - 
abilities, aptitudes, and general promise.” i 
_  “*High school education should on no account be considered 
Simply as preliminary to University education, but as a stage 
Complete in itself......... While it will remain a very important 
function of the High Schools to pass On their most able pupils to 
Universities or other institutions of equivalent standard the large 
Majority of High School leavers should receive an education that will 
fit them for direct entry into occupations and professions......though 
a certain percentage of them may be expected to require further 
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training for a period of one to three years, either full-time or part- 


time in order to qualify themselves for Posts that require special 
skill.” 


Two Types of High Schools 


The reorganised High Schools, according to the Report should 
be of two main types—the Academic and the Technical. 


“The Academic High School will impart instruction in the 
Arts and pure Sciences ; while the Technical High School will 
Provide training in the applied sciences and industrial and com- 
mercial subjects. In both types the course in the Junior depart- 
ments covering the present Middle Stage will be very much the same 
and there will be a common core of the ‘humanities’ throughout. 
Art and Music should form an integral part of the curriculum in 
both and all girls should take a course in domestic science......... 


possible at any rate up to the end of the Junior courses........ - In 
smaller centres which can only be served economically by single 
High Schools, the individual schools Should be required to offer RS 
wide a choice of courses as possible. In rural areas T an agri- 
cultura] bias should be given to the curriculum.” 


University Education 


The Report summarises its recommendations on University 
education in the following words :— 


“Indian Universities, as they exist to-day, despite many 
admirable features do not fully sattsfy the requirements of a national 
System of education. In order to raise standards all round, the 


course. The proposed Teorganization of the High School System 
will facilitate this. Ad 


(in certain subjects longer). The tutorial system should be widely 
extended and closer Personal 


and students. The importa: 
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Post-graduate studies and particularly in pure and applied research 
Should be emphasised. Steps should be taken to improve the 
Conditions of service, including remuneration of University and 
‘College Teachers where those now in operation are not attracting 
men and women of the requisite calibre.” 


Technical and Vocational Education 
The Report divided the workers needed by Indian Arts and 
Industries into four categories :— 


(a) Chief Executives and Research Workers of the Future. 
These will normally have their preliminary training in a Technical 
High School and will then pass to the Technological Department of 
a University or to a full-time course of the National Diploma type 
In a Technical Institution. The admission to these courses should 
be the outcome of a very strict process of selection. They will not 
be many. 


(b) Minor Executives, Foremen, Charge Hands etc. It is 
the main aim of the Technical High School to satisfy this need ; 
but the Technical High School pupil will be required to continue 
his technical education either by taking a National Diploma or 
Certificate Course or by attending part-time classes of a fairly 
advanced description. 


(c) Skilled Craftsmen. These may be recruited from 
Technical High School pupils ; but as a rule after passing through 
‘the Senior Basic School where they will have mastered the rudiments 
of craft work, they will go to Junior Technical Trade or Industrial 
Schools for a further two or three years full-time course. 


(d) Semi-skilied and Unskilled Labour. They will be 
recruited mostly directly from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools where 
they will have done some craft work. It is important to afford these 
Persons facilities both for continuing their general education and for 
improving their skill, so that the best of them may ultimately ascend 


to the skilled class. 


The Role of Adult Education i 

The role of Adult Education, according to the Report, “is to 
make every possible member of a State an effective and efficient 
‘citizen and thus to give reality to the ideal of democracy...... In India, 
‘So far the general attitude has been to regard adult education as 
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connoting adult literacy. The reason is obvio us, for the problem in 
this country is vastly different from what it is in Western countries. 
A child must learn to walk before he can run ; an adult must be literate 
before he can hope to derive any benefit from facilities for education 
in the wider sense......... The main emphasis in this country must, for 
some time to come, be on literacy, although from the very beginning 
some provision must be made for adult education proper, so that 


those made literate may have an inducement as well as an opportunity 
to pursue their studies.” 


The Report made many observations regarding the organisation 
of a programme of Adult Education, 


SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE REPORT 

(I) Basic Education 

(a) A system of universal, compulsory and free education for 
all boys and girls between the ages of six and fourteen should be 
introduced as speedily as possible though in view of the practical 
difficulty of recruiting the Tequisite supply of trained teachers it may 
not be possible to complete it in less than forty years. 


(b) The character of the instruction to be provided should 
follow the general lines laid down in the reports of the Central 
Advisory Board’s two Committees on Basic Education. 


(c) The Senior Basic (Middle) School, being the finishing 
school for the great majority of future citizens, is of fundamental’ 
Importance and should be generously staffed and equipped. 


(d) All education depends on the teacher. The present status 


and remuneration of teachers and especially those in Primary Schools, 
are deplorable. 


sent the minimu 
these should be 


2) N ursery Education 


E a An adequate provision of pre-primary instruction in the 
m of Nursery Schools or classes is an essential adjunct to any 


— 


———i 
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national system of education. The provision in this respect at present 
is negligible. 


___(6) In urban areas, where sufficient children are available 
within a reasonable radius, separate Nursery Schools or departments 
may be provided ; elsewhere Nursery classes should be attached to 
Junior Basic (Primary) Schools. 


i (c) Nursery Schools and classes should, invariably be staffed 
with women teachers who have received special training for this work. 


à (d) Pre-primary education should in all cases be free. While 
it may not be feasible to make attendance compulsory, no efforts 
should be spared to persuade parents to send their children to school 
voluntarily, particularly in areas where housing conditions are un- 
satisfactory and/or mothers are accustomed to go out to work. 


__,(e) The main object of education at this stage is to give young 
children social experience rather than formal instruction. 


3 (f) On the basis of a normal age-range of three to six years 
ae has been made for 10,00,000 places in Nursery Schools and 
Classes. 


(3) High School Education 
(a) The High School course should cover six years and the 
normal age of admission should be about eleven. 


(b) Entry to High Schools should be on a selective basis ; only’ 
those pupils should be admitted who show promise of taking full 
advantage of the education provided. Additional places may be 
provided for those not selected provided that no cost fallson public 

unds. r 


(c) In accordance with the general principle set out in (b) 
above, places in High Schools should be provided for at least one 
child in every five of the appropriate age-group. 


the right children, the methods of 


(d) In order to secure s 
the most careful consideration. 


selection to be employed will require 
Special arrangements will have to be made for the transfer from 


Senior Basic (Middle) Schools to High Schools of suitable children 
and particularly of those who show signs of late development. 
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(e) High Schools should be of two main types—(i) Academic 
ii) Technical. The objective of both should be to provide a good 
all-round education combined with some preparation in the later 
stages for the careers which pupils will enter on leaving school. 


(f) The curriculum in all cases should be as varied as circum- 
stances permit and should not be unduly restricted by the require- 
ments of Universities or examining bodies. 


(g) In order that no poor child of ability may be excluded, 
liberal assistance in the form of free places, scholarships and stipends 
should be available throughout the course. 


(h) In order to secure teachers of the right type, the salaries 
paid in all recognised schools, whether maintained by the State or by 


private bodies, should not be less than those prescribed by the 
€entral Advisory Board of Education 


(4) University Education 


(a) Indian Universities, as they exist to-day, despite many 


admirable features do not fully satisfy the requirements of a national 
system of education. 


(b) In order to raise standards all round, the conditions for 
admission must be revised with the object of ensuring that all students 
are capable of taking full advantage of a University Course. The 
Proposed reorganisation of the High School system will facilitate this. 
Adequate financial assistance must be provided for poor students. 


Pac) mache Present intermediate course should be abolished. 
Ultimately the whole of this course should be covered in the High 
School but as an immediate step the first year of the course should 
be transferred to High Schools and the second to Universities. 


_,_ (d) The minimum length of a University degree course should 
be three years. 
(e) The tutorial s 


ystem should be widely extended and closer 
Personal contacts estab] 


ished between teachers and students. 

(f) The importance of establishing a high standard in post- 
graduate studies and Particularly in pure and applied research should 
be emphasised. 


ie 
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$ (g) Steps should be taken to improve the conditions of 
service, including remuneration, of University and College teachers 
where those now in operation are not attracting men and women of 
the requisite calibre. 


(h) An Indian University Grants Committee should be 
constituted for the purposes and with the terms of reference set out 


in this chapter. 


(i) To provide for the increased number of able and well- 
prepared students which a national system of High Schools may be 
expected to produce, approximately 2,40,000 places, or double the 
existing number, should be available in Universities. 


(5) Technical Commercial and Art Education 

(a) In view of the prospective needs of post-war industry and 
commerce for skilled technicians, and in order to cater for the 
aptitudes of those who will derive greater benefit from a practical 
course, the establishment of an efficient system of technical 
education at all stages, on the lines set out in the report of the 
Technical Education Committee, is a matter of great urgency. 
had to the recommendations of 


(b) Due regard should be 
t of the scope and content of 


the Abbott-Wood Report in respec 
Technical instruction. 


(6) Adult Education 9 
The main conclusions and recommendations of the Adult 
Education Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 


together with the decisions of the Board thereon, are reproduced 
below :— 
nd effective solution of India’s 


educational problems, the provision of facilities for adult education 
on the widest scale and the introduction of a free and compulsory 
system of primary education are of equal urgency and must be 


treated as complementary to one 


(1) To secure an early a 


another. 


gn is only one aspect of the 
lence of illiteracy in India at 
which immediate attention 


(2) While the literacy campai 
adult education movement, the preva 
the present time makes it the aspect to 
must be devoted. 
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(3) Literacy is a means to further education and must not be 
regarded as an end in itself. The primary aim of the campaign 
must be not merely to make adults literate but to keep them 
literate. To achieve its object the attack must be launched on the 
widest possible front with the help of every agency, human or 
material, which can in any way contribute to its success. Continuous 
and effective propaganda of all kinds is essential. 


(4) Efforts should be directed in the beginning to persuade 


illiterates voluntarily to undergo instruction. If a voluntary system 


fails to achieve its object, ways and means of bringing pressure to 
bear on illiterates should be explored. 


(5) in a movement of this character the utmost freedom must 
be allowed to experiment and Tegard must be had at all times to 
local conditions. No useful Purpose would be served by attempting 
to prescribe methods or draw up a code applicable to India asa 
whole. Valuable assistance might, however, be afforded to Provincial 
Governments and other authorities responsible for adult education if 


a committee of experts were appointed to report on questions of 
teaching technique and Survey the results of experiments. 


carried out in many areas. The Educational Commissioner was 
asked to collect information from Provincial Education Authorities 


as and when available and to Prepare a statement for the Board.”) 


(6) Whatever subjects are introduced into the curriculum and 


ing methods adopted, the form in which 
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the former. The easiest way of approach to many adult students 
may be through subjects of a vocational character. 


(8) Witha view to defining what is meant by an adult it is 
recommended :— 


(a) That a boy under the age of twelve should not be admitted 
to an adult centre under any circumstances ; 


(b) That a boy, so long as he is attending a full-time day 
Schoo], should not be encouraged to attend evening classes as well ; 
and 
en (c) That subject to (b) above and wherever the numbers 
justify it, separate classes should be organized for boys between 
twelve and sixteen. 


It is unnecessary to fix any age limits in the case of girls who 
Wish to join adult classes for women. 


(9) Every effort should be made to enlist the help of voluntary 
agencies. Classes run by reputable associations should receive every 
€ncouragement and bodies whose primary objects are not educational 
need not be excluded if adequate safeguards are provided against 
any risk of the movement being used for religious or political 
Propaganda. 


(10) Universities should be urged to expand and popularize 
the work of their extra-mural departments and provide opportunities 
for adult students of exceptiona? ability to take a University 
Course, 


e number and scope of institutions 
instruction is urgently 
tional kind should be 


(11) An extension in th 
Providing technical, commercial and art 
Needed, and subjects of a cultural or recrea 
Meluded in their curricula. 


of social reconstruction. 


(12) Adult education is a branch t 
be taught in all Univer- 


Social science in a practical form should 
Sities, 

_ (13) The possibility of making a period of social service 
obligatory on all students in Universities and pupils in the upper 
forms of High Schools should be carefully examined. Pending the 


Setting up of a special committee for this purose a strong appeal 
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should be made to all educated persons, and in particular to 


Thee ‘ ith 
Government servants, to render voluntary service in connection wit. 
the literacy campaign. 


they might think fit.”) 


(14) Mechanical aids to 
cinema, the gramophone and the 
great effect in adult education. 
much more widely than at present 
the supply and reduce the cost. 
points should be collected and dist 
Central Advisory Board of Education 


(15) An adequate supply of trained and competent nie 
is the fundamental need in adult as in every other branch O 


education. e expected to form the 


learning such as the radio, the 
magic lantern can be used with 
To enable them to be employed 
steps should be taken to increase 
Information on this and other 
ributed by the Bureau of the 


that the course of training 
instruction in the technique 


least one Province, of a number of full-time 
only is a commendable experiment. 

(18) The movement so fa 
unpaid service but it ; 


Tequire a very considerable portion of paid workers, especially when 


truction beyond the stage of mere literacy. 
The financial implications Of this 


Conditions of service to be offered 
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centre. Liberal grants should be given to increase the number and 
size of. libraries, particularly in rural areas, and to assist. the 
production of suitable literature. The Central Government should 
help in the distribution of books and other literature by granting 
special postal concessions. Provincial Governments should take 
immediately steps to deal with the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs so far as the supply of text-books is concerned. 


(Board’s decision : “While in full agreement as to the need 
for extending libraries and providing» suitable literature, ‘the Board 
felt that no useful purpose would be served by asking the. Central 
Government for special; postal concessions as, suggested by the 
Committee.”’) : 


(20) The importance of a wide expansion of facilities for 
adult education is even more important in the case of women than 
that of men. The methods of approach in the case of women must 
be at once more varied and less formal. 


b (21) Illiteracy is not confined to the village ; a large propor- 
tion of the workers in urban areas is also illiterate. In this connection 
it is essential to secure the co-operation of employers of labour and 
associations of workers. The question of levying a tax on those 
employers of labour who do not make adequate provision for the 
education of their employees is worthy of consideration. 


(Board’s decision : “The Board felt that practical difficulties 
would arise with regard to the levying of a tax on those employers 
who do not make provision for the education of their employees.”’) 


(22) It should be obligatory on all Government departments, 
Central and local, to ensure that their staffs are literate. 


(Board’s decision: ‘‘While agreeing asto the desirability of 
all Government departments giving every encouragement to their 
Staffs to become literate, the Board did not agree that this should 
be made obligatory under existing circumstances.”’) : 


(23) The progress of the Adult Education Movement can only 
be ensured if its control in each Province is vested in a single 
authority. That authority should be the Education Department. 
It should be the duty of the Education Department (a) to establish 


é 
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‘satisfactory contacts with other authorities in the province concerned 
with social Teconstruction, of which adult education is a part and 
(b) to delegate authority to such subordinate bodies and to appoint 
‘such officers as local circumstances may Tequire for the effective 
‘organization and supervision of the movement. 


s s i a 
view of the extreme importance of bringing the campaign om 
‘successful conclusion at the earliest possible date, the sane 
‘Government should afford financial assistance to those Provin 


es 
‘Governments which are Prepared to carry out approved schem 
within the next five years. 


(Board’s decision : «Ip view of the prior claims of primary 
education to any financial assistance which might be forthcoming 
from the Central Government towards educational development 1n 
the Provinces, the Board were unable to accept the recommendation 
of the Committee that the Central Government should make a 


$ Pa: 3 d 
specific grant to Provincial Government for carrying out approve 
schemes of adult education.”) 


(25) In each Province there should be established a Buin 
to collect and distribute information with regard to the aon 
education movement. There should also be à Central Bureau to 
collect, collate and Publish at regular intervals information as 
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part of any national system of education. These are particularly 
important in India today in view of the very high percentage of 
illiterates. 


(b) Literacy isa means not an end in itself. Although the 
main emphasis in the beginning may be placed on the liquidation 
Of illiteracy, adult education in the full sense must be provided for 
those already literate. The amount of this should progressively 
increase as illiteracy disappears. 


(c) It is estimated that even with the introduction of a 
universal system of Basic education there will be over 9 crores of 
illiterates (age 10—40) to be dealt with. Plans should be made to 
solve this problem by a campaign spread over twenty years. Before 
this campaign opens, five years should be devoted to the necessary 
Preparations, including the recruitment and training of the staff of 
teachers required. 


(d) In this as in all branches of education the quality of the 
teacher is of supreme importance. The difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficient number of teachers of the right type, particularly women, 
must on no account be under-estimated. 


(e) The responsibility for adult education must rest with the 
State but every effort should be made to enlist the aid of suitable 
Voluntary organisations wherever available. 


(7) Training of Teachers œ» 7 

(a) The existing training institutions are barely sufficient to 
Meet wastage among existing teachers and to train those hitherto 
untrained. 


(b) New Training Colleges (including University Education 
Departments) must be provided to supply the additional teachers 
Whom a national system will require. These will amount to over 
20,00,000 non-graduates for schools of all types and 1,80,000 gradu- 


ates for high schools. 

(c) Arrangements should be made to pick out suitable boys and 
girls towards the end of the high school course. This is particularly 
important in girls’ high schools in view of the vast increase in the 
number of women teachers required. 
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(d) The courses provided should be essentially practical sog 
should be specially related to the needs of the schools in which the 
trainees will subsequently serve. 


(e) No fees should be charged in training colleges; liberal 
assistance should be available for the maintenance of poor students. 


(f) Refresher courses are of the utmost importance and should 
be provided for all types of teachers but particularly for those in 
remote rural areas. Facilities should be provided for research and 


selected teachers should be encouraged to study educational methods 
in foreign countries. 


(8) The Health of the School Child 


The main conclusions of the Joint Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and Health are set out below: 


Introduction and Historical 

(1) The Committee wish to draw special attention to the fre- 
quency with which a system of medical inspection has been started 12 
a Province only to be abandoned after a short while as a measure o 
economy. This indicates that there has not been a clear appreciation 
of the fundamental necessity for and the essential characteristics of 4 
school medical scheme. The Committee emphasise that satisfactory 
arrangements for school medical inspection and treatment form an 
essential part of any efficient system of public education. 


Aims and Objects of a School Medical Service 

(2) The Committee consider that the aims and objects of 4 
school medical service, as defined by Sir George Newman, are appli- 
cable to India and that it is absolutely essential that steps be taken tO 
ensure that children attending school are healthy and kept healthy- 


This is necessary not only from the medical but also from the 
educational point of view. 


(3) In developing a school medical service in India a big 
difficulty is the inadequate number of qualified doctors and nurses: 
However, in some of the large cities it should be possible to organise 
school health work on as wide a basis as in the West. 

Medical Inspection 

(4) Probably fift 


y per cent of the children attending school 
would be found to req 


uire medical attention or medical observation- 
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; (5) Too much weight cannot be given to health consideration 
e erminig the age at which children should be admitted to school. 
fe. age of school entry should be not more than six and preferably 


a an Many routine examinations of school children in some parts 
oe fa are unnecessary. The routine examinations should be (a) 
Ae Š ay into a primary school at approximately the sixth year, (b) at 
high y enth year, and (c) at the fourteenth year. For children in 
DAM ools when leaving at the age of seventeen a final examination 
Ae Children going from a private school without a medical 
ae ton scheme to a secondary school should be given a routine 
ination as soon as possible after admission. 


Bis (7) A whole-time doctor may reasonably be expected to carry 
,000 routine inspections in a year. 


Whi (8) A medical record will have to be maintained for each child, 
ich will go with the child when he goes from one school to another. 


(9) Height and weight records should be taken not less than 


twi 
ice a year. This work should be done by the teacher. 


fied goo) Medical inspection should only be carried out by a quali- 
Octor with special training for the work. 


hae ) Medical inspection should take place in the school during 
With ours and if possible the parents should be present. In schools 
uri a Physical instructor, he should as far as possible be available 

Ng the inspection. The doctor should go through the inspection 


Tes i 
ults with the teacher. 


Tr 
atment and Follow-up 
st) A scheme for medical inspectio. 
$ ent and follow-up is of little or no use- Schemes for treatment 
include provision for supplementary nourishment. Special 


Tran 5 

aden a will be necessary for treating dental defects, tonsils and 
S fe . ous. 

Caring, and for correcting the more serious defects of vision and 


treat n without provision for 
Mus 


ool clinics should 


(13) In urban areas accommodation for sch 
buildings 


e 
Provi 
ided at convenient centres. In many towns, 
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suitable for the purpose already exist, such as maternity and child 
welfare centres. Where it is not possible to provide special school 
Clinics, the next best plan is a special session for school children at 
the local hospital or dispensary. 


(14) Much of the minor elementary treatment can be done by 
the teacher provided he has received the requisite instruction. 


(15) Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of e dis a 
amongst school children must be carried into the home, if soun 
progress is to be achieved. 


(16) Every effort should be made to secure the interest and 


co-operation of health visitors in following up the defective schoo 
children in their homes. 


(17) The lack of contact in every type of school between 
teachers and parents is a regrettable feature of school life in India, 
which the Committee feel should be remedied as soon as possible. 


(18) As the teacher is the solution of so many of the problems 
of school health, the Committee urge the vital importance of making 


the conditions of employment more attractive to the right type ° 
man and woman. 


Nutrition 


(19) The children of primary schools are not generally included 
in the schemes for mid-day meals. The effects of malnutrition 08 
primary school children are not less serious than on children of 
higher ages. All the children should be given a mid-day meal, 
whether it is brought from their homes or provided at the school. 
Parents able to pay should contribute to the scheme. 


(20) Simple text-books embodying the fundamental principles 


of nutrition should be made available in the different Indian 
languages. 


Personal and Environmental Hygiene 

(21) The practice of personal hygiene by school children depends 
largely on the example set by the teacher. Not only must : the 
teacher’s personal cleanliness be of a high standard but his physique 
and general health must also be good. All candidates for admission 
to training colleges and schools should be medically examined. The 
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teacher s 3 
Bcc sonig be medically examined at intervals as much to protect 
h as to eliminate any danger to the school population. 


of tem Š daily parade before the school starts gives an opportunity 
Bias g cleanliness standards. It should be a health and cleanliness 


tthe ae) Where it is necessary to use ordinary buildings as schools, 
local h ponsible educational authority should obtain the advice of the: 
ealth officer as to their suitability. 


stan an mee appointmen. of a body of experts to report on suitable: 
mended or lighting, ventilation and heating of schools is recom-- 


ner should be provided: 


(25) In each school some type of contai 
d key is made available. 


in whi 
hich wholesome water kept under lock an 


Offers 29) Regarding the provision of latrines, the bored-hole latrine- 
atisfactory solution in most rural and suburban areas. 


Ae The effect of posture on the child’s health and growth with. 
importa Teference to the use of desks and seats is a matter of great 
nce and requires special investigation by experts. 


dren for the cleaning Up: 


2 3 
(28) Co-operative effort among the chil 
hould be encouraged and. 


of t 
ES TR and its surrounding areas S 
£ are made for carrying this out. 
eachì 
TE of Hygiene in Schools and in Training Colleges 
the aan Instruction of school children in hygiene should begin at 
ee age possible and at the beginning should be made wholly 
lines and devoted mainly to personal hygiene. 


me is an appropriate and’ 
f a healthy life during the 


On pr 


3 ; 
valaan The Junior Red Cross Health Ga 
Dinars A of laying the foundations © 
Y school years. 
e ae Hygiene should be a compulsory subject in all courses for 
ning of teachers. 
important part 


. (32 s 
Of th ) Practical demonstrations should form an 
They should be 


© Cour, fla 
Se of training in hygiene for teachers. 
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taught by practice to recognise defects in children and to do elemen- 
tary treatment. 


(33) . Text-books on hygiene dealing with Indian conditions are 
indispensable. 


Physical Education 


(34) The Education Department headquarters: staff hou 
include a well qualified and experienced officer to organise the schem 


for physical instruction in colleges and schools. He should have an 
Inspector for each District. 


(35) -The physical instructor should have training in the elemen- 


tary principles of Physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and of 
nutrition. 


lop in them the incentive and the ability-to train children to practise 
them to co-operate intelligently in 


(37) Every secondary school should havea fully trained physical 


instructor, and his appointment should be a condition for a grant-in- 
aid. 


(38) District Inspectors should Organise training camps for 
physical instruction, lasting about a‘month for primary school teachers. 


(39) A special effort should be made to accelerate the rate of 
Progress of physical education in girls’ schools. 


(40) Some period everyday during school hours should be 


devoted to organise Physical activity but undue emphasis on drill is 
undesirable. 


Organised games should form an important part of the curri- 
culum for physical education. 


Corporate Activities 


(41) The Education Department should be strongly represented 
on the Junior Red Cross Committees in order that the potential bene 
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fit of this important movement may become more widespread through- 
Out the schools. 


; (42) The curriculum of the school should be arranged to 
Bee at least one period a week for some corporate activity in 
ition to physical training and organised games. 


acti (43) A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school 
JA ities and to increase the opportunities of contact between the 
rents and the school authorities must be undertaken. 


heal (44) Much can be done through education to improve existing 
T th conditions, and the simultaneous education of the child and 
parent is an important part of the corporate activities of the school. 


Administration 
(45) School medical services should be created in the provinces. 


aiai (46) The administrative control of these, including the neces- 
Y budget provision, should be under the Education Department. 


ould be Chief School 
1 service, which should 
dministrative and exe- 
f school children. 


Cai each major province there sh 
‘Contain suffi cer to administer the school medica 
cutive duti cient number of doctors for the a 

ies, medical inspection and treatment 0 


(48) In order to promote co-ordination in regard to school 
ae al work between the Education Department and the Medical and 
lic Health Departments, a co-ordination committee consisting 
apie Director of Public Instruction, Surgeon-General or Inspector- 
neral of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Health should 


© set up į A 
P in major provinces. 


medic: 


4 . 3 
ee making the recommendatio. 


necessari] 
-cal 


ittee do not regard it as 


offic y involving the appointment O 
y er at Provincial headquarters. They are ae 
er to secure as much co-ordination as possible and to facilita 
a Economic use of doctors already in the employment of the Pro- 
at Governments, it may be found convenient for the Surgeon- 
egerel or the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals as the case may 
\œ pT the Director of Public Health to act aS Chief School Medical 

Cer under the Minister for Education. Whether one of these 
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Officers acts as Chief School Medical Officer or a separate appoint- 


ment is made is obviously a matter for each Provincial Government 
to decide. 


(50) Government control over the efficiency of local school 
medical inspection schemes should be exercised through the judicious 
distribution of grants-in-aid to the responsible local bodies. Govern- 
ment grant-in-aid should be at least 50 per cent of the cost. 


» 
(51) The expenditure on the supervising staff maintained at 


Provincial and District headquarters should be a charge on the Pro- 
vincial funds. 


(52) Continuity in school medical work is vital and the period 


of deputation of a doctor for this work should be at least four to five 
years. 


(54) Medical inspection and treatment should be provided free 


for the children of all primary schools and of the primary depart- 
ments of secondary schools. 


(55) In secondary schools, particularly in urban areas, the fees 
charged should include a contributio towards the cost of medical 
inspection and treatment. 


(56) Before a school medical inspection scheme can be draya 
up for rural areas a preliminary survey should be made of the medica 
facilities available and of the ways of supplementing them. 


9. The Education of the Handicapped 

(a) Provision for the mentally or physically handicapped should- 
form an essential part of a national system of education and should 
be administered by the Education Department. 


(b) Hitherto in India. Governments have hardly interested them-- 
Selves at all in this branch of education: what has been done has- 
been due almost entirely to voluntary effort. 


of 


eae © oai possible, handicapped children should not be 
Re ce Tom normal children. Only when the nature and extent of 
eee ai maea necessary, should they be sent to special schools 
ions. Partially handicapped children should i i 
treatment at ordinary schools. ene aa 
Lae The blind and deaf need special educational arrangements 
ao TE specially trained teachers. It may be desirable to establish 
al institutions for training the teachers required. 


a (e) Particular care should be taken to train the handicapped, 
rever possible, for remunerative employment and to find such 


em 
ployment for them. After care work is essential. 


en ) z the absence of any reliable data it is impossible to 
the ne at would be the cost of making adequate provision for 
Batic Sales in India ; 10 per cent. of the total expenditure oD 
igh schools has been set aside for special services, which 

his will suffice. 


inc nee oy 
lude such provision, and it is hoped that t 


l0. Recreative and Social Activities 
a hence The provision of recreative and social activities on an 
eet e scale is an essential feature of any modern educational 
em, 
aye Apart from the needs of boys a 
cra eee attention should be paid to t 
co o are no longer attending school. 
ent on an All-India basis should be set up- 
an KO) A Youth Movement shouid aim at co-ordinating and supple- 
a k rather than superseding the work of organisations already 
ing with aspects of this problem. 
ba (d) The main need of a Youth Movement will be for leaders, 
‘Men and women who will have to be specially trained. The 
ey of finding suitable recruits among demobilised officers and 
.C.0.’s should be explored. i 
PRO The provision of social an 
form an important part of an 


nd girls in schools and 
hose in the 14—20 age 
To serve these a Youth 


d recreative facilities, for adults 


y Social Service scheme. 


ll. Æ 
Employment Bureaux 
a (a) Employment Bureaux form 
er ministration : they are especially nece 
stricted openings at the moment for pt 


an essential part of educational 
ssary in India in view of the 
ogressive employment. 
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(6) Employment Bureaux, if they are to fulfil successfully the 
functions set out in this chapter, must be staffed by trained experts 
with practical experience of teaching and of industrial conditions. 


(c) While contact should be maintained with Employment 
Exchanges, Labour Tribunals, etc., established by other Dt 
Employment Bureaux which deal with the output of educationa 


institutions, should be under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. 


12. Administration 


(a) The provinces should remain the main units for educationis 
administration except in regard to University-and higher technica 
education, the activities of which should be co-ordinated on an All- 
India basis. 

(b) In the event of t 


he Indian States taking part in educational 
development on an All- 


India scale it may be necessary in order to 
form economic educational units to group the smaller ones or attach 
them to larger States or contiguous provinces, 

(c) A national system of 
co-operation, financial and othe 
vincial Governments. 


education will require much closer 
rwise, between the Central and Pro- 


(d) Provincial Governments should be left to make such changes 
ir administrative arrangements as the carrying out of education 


in thei 
developments on the scale contemplated may require. nae 
hey would be well-advised to resume a 


however, Suggests that t a 
educational powers from local bodie » except where these are fun 


tioning efficiently. 


(e) In order to enlist local interest in education, School Manag- 
ing Bodies, School Boards and District Education Committees may 
be constituted, if and when Sufficient people of the ‘Tight type are 
available to serve on them. An Education Advisory Board for the 
whole Province may be desirable. . ` 

(f) A strong Education Department will be required at tie 

entre and in this connection the scope and functions of the Centra 
Advisory Board should be enlarged. 7 

(g) Steps should be take 

tions of the Board’s Committ 


of 
d 
k 
‘ 
i 


© 
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Secure the services of the type of officer who will be capable of carry- 
ing a scheme of the kind contemplated into successful operation. 
> (h) Arrangements should be made for the exchange of officer 
between the Centre and the Provinces and between one Province and 
another. The desirability of establishing a senior educational admi- 
- nistrative service on an All-India basis should receive consideration. 
} (i) The Director of Public Instruction should be directly respon- 
sible for the general administration of education, other than Univer- 
sity and higher technical education, throughout the Province. He 
Should also be Secretary for Education, should it be thought necessary 
to keep in existence a separate post of this kind. 
a (i) Provision has been made under each separate branch of 
ioe ation for the cost of administration which may be estimated at 
r cent. of the gross annual expenditure. 


Financial Estimates 


le | Estimated [Estimated 
| Estimated | income |net expen- 
TOSS [from sour- diture to 
| annual ces other | be met 
| expendi- than public from pub- 
tea ths funds | lic funds 
| : 
| (Rs. in Rs. i (Rs. in 
| s. in 
O o N | lakhs) OS lakhs) 
ee ee ne 
; 1, Basic i 
(Primary and Middl 
Bap eetion ya ice 290,00 aD 

3. pePrimary Education 3,20 3o 

4, High School Education | 7900 | 29,00 | 50,00 

5. qe erity Education l 9,60 2,90 

nical, Commercial and 

6, ‘ait Education’ 10,00 2,000 EA 

7, Adult Education 3,00 n 3,00 

gaining of Teachers rn | =26,20 1,70 ; 

9. Ba ool Medical Service see e ey 
10, Reo of the Handicapped r ep 
1], Teative and Social Activities 1,00 "60 
12. mPloyment Bureaux 60 

Ministration re en 
i atk (a 
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Conclusion 
This report began with a maxim from the West ; it may appro- 
priately conclude with a proverb from the East. There is a Chinese 
saying : 
“If you are planning for one year, plant grain ; 
If you are planning for ten years, plant trees ; 
If you are planning for a hundred years, plant men.” 


Trees may mature more slowly and men more quickly in India than 
in China but the moral applies to both. 


The aim of this report, whatever its imperfections, is to provide 
a plan for planting the men and women. Without whom India cannot 
possibly fulfil the high destiny which the Board believe to be hers. 


Views of Experts on the Report 

Shri K. G. Saiyidain states as: 

“What is the wider Significance of this scheme ? It is the first 
comprehensive scheme of national education ; it does not start with 
the assumption, implicit in all previous Government schemes, that 
India was destined to occupy a position of educational inferiority i? 
the country of nations ; it is based on the conviction that what other 
countries have achieved in the field of education is well within the 
competence of this country. The mere formulation of such a schemé 
ensures that no other scheme which Proposes any half-hearted; 
piecemeal changes or merely tinkers with the idea of expansion 29 
ever be seriously entertained 


“Secondly, it is inspired’ by the desire to provide equality of 
Opportunity at different Stages of education. At the primary stag? 
it envisages not merely the provision of free schooling but also © 
other facilities without which the poorer children cannot fully avail 
themselves of the educational opportunities—mid-day meal, books: 
Scholarships, medical inspection and treatment. At higher stages» 


free places and scholarships are proposed for all bright and deservi"? - 


Students. This is by no means that full measure of education 
equality which an enlightened sense of social justice demands, but k 
is certainly a welcome.step forward towards that goal and would bê 
a great improvement on the existing situation. 


“Thirdly, it stresses in clear terms the importance of the teaching 
profession and makes proposals for increasing its miserable standar 
of salaries and Poor conditions.of service. Tt lays down a minimum 
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national scale of salaries, and provides for its adjustment in accor- 
dance with the rise in the cost of living. This national scale has 
already been accepted and given effect to in many Provinces (with 
certain modifications, not always favourable to teachers), but it has 
not had as bracing and stimulating an effect on the profession as was 
€xpected—because the rise in prices has been quicker and steeper 
than the rise in salaries.” 


Criticism of the Report 
Syed Nurulak and J.P. Naik observed : 

; “It placed a very tame ideal before the country. As the Report 
itself admitted, India would reach the educational standard of the 
England of 1939 in a period of not less than 40 years. In other 
Words, even assuming that the plan were fully implemented, the India 
of 1984 would still be nearly 50 years behind England. This ideal 
did not naturally satisfy any ardent educationist. An acceptable 
Plan of educational development in India had been spread over a 
much shorter range of time, not exceeding 15 years. 


“The financial implications of the Report also came in for a 
800d deal of comment. The cost of working out the scheme would 
Come to about Rs. 313 crores, on the basis of the population of 
India as it was in 1940. If allowances were made for the growth of 
Population during the time that would be required to implement this 
Scheme, and for the tise in the standard of life and cost of living, the 
total cost of the scheme would be in the order of Rs. 1,000/- crores 
Per annum ! Even assuming that large-scale developments in industry 
and agriculture could be introduced and that the standard of income 
Of the People would rise, it appeared doubtful if India could afford 
this huge expenditure, It was, therefore, opined that, on financial 
8rounds, the scheme is too Utopian to be practicable. 


“It has been pointed out that the only ideal held up by the 
Report is that of the educational system of England, while, as a 
matter of fact, England is the one country which could not very well 
Serve as a model to India, because the social, political and economic 
Conditions in the two countries are so vastly different. If India had - 
O have a model, she could look for it elsewhere in eastern countries 
j like China or Boyer or Turkey or in Western agricultural countries 

li © Denmark or Soviet Russia, all of which had many problems 
Similar to those of India, and which have been able to achieve 
Splendid results in a very short time.” 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
(1948-1949) 


The Commission was appointed in November, 1948 by Hy 
Government of India. It was “to report on Indian University Eo e 
cation and suggest improvements and extensions that may be desira its 
to suit present and future requirements of the country’. Among am 
ten members three were foreigners, Sir James Duff from Durim 
and Directors Morgan and Tigert from U.S.A. The Comme 
had no lady member on it—an omission not allowed to be D 
in the case of commissions appointed later. The Commission’s yee a 
was a formidable document, thé first volume of which ran into Saps 
hundred and forty-seven pages with 207 recommendations. Bee 
of its comprehensive terms of reference the Commission coe tion 
problems of admission, length and content of courses, the re ia 
between teaching and research examinations, student discipline 
teachers’ service conditions. 


of 
It has recommended that in order to improve the standards 
attainment service conditions of teachers should be improved- 
chapter is exclusively devoted to professional education. s bn the 
mission recommended a twelve year schooling preceding mbe! 
admission to the Universities. The need of opening a large n% 
of occupational institutions was underlined. 
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7 It now appears that Commission was not progressive in restric= 
ting admissions to 3000 at the residential universities. Still less 
Satisfactory was the recommendation requiring the universities to 
put in 180 working days and not more. The recommendation rela- 
ting to the medium of instruction was progressive enough though it 
makes three languages—Federal, Regional and English compulsory at 
the higher secondary stage. 


The report is still held in esteem though the goals of higher 
education have since undergone changes. Some people find the report 
uneven and repetitive but no one doubts its weightiness and wisdom. 


Members of the Commission 


Chairman 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, M. A., D. Litt., LL. D., F. B. A. 
Members 
l. Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D. Phil., Secretary and Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India. 
2. Dr. James F. Duff, M. A., M. Ed., LL. D., Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Durham. 
3. Dr. Zakir Husain, M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt., Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Delhi. 
4. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, D. Sc., D. Eng., LL. D., Former 
President, Antioch College. 
5. Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, D. Sc., 
D. C. L., Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. 
6. Dr. Meghnad Saha, D? Sc., F. R.S, Palit Professor of 
Physics, University of Calcutta. 
7. Dr. Karm Narayan Bahl, D. Sc., D. Phil., Professor of 
Zoology, University of Lucknow. 
8. Dr. John J. Tigert, M. A., LL. D., Ed. D., D. Litt., 
Formerly Commissioner of Education of the United States. 


LL. D., 


Secretary 
Shri N.K. Sidhanta, M. A., Professor of English, University of 
Lucknow. 
Terms of Reference. “To report on Indian University Edu- 
Cation and suggest improvements and extensions that may be desirable 
to suit present and future requirements of the country.” 
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The Aims of University Education (Adapted from the Report) 


(1) The Impact of Political Change and a Change of 
Spirit. Great as were the changes that had taken place in the 
political and economic conditions of Indian society in the years that 
preceded the transfer of power on August 15, 1947, considerable as 
was the progress in education during that period, they are less great 
than the changes that have been crowded into these few months of 
freedom. The academic problem has assumed new shapes. We 
have now a wider conception of the duties and responsibilities of 
universities. They have to provide leadership in politics and 
administration, the professions, industry and commerce. They have 
to meet the increasing demand for every type of higher education, 
literary and scientific, technical and professsional. They must enable 
the country to attain, in as short a time as possible, freedom from 
want, disease and ignorance, by the application and development of 
scientific and technical knowledge. India is rich in natural resources 
and her people have intelligence and energy and are throbbing with 
renewed life and vigour. Itis for the universities to create know- 
ledge and train minds who would bring together the two—materia 
resources and human energies. If our living standards are to be 
raised, radical change of spirit is essential. 


(2) Universities as the Organs of Civilisation. He indeed 
must be blind who does not see that, mighty asare the political 
changes far deeper are the fundamental questions which will be 
decided by what happens in the universities. Everything is being 
brought to the test of reason, venerable theologies, ancient political 
institutions, time honoured sociai arrangements, a thousand things 
which a generation ago looked as fixed as the hills. If India is tO 
confront the confusion of our time, she must turn for guidance, not 
to those who are lost in the mere exigencies of the passing hour, but 
to her men of letters, and men of science, to her poets and artists, to 
her discoverers and inventors. These intellectual pioneers of civili- 
sation are to be found and trained in the universities, which are the 
Sanctuaries of the inner life of the nation. 


In simpler conditions of life, in primitive societies, the leader 
can follow the urge of his instinct and take us to the scene of [Ns 
vision. In the complex organisation of modern life, any reform 


Tequires careful thought and planning. Our leaders must be capable 
of intellectual analysis and imaginative insight. 
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._ (3) Intellectual Adventure. We must give up the fatal 
obsession of the perfection of the past, that greatness is not to be 
attained in the present, that everything is already worked out and 
all that remains for the future ages of the world is pedantic imitation 
of the past. When we are hypnotised by our own past achievements, 
when all our effort is to Tepeat a past success, we become fetish 
worshippers. If our cultural life is to retain its dynamism, it must 
give up idolatory of the past and strive to realise new dreams. We 
should think with the young men in the Latin poem that nothing is 
done while anything remains to do. All that man has yet done is 
Very little compared to what he is destined to achieve. The present 
which moves backwards and forwards which is a summary of the 
Past and a prophecy of the future, is hallowed ground and we who 
tread on it should face it with the quality of reverence and the spirit 
of adventure. Universities are the homes of intellectual adventure. 


(4) An Integrated Way of Life. A life of strenuous 
endeavour for human betterment is not possible, if we are not 
Persuaded that life has a meaning. Many of our popular writers 
today seem to be possessed by the one desire to escape from the 
World of meaning and teach us the essential purposelessness of life. 
They make us believe, with good deal of cleverness and sophistry 
that life is infinitely complicated and totally inexplicable. Many of 
our students are taught to assume that free will and personal 
Tesponsibility are illusions, that human beings are conditioned almost 
Wholly by their physical make up and the society in which they live, 
and that the only sense that the religious statements make is 
“motional and subjective. This is a generation which knows how to 
doubt but not how to admire, much less to believe. This aimlessness, 

'S indifference to basic issues, is to no small extent, responsible for 
the decline of standards, for the fading of ideals, for the defeat of 
"man endeavour. 


The purpose of all education, it is admitted by thinkers of 

East and West, is to provide a coherent picture of the universe and 
an Integrated way of life. We must obtain through it a sense of 
Perspective, a synoptic vision, a ‘samanavaya’ of the different items 
of Knowledge, Man cannot live by a mass of disconnected informa- 
lon. He has a passion for an ordered intellectual vision of the 
tonnections of things. Life is one in all its varied manifestations 
We must have knowledge of life as a whole. It cannot bea 
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rns. 
collection of distracting scraps but should be a harmony of patte 


ected 
The subjects we study must be taught as parts of a connecte 
curriculum. 


(5) Wisdom and Knowledge. Our ancient teachers ee 
teach subjects and impart wisdom. Their ideal was Wie we 
(irfan) along with knowledge (ilm), ‘Jnanam vijnana sahitam’. ae 
cannot be wise without some basis of knowledge though we ie 
easily acquire knowledge and remain devoid of wisdom. To ne 
words of the Upanishad, we may be the knowers of texts (mantr i 
and not knowers of self (atmavit). Plato distinguishes betwe i 
factual information and understanding. No amount of face 
information would take ordinary men into educated or virtuous m? 


= É at ive the 
unless something is awakened in them, an innate ability to live t 
life of the soul. 


“Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge ? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information ? 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 

Bring us farther from God and nearer to the dust.” 


The strength of the new 


: f . | 
‘faiths’ among intellectuals is partly 
due to their claim to explain th 


: . et 
€ universe. By professing to inte 
all human activity in terms of a Single thesis, they give to the mo! 


F idei 
educated men a sense of assurance and certainly formerly proin A 
by religion. Since education is both a training of minds an 
training of souls, it should give Loth knowledge and wisdom. 


(6) Aims of the Social Order, We must have a conception 
of the social order for which we are educating our youth. We Ko 
what Hitler did in six years with the German youth. The Ruste 
are clear in their minds about the kind of society for which they i 
educating and the qualities required in their citizens. They vad i 
remake man in a new image. Our educational system must fin it 
guiding principle in the aims of the social order for ve 
Prepares, in the nature of the civilisation it hopes to build. Un s 
we know whether we are tending, we cannot decide what we Shoan 
do and how we should do it. Societies like men need a © 
Purpose to keep them stable in a world of bewildering change 


We cannot 


value 
Preserve real freedom unless we preserve the 
of democracy, ju 


$ p js the 
Stice and liberty, equality and fraternity. It 35 
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ideal towards which we should work though we may be modest in 
eee our hopes as to the results which in the near future are 
A S o be achieved. “Utopias are sweet dreams’, wrote Kant, ‘but 
the ae relentlessly towards them is the duty of the citizen and of 
he as well. Universities must stand for these ideal causes 
{ can never be lost so long as men seek wisdom and follow 
righteousness, 


I Our Constitution lays down the general purposes of our State. 

f we are to make the understanding and vision of our far-sighted and 
Sensitive leaders who framed the Constitution the common possession 
2 all Our people, our universities must educate on the right lines 
a Provide proper facilities for educating a larger number of people. 
th We do not have the necessary intelligence and ability to work out 

ese purposes, we must get them through the universities. What 
We need is the awareness of the urgency of the task, the will and the 
Courage to tackle it and a whole-hearted commitment of this ancient 
and yet new People to its successful performance. 

R (7) Love for Higher Values of Life. The greatness of a 
Ountry does not depend on the extent of its territory, the 
ength of its communications or the amount of its wealth, not 

e distribution of 


even on . A x l 
n widespread education or equitable 
Wealth, important as all these things are. If we wish to bring about 


R “vage upheaval in our society, a raksasa raj, all that we need to 
Is to give vocational and technical education and starve the spirit. 
ee have a number of scientists without conscience, eee 
Out taste who find a void within themselves, 4 moral yacuumian 
n $ SPerate need to substitute something, aay nS for Oe 
claim venr and purpose. Society will then get what : p ; ae 
Suffer Se civilised we must develop thought for t % Fa E a 
ang chivalrous regard and respect for women, ai h aa 
eee es regardless of race or colour, nation or religion, < a 
and freedom, abhorrence of cruelty and ceaseless devotion 


eres 
Claims Of the justice. 


New Changes. It is of 


(8) Adj i nd : 
Course inntment £01 S0C ein dents to a pattern that 1s 


Netionea® that we should mould stu 
zed by the past society is not to 

4 ation isa Sara by which society perpetuates itec en we 
man defined the function of the university thus : If a prac’ 
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end must be assigned to a university course, then I say it is pi 
good members of society.” No system of education could be direc E 
to the weakening of the State that maintains it. But eucan SUMA 
also an instrument for social change. It should not be its aim mete 
to enable us to adjust ourselves to the social environment. hee 
train people not merely to be citizens but also to be indivi bee 
Many systems of education tend to transform the individual, wa 
might otherwise seek to rise above the type, into the representa ie 
of the community. On such a scheme, we cannot get leaders, V fo 
with new values transform the community. There is no stimulus a 
individuality to bring in any respect distinct or different from on 


for 
Surroundings. The aim of education should be to break ground 
new values and make them possible. 


(9) Training for Leadership. Training for leadership in p 
ssions and in public life is one of the central aims of uni : 
education, which it is difficult to realise. President Truman remana 
“Our national policies must be administered by men of brog a 
experience, mature outlook and sound judgment. But there 4a 
critical shortage of such men—men who possess the capacity to less 
with affairs of State.” He went on—“We have been much E 
Successful in obtaining persons with broad understanding and 55 
aptitude for management. We need men who can turn a group n 
Specialists into a working team and can combine imagination ‘hi 
Practicability into a sound public programme. Men trained for 
kind of administrative and Political leadership are rare indeed. 


profe 


$. a for 
If it is the function of universities to train men and women 
wise leadership, 


they must enable young men and women to E 
with insight the records of human experience as they are oxP Tee 
in world’s literature, to know the nature and consequences of et he 
values, to sense the meaning of the social forces operating of life 
world today and comprehend the complexities and intricacies © oly 
in all its immensity, Physical, social and spiritual. Sciences ees 
Us with the tools of civilisation but the guidance for their use ssio® 
not come from them. Our obsession with the temporal, our ae y 
for ever-increasing velocity of movement require to be tempered 7 
attention to the world of values, the unchanging forms of Plato. : 


o ; siop- 
We are building a civilisation, not a factory or 2 wore M 
The quality of a civilisation depends not on the material equ 
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or iti ; 
akae Politica] machinery but on the character of men. The major 
of education is the improvement of character. 2 


b sed Beet ites! of India. Nations are not made chiefly 
teed oil Politicians. They: are made by artists and thinkers, 
dation, = osophers. National unity and progress require a deeper 
of spirit ane a political and economic arrangements. It is the life 
ECR the-real as shaped and unified our collective existence and has 
ae no bond of oneness among the Indian people. After 
EMiliiatio: stress and conflict India has gradually evolved a common 
of tapera, a collective consciousness which embraces wide varieties 
e to pan, tradition, ways of thought and belief. Our people 
their own h maa provinces, speak their own languages, preserve 
tradition a s its and customs. There are sharp differences of temper, 
which is dialect. Despite all these there is a fundamental unity 
con s the people together as members of one society with the 
€ cultural loyalties. 


Indian culture is like a palimpsest in which new characters do 


diene ely efface the old. Ina Single social pattern fragments of 
Of an mae are brought together. It would be impossible to think 
no Mac i where no Moghuls ruled, where no Taj was built, where 
a ing ay wrote his Minute on education. Indian culture is like 
aie Organism growing in tichness and content. Primitive 
follow are marked by extreme conservatism where, social groups, 
Sistenc the same path of custom and convention with irrational per- 
Patte e. Living cultures are dynamic and maintain their cultural 
rn by a continuous effort of individual and social discipline. 
(11) Critical Study of the Past. Two contradictory impulses 
233 ae Indian intellectuals. One is jealous pride in ne 
Other į nd tradition wholly distinct from those of the West. e 
is the no less jealous desire to profit by the example of the West., 


have 


inclined to respect the 
Id be to forego 


hich may not 


Wisdom eee period is not generally 
Our spirit the past, but to cultivate this disrespect wou 
of a ual heritage. There are treasures of spirit W ae 
We are oe conceivable use in the struggle for material cos a E 
Our ae be qualified to assist or resist the dominant ten ea A 
the aùst » We cannot afford to ignore the standards and ideals built by 
The ped and abnegation of our ancestors across the centuries. 

chief source of spiritual nourishment for any people must be its 
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Own past perpetually rediscovered and renewed. A society without 
a knowledge of the past which has made it would be lacking in depth 
and dignity. 


This is not to romanticise the past filling the gaps of memory 
from the resources of imagination. India has suffered on account 
of her great weaknesses, her spirit of reaction and narrow minded- 
ness. We must be critical and selective and use the past to illumine 
the present. We should not blindly give up the great values „of our 
past nor should we cling to beliefs simply because they are ancient. 
We should accept so much of ancient thought as is sympathetic to us. 


Even in the darkest days of degradation, the light of India’s 
culture never failed. ` It may have flickered but it was never extin- 
guished. There were loving hands which cherished and tended it. 
To-day it is’ burning with renewed glow. If it is to become 4 
consuming flame we must become aware of its past greatness and its 
contemporary value. 


(12) World-Mindedness and National Sentiments. Fra- 
ternity is to. be reached at the national and the international levels. 


A nation State is not the beginning and the end of political 
organisation, though it is an essential feature of modern life. The 


fertility of mind, the originality in arts and adventures in ideas spring 
from the cultural individuality of peoples. It arises out of the natural 
feeling to believe that our country has a beauty all its own and of 
which it is intensely proud. We love the intimate familiar things 
of our own land, its hills and rivers, its plains and cities, its art and 
architecture, its native speech and faith. These things evoke echoes 
of earliest childhood and give us a warm feeling which we cannot 
acquire anywhere else, These existed long before there was such 4 


thing as loyalty to a Political State and will survive after they have 
ceased to have any politica] meaning. 


Great philosophical developments like great civilisations see™ 
often to come about through the clash of different cultures. The 
Setting for the development of a world culture through the cross 
fertilization of Cultures js ready. The world has become, through 
the speed of transportation and communication and economic intet- 
dependence, a single body. We must secure recognition and accept- 
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a of : the oneness of the world in the thinking of the people. 
pare in mutual understanding arises from the recognition that the 
ifferent cultures are dialects of the one language of the spirit. 


3 If the democratic spirit is deep and strong, it will express itself 
in every phase of living, personal and social, economic and political, 
international and inter-religious. If the essence of democracy is an 
active regard for the rights and freedom of others, it cannot stop short 
at national, racial or religious boundaries. It must develop inter- 
cultural understanding and cooperation. A blind loyalty to one way 
of life is not a democratic attitude. It is unreasoning and self- 
righteous, If we accept the inter-dependence as well as the individu- 
ality of all men, we must develop a sensitivity to the hopes and fears, 
needs and emotions of human beings everywhere. 


A programme of education for world citizenship should be 
made. a part of every person’s general education. Universities must 
make provision for the study of the different aspects of international 

‘affairs, such as the nature and development of other civilisations and 
‘cultures, nationalism in its relation to internationalism, tensions 
leading to wars, structure and operation of the various world organi- 
Sations designed to further international security and the peaceful 
Solution of international problems. 


2. Standards of Teaching 


The University Commission made the following recommenda- 
tions : 


6 


(1) That the standards of admission to the university courses 
‘should correspond to that of the present intermediate examination, 
ie, after the completion of 12 years of study at a school and an 
intermediate college. 


a large number of well-equipped and 


(2) That i h province 
eee (with classes IX to XII or VI to XID) 


well-staffed intermediate colleges 
be established. 
(3) That in order to divert students to different vocations after 
10 to 12 years of schooling, a large number of occupational institutes 
be Opened. 
. (4) That refresher courses be organised by the universities for 
high school and intermediate college teachers. 
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(5) That to avoid overcrowding at universities and colleges ii 
maximum number in the Arts and Science faculties of a teaching 
university be fixed at 3,000 and in an affiliated college at 1,500. 4 

(6) That the number of working days be substantially inca 
to ensure a minimum of 180 in the year exclusive of examinatio 
days ; with three terms, each of about 11 weeks’ duration. 

(7) That lectures be carefully planned and supplemented by 
tutorials, library work and written exercises. of 

(8) That there be no prescribed text-books for any courses 
study. as 

(9) That attendance at lectures be compulsory for undergra in 
ate students as at present, and that private candidates of only an 
categories be allowed to appear for public examinations. An exper” 
ment should, however, be made with evening colleges for working 

eople. +a 
ae (10) That tutorial instruction be developed in all institutions 
imparting university education in the following manner: al 

(a) Students should report to tutors in groups not exceeding 

in number ; & 

(b) Tutorials should be made available to all under-graduate® 

both pass and honours ; and of 

(c) Tutorials should stimulate the mental development or 

students and should nòt become mere coaching 
examinations ; and d be 

(d) If tutorials are to succeed, the teaching staff shoul 

improved in quality. , 

(11) That university libraries be greatly improved by : 

(a) Larger annual grants ; 

(b) The introduction of the open access system ; 

(c) Longer hours of work ; 

(d) Better organisation ; and IE 

(e) A well trained staff which should include reference assistan 


ae ings; 
_ (12) That the laboratories be improved in buildings, fitting 
equipment, workshops and technicians. 


‘acne A ks ted 
3. Discipline and University Education Commission (Ada? 
from the Report) 


CL eie . ows 
Discipline is Universal Problem, Human nature Me T 
no national boundaries, The sun never sets upon problem 
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conduct. Some youth at home, in school: and’ in college gravitate 
into patterns of conduct which create concern for parents and 
peacliers. Surplus energy, not finding a legitimate outlet, misadven- 
ure, idleness and occasionally malice, all conspire to create mischief 
and irregularities of conduct. Problem cases and indiscipline 
Peculiar to college life are inevitable, but there is a wide difference 
in the extent of these in different parts in India. 


Causes of Indiscipline 


Indiscipline Arises from World and Local Conditions. 
Some of the unrest in college groups now appears to start from 
world conditions. Ferment is international and continental, a 
condition that follows in the wake of wars, and is more acute now 
than ever before. “We should not forget that we are living ina 
period of confusion and conflict. This is a world-wide phenomenon. 
This has an unsettling effect upon the youth of every country,” was 
One of many similar expressions from our witnesses. 


_ Period of Struggle for National Independence. Other 
witnesses cited the period of the struggle for national independence, 
in which students and staff were called uron by political leaders to 
engage in agitation, as a general cause of indiscipline carried over to 
the present. Such action may have served a patriotic purpose in an 
ali out drive for national freedom, but such practices now have a 
Teverse effect, they promate confusion and become a serious impedi- 
ment to national solidarity and integration- 


Anarchical Elements Exploit Students. Unfortunately, 


Some political cliques and even anarchical elements are continuing 
to exploit college students for their purposes. During the visit of 
the Commission to Calcutta, a riot was started in which students 
Were apparently used as pawns and which issued in bloodshed and 
lawlessness that continued two or three days This disorder was the 
work of anti-social and violent elements, and neither the university 
Nor students could be held responsible. 


e are Varied. The ‘sources of 


Causes of Indisciplin ces 
g the most general though indirect 


Indiscipline are many, but amon, 
Causes often cited by our witnesses were : 


(i) Meagre finances and consequent lack of amenities required 


for healthy college life ; 
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(ii) Closely related to these elements is the economic distress 
of some of the institutions which lack the means to provide adequate 
hostels and comfortable living conditions, playgrounds and desirable 
Corporate activities for students ; 

(iii) The masses of students < 


(iv) The failure of parents at times to support the college 
authorities ; 


(©) The inability of the teachers to cope with confused thinking, 


. . A : isite 
admission of students without the intelligence or industry requisit 
for successful study ; 


3 x KET: A inate 
(vi) Tensions over examinations which unfortunately dominat 
the educational system ; and 


(vii) Financial worr 
university education. 


All these contribute to the difficulties of maintaining the bes 
conduct and welfare of Students. 


y caused to poor students by the cost of 


Constructive Approaches ‘to the Solution of Disciplinary 
and Allied Problems. The Commission felt, “The key to gic 
Successful handling of young people is not found nowa days ina 
multitude of restraints and 
continuous penalties. 


Indiscipline should be termi- 
pated by the good sense of the students.” 


» there will be opportu ity 
and students. The fact that many 
in the drive 
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The situation calls for firm but judicious action on the part 
of college authorities. Further deterioration in morale should be 
prevented. The Commission was delighted to find that in some 
places the problems of discipline were negligible, and wise and 
constructive policies were being used in the sphere of student life. 


Advantages of Student Government. We recommend that 
students be given the opportunity to develop self-respect and self- 
reliance through an attitude of trust rather than live in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and fear. Good Student Government integrates 
the college community, imparts a wholesome social atmosphere, fosters 
common ideals and loyal pride in an institution but most important, 
provides training for good citizenship and social responsibility. It 
gives scope for the right type of student political activity, which 
helps to develop the capacity to play the role of citizens ina 
republican form of government and a democratic society. It 
replaces the undesirable tendencies toward undermining respect for 
constituted authority and leaving youth a prey to propaganda of 


conflicting ideologies. 


Other Measures for Promotion of Good Discipline. The 
National Cadet Corps is a most useful form of developing discipline 
and orderly habits among students. Opportunities for recreation, 
athletic sports, amenities of social life, especially for students residing 
outside hostels (who are often neglected), all play their part in 
good discipline. 


Concept of Good Discipline. It is important that good 
discipline be looked upon not as student conformity to arbitrary 
standards of conduct, but rather as individual responsibility for 
behaviour. Peace and order maintained by rigidly executed rules 
is totalitarian, not educative, in method. Some of the student 
disturbances in India today may be initiated by students who 
do feel a personal responsibility for their action, and yet do not 
show mature judgment in its evaluation. While hee situations 
call for disciplinary action, they call more directly or educational 
action and attitudes. The causes for such disturbances are complex, 
and their solution will be achieved, not by punitive force, but by a 
velopment undertaken in an attitude of 


tional de 
e dingand mutual helpfulness between the staff 
and the A Itis the responsibility of college and university 


The Problem of Discipline Requires Cooperative Effort. 
But administrators and teachers cannot Solve satisfactorily the 
problems of Promoting good life and high ethical standards on 
Coperation of the parents, the 
Political leaders, the public and the Press. This isa cooperative 


all good citizens. The outcome 


of our country, 
4. Courses of Study 


The University Education Commission recommends : 


(1) That students be admitted to colleges and universities i 
the faculties of arts and sciences, and to such professional schoo 


as do not require more advanced preparation, after successful 
completion of twelye years of sch 


after they have passed the qualifyi 
the present intermediate standard. 


achelor’s degree and to pass 
years, beyond the bachelor’s degree. 


general education, and undertake 
cading matter ; that studies be made 
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‘specialisation which now is common in our intermediate ‘and degree 
programmes. 


(5) That the relations of general and special education be 
worked out for each field, keeping in mind the general interests of 
the student asa personality anda citizen and his special occupa- 
tional interest. 


5. Post-Graduate Training and Research 

The Radhakrishnan Commission has recommended : 

(1) That there should bea uniformity in the regulations for 
the M.A. and M. Sc. degrees. A pass graduate should study for 
at least two years and an honours graduate for at least one year ; 
teaching for these degrees should be properly organised by means of 
Tegular lectures, seminars and laboratory work. The course should 
include advanced study of one special subject and training in methods 
of research, but not actual research. Admission to these courses should 
be onan all-India basis at every university. There should be the 
Closest personal touch between the staff and the students. 


(2) That the training for the Ph. D. degree should extend over 
a period of at least two years. A Ph. D. student should not become 
a narrow specialist, but his grasp of his subject should be charac- 
terised both by breadth and depth. The examination should include 
a thesis and a viva voce examination to test the candidate’s general 
knowledge of the whole field of the subject. Admission to Ph. D. 
courses should be made with great care and should be on all-India 
basis. A 


(3) That teaching universities should develop research training 
in as many branches of knowledge as they can, while the affiliating 
universities should develop post-graduate and research departments in 
Subjects in which they can secure services of scholars of high quality. 


(4) That there should be a certain number of Research 
Fellowships in each university for students who have taken the 
Ph. D. degree and wish to pursue a career of scholarship and 
Tesearch. These Fellowships should be awarded only to -those 
Ph. D.’s who have shown a high degree of scholarship and competence 


for research. 
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(5) That the D. Litt. and D. Sc. degrees should be awarded on 
published work of outstanding quality and conspicuous originality. 


(6) That university teachers should give the community 
punctuality, efficiency and devotion to duty in relation to their 


teaching work and new ideas and newer methods in relation to 
their research work. 


(7) That the ample resources available in our country for 
research in languages and literature, classical and modern, as also in 


Philosophy, Religion, History and Fine Arts should be properly 
utilised by scholars. . 


i -> i 4 e 
(8) That, as there is an acute shortage of scientific man pone 

and is at its worst so far as it concerns teachers in science, ve 

it is much more ‘qualitative’ than ‘quantitative’ it is desirable to tra 


a large number of scientists in the hope that we may get a few men 
of outstanding calibre. 


(9) That the Ministry of Education should institute 4 ie 
number of scholarships and free places for really good students 3 
the M. Sc. and Ph. D. stages. There should be a suitable machinery 
for the selection of students for these scholarships and free places 
which should function as a body for ‘science talent search’. 


(10) That the teaching personnel of the scientific departments 
of universities should be strengthened by the creation of addition?” 
professorships, readerships and lecturerships. In selecting the P&* 
sonnel emphasis should be on quality rather than on numbers. 


(11) That fundamental research 


: rn 
should be the primary conc 
of the universities, 


and universities should not be precluded fro™ 
taking up special applied problems concerning their own regions- 


; ; e 

(12) That generous capital and maintenance grants should r 
made to the scientific departments of universities to enable them 

extend and consolidate their post-graduate and research facilities» 


as has been done in Great Britain where the maintenance grants 
have recently been trebled. 


(13) That, in order to make up the serious deficiency i? 
biological teaching and research in our universities, we should have 
five marine biological stations. The scope of the Central Fisheries 
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Station at Mandapam should be enlarged so that it can function as 
a Marine Biological Station in the largest sense. Further, the 
universities of Bombay, Andhra, Madras and Travancore should be 
given capital and maintenance grants to conduct searching and 
research in marine biology more effectively, as well as to cater for 
the needs of inland universities. All these five stations should 
organise six to eight weeks’ courses in systematic marine zoology to 
Start with, and then add courses in comparative physiology and 
experimental zoology, and general and experimental embryology. 
They should also maintain supply departments for the supply of 
marine biological material to inland universities. 


(14) That greater facilities should be provided for study and 
research in border line sciences, like Biochemistry, Biophysics, 
Geochemistry, Geophysics, etc. s 


6. Research in Education in India 
The following observations made by the University Education 
Commission deserve serious consideration : 


(a) The Master’s Degree. There is not much systematic 
research in Education going on in India today. Ata certain number 
of universities the Degree of Master of Education is conferred upon 
candidates who either stay on at the university after completing their 
initial qualification as teachers, generally the B T. Degree, or who 
return to it for this purpose after an interval. The requirements for 
the Master’s Degree in Education vary, but normally include a piece 
of original work prepared under supervision. Besides these first steps 
by beginners in original work, the staffs of some training departments, 
though by no means all, are seriously engaged in original work. 
There are also a few centres for advanced work in Education or 
Educational Psychology e.g. at the Government centre at Allahabad 
and at the University of Patna. The first attempt at educational 
research at the all-India level is to be made by the newly founded 


Central Institute of Education in Delhi. 


Little can be said about the work of M. Ed. candidates except 
that it is a good thing for every university training department to have 
this task of guiding beginners in the technique of educational research 
even if the results are necessarily small and scrappy. It is very 
doubtful if a graduate who passes straight from his degree to his 
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initial training course and thence straight to work for the M. Ed. 
without school experience can produce original work of value in the 
field of Education in the stricter sense, though no doubt he can learn 
techniques, statistical and other, which will be useful to him as an 
individual or as a subordinate member of a research team. Normally, 
however, it would be better for a student to learn more about the 
practice of education by teaching for a few years before he returned 
to take the Master’s Degree in the subject. 


(b) Original Work by Professors and Lecturers. The’ 


original work by Professors and Lecturers in Education is sometimes 
of high quality, but it seems to suffer so far, from isolation and lack 
of inter-university planning. The problems confronting Indian 
Education today are so stupendous in their sheer scale, and $O 
complicated in their nature, that the efforts of even the most gifted 
and persistent individual seem dwarfish in comparison. In these 
circumstances immense responsibility lies upon the Central Institute, 
and its progress must be keenly watched, and keenly supported by 
every well wisher of India. The practical problems of first magnitude 
confronting India are too obvious to need more than cursory 


statement. Here is a vast country, set out on the path of democracy 


with adult franchise, yet 85 per cent of its people are illiterate. Here 


i 4 : cease 3 e 
too is a would be democratic country where in fact up till now th ‘i 


Selection of young people for higher education, or indeed for any 
education at all, has been based not upon any kind of test of Be 
child’s capacity but simply upon his parents’ capacity to pay. fe 
Schooling. It is going to involve a fundamental change, more 
Profound than is yet realised by the vast majority of Indians, before 
we can achieve even the beginnings of an educational pyramid ie- @ 


national structure in which all children get the rudiments of educatio! 


{and are not thereby unfitted for manual labour), and the choice v4 
whom shall proceed further and further up the educational Dylan ae 
is based upon capacity and temperament alone The mere effor 
needed to construct test of capacity and temperament for use on 4 
nation-wide scale and flexible enough to be fair as between different 
Social strata and different physical environments will be a most 
difficult and lengthy task, which has not yet been begun. The 
Central Institute should enlist the services not only of its own staff or 
of its own University of Delhi, but of. all would be students and 


teachers of Education throughout India. No task in front of India 
seems tous more-urgent than this. 


A 
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7. Examinations and Recommendations of the University 
Education Commission 

(1) A University Degree should not be Required for 
Government Administrative Services. Special State examinations 
for recruitment to the various services should be organised and should 
be open to whosoever cares to take them. That this may not unduly 
add to the work of the Service Commissions, a small deposit may be 
Prescribed for the privilege of taking the examination, and candidates 
Satisfying a certain minimum standard of achievement may be 
entitled to a refund. This would remove one of the chief evils of 
the educational system. 


(2) Credit for Class Work. No credit is, at present, given 
for class work in courses except sometimes in the case of practical 
work. It was strongly urged by a host of witnesses including 
teachers, students and outsiders that such credit should be given. 
We feel that it will be conducive to efficiency both in teaching and 
learning. It will make it possible to spread the work uniformly 
during the academic year and the very common practice of working 
at high’ pressure in the last few months immediately preceding 
the examination, which is notoriously responsible for undermining 
Student health and causing sévere nervous strain, will be effectively 
discouraged. 


We recommend, therefore, that one-third of the marks allotted 
to each subject be reserved for work done during the course of 
instruction and that this be adopted forthwith in the teaching 

- Universities for the B. A. and B. Sc., M. A. and M. Sc. examinations. 
The affiliating universities should also take immediate steps to 
evolve ‘a method of more or less uniform marking for this internal 
award at the affiliated colleges: An effective machinery for the super- 
vision and inspection of affiliated college to ensure uniformity of 
standards should be devised. In post-graduate courses, term papers 
Could be required as a part of this course credit. The progress tests 
which we have recommended above will be of great use in this 


connection. 

(3) Periodical Examinations. Three years will be involved 
for the first degree. It is not desirable that all that work should be 
Subjected to the one examination at the end of the period. That 
Would entail unnecessary mental strain. Sections of the course 


+ 
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which are more or less self-contained can be made the subject of 
periodical examinations spread over the three years’ duration. A 
scheme of such self-contained units of work should be prepared by 
each university and the student should be required to pass in all he 
units before getting the degree. Examination should as far as possi 
be given in compartments. A beginning in this connection can be 
made with general education courses suggested in the chapter on 
Courses of Study. 


(4) Selection of Examiners. Examiners should be sel 
with great care. No one should serve as an examiner in a subject whic 
he has not taught for at least five years. 


Three years should be the limit of continuous service ae 
external examiner for the first degree examination. After a brea 
three years, services may be permitted again. 


(5) Marking under Controlled Conditions. Every examin- 
ing authority should have a careful study made on the work done 1n 
other countries to discover methods of minimising the aenean 
defect of the essay type examination, the subectivity of marking ; an 
should take all necessary precautions to see that marking is done 
under closely controlled conditions. 


(6) Uniform System of Classification, The standards for 
Success at the examination should, as far as possible, be uniform 10 
the various universities and should be raised. We suggest e 
candidate should get 70% or more marks to secure a first class, S 
to 69% for a second and at least 40% for a third. The students wil 
be arranged in alphabetical order in each of the three classes. 


(7) Grace Marks to be Abolished. In view of the ou 
recommendations made by us, especially the one requiring due rie 
being paid to work during the course, we recommend that t 


system of awarding grace marks be abolished for the first degree and 
all higher examinations. 


(8) Viva Voce Examination. Viva voce examinations 
should be employed only for post-graduate and professional degrees- 
They should be designed, however, to test the candidate’s competence, 


in the fundamentals of the field of study to which the problem of 
-his research belongs. 


Ta n 


‘ 
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8. Medium of Instruction and Recommendations of the 
University Education Commission 


(1) That the Federal languages be developed through the 
assimilation of words from various sources and the retention of words 
which have already entered into Indian languages from different 
sources, thereby avoiding the dangers of exclusiveness. 


(2) That international technical and scientific terminology be 
adopted, the borrowed words be properly assimilated, their pronun- 
Ciation be adopted to the phonetic system of the Indian language and 
their spelling fixed in accordance with the sound symbols of Indian 
scripts. 


(3) That for the medium of instruction for higher education 
English be replaced as early as practicably by an Indian language 
which cannot be Sanskrit on account of vital difficulties. 


(4) That (i) pupils at the higher secondary and University 
stages be made conversant with three languages—the regional 
language, the Federal language and English (the last one in order to 
acquire the ability to read books in English); and (ii) Higher educa- 
tion be imparted through the instrumentality of the regional language 
with the option to use the Federal language as the medium of instruc- 
tion either for some subjects or for all subjects. 


(5) That for the Federal language one script, Devnagari be 
employed and some of its defects be removed. 


(6) That immediate steps be taken for developing the Federal 
and Regional languages. 

(i) A Board consisting of scientists and linguists be appointed 
to prepare a scientific vocabulary of words which will be common to 
all Indian languages and also to arrange for the preparation of books 
in different sciences to be rendered into all Indian languages. 


(ii) Provincial governments be required to take steps to 
introduce the teaching of the Federal language in all classes of 
higher secondary schools, in degree colleges, and in universities. 


(7) That English be studied in high schools and in the univer- 
sities in order that we may keepin touch with the living stream of 


Over-growing knowledge. 
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9. Rural Education 


The Commission felt that the duration of the rural post lag 
or secondary school period should be related to the entire spanig 
education. One suitable distribution of this entire span would be :- 


8 years for basic education ; 

3 or 4 years for past-basic or secondary education ; 

3 years for college ; and 

2 years’ post-graduate university work for the master’s degree- 


An alternative distribution of time would be 7 basic, 4 posti 
basic, and 3 for college. As the value of education is better realised, 
and as the material resources of India increase, there probably will 
bea tendency to reach a programme of 8 years basic education, 4 
years secondary education and 4 years of college to the equivalent of 
the bachelor’s degree. The expression ‘college’ in this connection 
refers not only to education leading to an academic degree, but any 
education beyond the secondary school, whatever may be its form. 


While it probably is desirable to consider a regular period, as 3 
or 4 years, for post-basic or secondary schooling and 3 or 4 years for 
college, these would be only general guiding standards. Some students 
entering secondary school may be well prepared for their life work 
in two years, some in three years. The aim of the school should be 
to help the student to most effective living, so far as the educations 
Tesources justify preparation. In a four-year secondary schoo 
programme for instance, there sould be no sense of failure for the 


student who comes to the end of his productive period of study 10 
one or two or three years. 


10. Rural Institutes and the University Education Commission 

The University Commission, gave serious thought to this 
Problem and sounded a note of warning that “India must decide 
whether to aim at a widely distributed population making the 
villages such prosperous, interesting and culturally rich places with 
such a range of opportunity and adventure that young people will 
find more zest and interest in more cultural advantages and more 
opportunities for pioneering there, than in city ; or who has to 
Tun to vast centralised industries, with all labour taking direction 
either from the State or from the private corporations. Natural 
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drift will not change the existing trends. Definite governmental 
and educational policy and change of public attitude was required 
for the reconstruction of the Indian villages. It is necessary that 
the vast potential human resources should be made ready to become 
alive and to spring into action, if they are to be freed and encourag- 
ed by public policy and private example.” 


The Report strongly urged the need of the general advance- 
ment of rural India ‘through an increasing range of quality, skill 
and training supplied through a system of rural colleges and 
universities’. It considered further that a new beginning was 
desirable to create a distinctive tradition as to purposes, spirit and 
methods. To achieve this, the Report recommended the establish- 
ment of rural universities by which they meant ‘a ring of small, 
resident, undergraduate colleges with specialised and University 
facility at the Centre’. With reference to the pattern of education, 
it recommended that rural education must evolve its own distinctive 
pattern. ‘There is no need to follow traditional forms in educational 
administration, but the general policy should be observed, namely, 
that rural education should be administered by the persons who had 
been directly concerned with the rural life, and with rural education 
of the modern type as recognised by:the basic education movement.’ 
To guard against this new movement becoming another orthodoxy 
with its own static dogmas, it was suggested that substantial 
minority from entirely outside its field, should be included in the 
administration to contribute objective judgment and criticism. Yet, 
the new rural education should maintain independence and self- 
direction, unless and until it is mature and stands with self assurance 


and equality. 


ll. University Education Commission on Agricultural Edu- 
cation 


Nearly three quarters of our people are engaged in agriculture. 


In the past this part of our population has been too heavily burdened 
by taxation and by other exations, and has received too small a 
share of the national income. Asa result tural India as a whole is 
in deep poverty and illiteracy. “The national supply of food and 
fabric, which depends upon agriculture, 1s precariously insufficient. 
Education to promote the interests of agriculture is extremely 


inadequate. 
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Overall philosophy and policy for agriculture have not cleny 
emerged. Suitable provision for training men and bee a 
leadership in the development of such philosophy and policy ha 
not been made in India. 


In view of these conditions, we recommend : 


(1) That agricultural education be recognised as a major 
national issue ; 


(2) That, since in a democratic country sound agricutto ray 
policy must rest on the understanding and participation of e 
engaged in agriculture, the study of agriculture in primary, secondary 


and higher education be given higher priority in national economic 
planning ; 


(3) That so far as feasible, agricultural education, agricultural 
research, and the formulation of agricultural policy, shall be in the 
hands of persons and groups or associations of persons, who by 
intimate association, participation and experience, have first hand, 
penetrating knowledge of agricultural life ; 


(4) That, so far as is feasible, agricultural education be given ‘ 
Tural setting, so that it shall include direct participation in an 
experience with agricultural life and practice ; 


= (5) That present agricultural colleges be strengthened 17 
equipment and in teaching staff, and that each one, in addition Lone 
programme of well proportioned general and agricultural education, 
endeavour to find some phase o agricultural practice, or some 
related interests such as agricultural credit or agricultural coopera- 
tives, in which it shall undertake to achieve mastery ; 


(6) That new agricultural colleges, where possible, be associated 
‘with new rural universities so that. agricultural education may be 
Supported and enriched by contact with other fields, and by common 
use of personnel and equipment and that each such new agricultural 
college also explore for some phase of agriculture or RIES 
interest, often particularly related to its locality, in which it wil 
strive to become an Outstanding authority ; 


(7) That a widespread series of experimental farms be developed 
by the Central and Provincial governments as resources and adequa 
tely trained men become available ; these experiment stations tO 
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represent all major types of soil, climate, crops and topography ; 
(the system of experiment stations in the U.S.A. and the Rothamsted 
Station in England are good types) that as nearly as possible every 
basic elementary school, every secondary school and every rural 
university should have its own small experimental farm, so that the 
spirit of research and experiment shall pervade all rural life, and that 
where practicable every experiment station or experiment farm be 
located in association with a school or college where students on work 
and study programmes may provide labour, while becoming acquaint- 
‘ed with experimental and research methods ; 


(8) That the existing agricultural research laboratories be 
supported and expanded to the full extent that the quality of their 
work justifies ; 


(9) That new post-university research centres be established 
as university research centres ; 


(10) That the Indian Council of Agricultural Research continue 
to be supported and developed as a clearing house coordinating 
agency for all advanced agricultural research centres, as a source of 
‘publications, and as a source for publicising the valuable results of 
research by visual education, radio, bulletins, library loans, microfilm 


Service and by other means ; 


(11) That an Institute of Agricultural Policy be established 
probably under the Council of Agricultural Research, for research 
-and study toward the clarification of overall long time agricultural 
policy for India, in accordance with the fundamental aims of the 
Indian Constitution, and that consideration be given to the feasibility 
of assembling an international staff of qualified men for that 
‘Purpose ; á 

(12) That an agricultural education and research panel, 
attached to the University Grants Commission, for engineering 
education and research, be established for apportioning available 
resources for agricultural education and research ; 


(13) That the University Grants Commission, in association 
-with the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, make an inquiry 
into the merits of public policy involved in the levy of cess taxes 
-on specific commodities, such as cotton, sugar, jute, lac and cocoa- 
‘nuts, as a source of research and educational funds ; as compared 
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with the policy of block grants from public appropriations, to be 
apportioned by the University Grants Commission ; and 


(14) That since fisheries, like agriculture, deal with food and 
fertiliser supply, and since they have been historically associated 
with agriculture in administration, a careful inquiry, be made as to 
the wisdom of rapidly developed and far ranging research on ocean 
_ Tesources as a possible means for rapidly and greatly adding to the 
nation’s food and fertiliser supply. 


12, Women Education 


The University Education Commission stated the importance 
of women’s education as “There cannot be an educated people 
without educated women. If general education had to be limited to 
men or to women, that opportunity should be given to women, for 
then it would most surely be passed on to the next generation.” 


Fields for Women’s Education. The Commission observed : 
“The greatest profession of women is, and probably will 


continue to be, that of home maker. Yet her world should not be 


limited to that one relationship. There are varied conditions which 
may properly lead a woman to seek fulfilment of her life in other 
fields. Among the great contributions to human welfare have bee? 


Some men who determined to forgo home and family in order tO 


commit themselves wholly to the chosen work of their lives. Wome? 
should have the same Opportunity. The place of wife and another 


offers opportunity for exercise of the highest qualities and skills, yet. 


for a woman to decide that she can best fulfil her aims by living ê 
Single life should not put her under a social disability. Sometimes, 
also, there is a period before marriage during which a young woman 
can do useful work, such as teaching or nursing. Sometimes, the 


loss of a husband makes her the bread winner for the family. When 


children ate grown, there often remain ten to twenty-five years Si 
vigorous life in which a woman may wish to havea useful career. Some 
times husband and wife wish to share a common occupation through 
the years. Sometimes with woman, as with men, the needs cf home 


and family leave time for useful and interesting occupations. For all. 


such circumstances educational opportunities should be available. 


ein One of the desirable developments of Indian life and education 
or 


oth men and women is a great increase in the kinds of wor* 


Ses 
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Open to them. If only a few callings are recognised there is 
excessive competition for the available places ; many kinds of ability 
find no opportunity for expression, and many kinds of needs remain 
unsupplied. A wholesome and interesting society will have many 
and varied occupations and professions. The educational system at 


_all levels should prepare men and women for such varied callings.” 


Coeducational Institutions and their State of Affairs. The 
Commission noted the following : : 

“There are few truly coeducational colleges in our country. 
Rather, there are men’s colleges to which women have been admitted 
as students, which is a very different matter. Quite frequently in 
‘coeducational’ colleges nearly all the amenities are for men, and 
women are little more than tolerated. Often sanitary facilities for 
women are totally inadequate, and sometimes wholly lacking. 
Recreation space and facilities for women similarly are inadequate 
or lacking. One of the most frequent suggestions made to us was 
that where women and men attend colleges, that a physical directress 
for women be provided. : 


“In many coeducational colleges women have little or no share 
in college life. Women’s hostels usually accommodate but few 
women, and sometimes none at all. According to the comments 
Teceived, in one city where there are few or no hostels some women 
Students must leave home at 5 A.M. in order to attend classes; and 


NO provisions for refreshments are provided, although the students 
do nét finish their work until mid afternoon. The Commission 


Teceived comments to the effect that the attitudes of men students 
left much to be desired. 


“Other weaknesses of ‘co-educational’ colleges reported to our 
Commission are that there are too few women teachers, and that 


examinations are a severe nervous strain to women. 


Appraisal of Women’s Education. The University Educa- 
tion Commission came across such comments from eminent educa- 


tionists : 


The principal of a college wrote : “Women’s present education 


is entirely irrelevant to the life they have to lead. It is not onlya 


waste, but often a definite disability.” Another wrote, ‘The present 


A E, : 
. System of women’s education, based as it is upon man’s needs, does 
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“not in any way make them fit for coping with the Practical problems 
Of daily life. Their education should give them a practical bias, 


ne experienced woman educator wrote to the Commission :, 


(0) 
“The modern educated Indian woman is neither happy nor ie 
ed nor socially useful. She is a misfit in life. She is highly suppressed, 


and needs Opportunities for self expression, the new education must 
Provide this Opportunity.” 


One educator wrote : 
-Women should not have the s 
question is : “What addition 


“It is too late in the day to suggest tai 
ame courses as men.” The eet E 
al opportunities shall be provided ? 


adequate lives One educator wrote : 


“There has been no planning 
-of women’s education, It has just hap 


pened.” 
Recommendations : 


(1) That the Ordinary amenities and decencies of life should ue 
‘Provided for women in colleges originally planned for men, but 


which women are being admitted in increasing numbers . 


i 


© 
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should not in general be identical in all respects, as is usually the, 
Case today ; po 

(4) That women students in general should be helped to see’ 
their normal places in anormal society, both as citizens and -as ` 
women and to prepare for it, and college programmes should be so- 
designed that it will be possible for them to do so ; : 

(5) That through educational counsel and by example the: 
prevailing prejudice against study of home economics and home 
management should be overcome ; 3 

(6) That standards of courtesy and social responsibility should: 
be emphasised on the part of men in mixed colleges ; 

(71) That where new colleges are established to serve both men : 
and women students, they should be truly coeducational institutions, 
with as much thought and consideration given to the life needs of 
women as to those of men. Except as such colleges come into” 
existence there are no valid criteria for comparing segregated education. 
with coeducation ; and 

(8) That women teachers should be paid the same salaries as- , 
men teachers for equal work. 


Separate Schools between the Age of 13and 18. The Uni- ` 
versity Education Commission was of the view that there seems to be 
a definite preponderance of opinion that from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth year of age until about the eighteenth, separate schools for 
boys and girls are desirable. The Commission felt that it was not. 
wholly clear whether this opinion was chiefly based on custom or 
upon experience. The Commission cited the following : 


One of India’s prominent educators states : “The modern. | 
trend is for equality of opportunity for women in all spheres, and it 
cannot be arrested. There should be no distinctions of any kind of 
women from men, after the matriculation stage.” ; 


On the other hand many, probably a majority of those who. 
commented, favour separate colleges for women when that is feasible, 
though not to the extent of denying women educational Opportunity 
by excluding them from existing colleges orgainsed primarily for men. 


. Some of the arguments given are that a woman cannot develop- 
her personality in a men’s college ; that there is no need for women to. 
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undergo the nervous strain of examinations ; that women’s education 
should be more in keeping with the temperament and needs of 
women as wives and mothers; and that overcrowding is more 
serious for women than for men. ‘A pleasing feature of colleges 
for women has been the intimate relations of students and teachers. 
Some of these arguments have greater weight in the absence of truly 
coeducational colleges where the needs of men and women would be 
given equal weight in designing the programme. 


Coeducation at the College Level. As the age of- entry to 
degree colleges would, on our recommendation, be approximately 
eighteen, college education may be coeducational as‘it is at present 
in many medical colleges. Separate institutions at this level would 
demand unjustified increase in expense. To maintain separate 
institutions for men and women side by side, duplicating equipment, 
even when it is very inadequate, would be an undue tax upon 
limited financial resources. Separate women’s colleges commonly 
have poorer buildings, poorer equipment, and less able teachers. So 


far as possible, coeducational institutions should, be encouraged at 
the degree level. 


13. Scales for University Teachers 
University Education Commission recommended : 


(1) That the importance of the teacher and his responsibility 
be recognised ; i 


(2) That conditions in universities which are suffering fron 
lack of finances and consequent demoralisation be greatly improved ; 


(3) That there be four classes of teachers—Professors, Readers, 
Lecturers and Instructors ; 


(4) That promotions from one category to another be solely on 
grounds of merit ; 


(5) That each university should have some Research Fellows ; 


(6) That the scales of Salaries for university teachers be : 


Professors Rs. 900-50-1350: 
Readers Rs. 600-30-900 
Lecturers Rs. 300-25-600 
Instructors or Fellows Rs. 250 


Research Fellows _ Rs. 250-25-500 
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(7) That the scales of salaries for affiliated colleges with no | 
post-graduate classes be : j 


Lecturers : Rs. 200-15-320-20-400 
Senior Posts Rs. 400-25-600 (two in each 
. college) 
Principals Rs. 600-45-800 
. That for colleges which have post-graduate classes, the grades 
be: 
Lecturers Rs. 200-15-310-20-400-25-500 . 
Senior Posts- Rs. 500-25-800 (two in each 
college) . 
Principals Rs. 800-40-1000. 


(8) That care be taken for the selection of proper teachers ; 
(9) That the proportion of junior posts (Lecturers and Instruc- 
tors) to senior ones (Professors and Readers) be roughly 2 ; 
(10) That the age of retirement be ordinarily 60 but extensions 
be allowed up to 64 in the case of a Professor ; and 
(11) That conditions regarding Provident Fund, leave and Houre 
_ Of work be definitely laid down. 


l4. Finance 

The University Education Commission recommended : 

(1) That the State should recognise its ipon ibuiy for the 
financing of higher education ; 

(2) That the aid to private colleges should be for buildings and 


equipment as also for the recurring expenditure, the latter to be ona 
uniform basis, say half of the present teachers” salaries and: third of 


Other approved expenditure ; 

(3) That steps to taken to amend income-tax laws to-encourage 
donations for educational purposes ; 

(4) That additional grants be made to colleges aaah universities 
in order to enable them to give effect to our recommendations ; 

(5) That the Government should contribute an additional annual 
amount of about ten crores for the development of university educa- 
tion during the next quinquennium ; and 
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EDUCATION IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
(1950) 


provisions which have a direct or 


A number of important 
e been included in the Constitution. 


indirect bearing on education hav 
and these have been briefly reviewed below. 


The Preamble to the Constitution. It states the objectives. 


of national policy in the following words : 

“We, the People of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute: 
India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic and to secure all its. 
Citizens : 
litical ; 


Justice—Social, economic and po 
lief, faith and worship ; 


Liberty of thought, expression, be 
Equality of status and opportunity ; 
and to promote among them all 
Fraternity assuring the dignity 0 
the Nation ; 


in our Constituent Assembly this twe 
do hereby adopt, enact and give to © 
on is a State subject. Entry 11 of the List II 
le to the Constitution lays down that 


f the individual and the unity of 


nty-sixth day of November, 1949, 
urselves this Constitution.” 


Prima facie educati 
Of the Seventh Schedu 
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“Education including universities, subject to the provisions of entries 
63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and entry 25 of List III should be a State 
subject.” 


Free and Compulsory Education. The Constitution makes 
the following provision under article 45: ‘‘The State shall endeavour 
to provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years.” 


The expression “State”? which occurs in this article is defined in 
article 12 to include “the Government and Parliament of India and 
the Government and the Legislature of each of the States and all 
local or other authorities within the territory of India or under the 
control of the Government of India’’. 


Education of the Socially and Educationally Backward 
Classes of Citizens. Article 15 states, “Nothing in this article or in 
clause (2) of article 29 shall prevent the State from making any special 
Provision for the advancement of any socially and educationally 


backward classes of citizens or for the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes.” 


Women Education. Article 15(3) reads, “Nothing in this 
article shall prevent the State from making any special provision for 
women and children.” 


, Religious Instruction. Article 28(1) provides, “No religious 
mstruction shall be provided in any educational institution wholly 
maintained out of State funds.” 


Article 28(2) provides, “Nothing in clause (1) shall apply to an 
educational institution which is administered by the State but has 
been established under any endowment or trust which requires that 
religious instruction shall be imparted in such institution.” 


Article 28(3) states, 


ANA ) “No person attending any educational 
institution recognised by thi 


; e State or receiving aid out of State funds 
shall be required to take part in any religious instruction that may be 
imparted in such institutions or to attend any religious worship that 
may be conducted in such institutions or in any premises attached 


thereto unless such person or, if such person is a minor, his guardian 
has given his consent thereto.” 
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This article does not say anything about private institutions. 
It only mentions (1) Institutions wholly maintained out of State 
funds ; (2) Institutions recognised by the State; (3) Institutions 
receiving aid out of State funds; (4) Institutions that are administered 
by the State but are established under any endowment or trust which 
requires religious instruction to be imparted therein: In the case of 
(1) no religious instruction can be provided. In the case of (2) and 
(3) attendance at such institutions is optional. In the case of (4) 
there is no restriction on such instructions. 


Language Safeguards. Article 29(1) states, “Any section of the 
citizens, residing in the territory of India or any part thereof having 
a distinct language, script or culture of its own shall have the right 
to conserve the same.” Article 350A says that, “It shall be the 
endeavour of the State to provide adequate facilities for instruction in 
the mother-tongue at the primary stage of education to children 
belonging to linguistic minority groups.” 


Equality of Opportunity in Educational Institutions. Arti- 
cle 29(1) states, “No citizen shall be denied admission into any educa- 
tional institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or any of 
them.” Article 30(1) states, «All minorities whether based on religion 
or language, shall have the right to establish and administer educa- 


tional institutions of their choice.” 


Article 30(2) provides, “The State shall not, in granting aid to 
educational institutions, discriminate, against any educational institu- 
tion on the ground that it is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language.” 


Education and Village Panchayats. Article 40 says that the 
State shall organise village panchayats and endow them with such 
powers as may enable them to function as units of self-government. 


Article 49 makes it an obligation 


places or objects of artistic or 
t to be of national importance. 


Protection of Monuments. 
on the State to protect monuments, 
historic interests declared by Parliamen 

Article 351 enjoins on the Union the duty 
f the Hindi language and to develop it so that 
ession for all the elements of the 


Spread of Hindi. 


to promote the spread o 
it may serve as a medium of expr 


composite culture of India. 
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Union List 

The Centre has the exclusive rights to enact legislation in 
respect of the 97 subjects. Among them following items connected 
with education are : 


Entry 62 of the List. The institutions known at the commence- 
ment of this Constitution as the National Library, the Indian 
Museum, the Imperial War Museum, the Victoria Memorial and the 
Indian War Memorial and any other like institution financed by the 
Government of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by 
law to be an institution of national importance. 


Entry 63 of the Union List— Institutions of National 
Importance. The institutions known at the commencement of this 
Constitution as the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim 
University and the Delhi University and any other institution 
declared by Parliament by law to be an institution of national 
importance. 


Entry 64—Institutions of Scientific and Technical 
Education Financed by the Government of India wholly or in 
part and declared by Parliament by Jaw to be institutions of national 
importance. 


Entry 65 of the Union List. Union Agencies and Institu- 
tions for: 

(a) Professional, vocational or technical training, including the 
training of police officers ; or 

(b) The promotion of special studies or research ; or 

(c) Scientific or technical assistance in the investigation of 
detection of crime. 


Entry 66—Coordination of and Determination of 
Standards in institutions for higher education or research and 
scientific and technical institutions. 


Educational and Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries. Entry 13 of the Union List. Participation in international 
conferences, associations and other bodies and implementing of 
decisions made thereat. 


Education in the Union Territories. Article 239 of the 
Constitution says, “Save as otherwise provided by Parliament bY 


a ee 
“4 er 
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law, every Union territory shall be administered by the President 
acting, to such extent as he thinks fit, through an administrator to 
be appointed by him with such designation as he may specify.” 
Naturally, therefore, education in the Union Territories comes under 
the purview of the Centre. 


State List 
It consists of 66 subjects. 


Entry II. Education including universities subject to the 
Provisions of entries 63, 64,65 and 66 of List I and entry 25 of 
List 1I. 


Entry 12. Libraries, museums and other similar institutions 
controlled or financed by the State; ancient and historical monu- 
ments and records other than those declared by or under law made 
by Parliament to be of national importance. 


Concurrent List i 
This list comprises of 47 items. Items related to education are 
as under. 


Entry 20. Economic and social planning. 
Entry 25. Vocational and technical training of labour. 


Activities of the Government of India pertaining to 
Education. After discussing various constitutional provisions, 
Mr. J.P, Naik in a pamphlet “The Role of Government of aot 
Education’ published by the Ministry of Education, divides the 
functions into two groups : 

(1) The exclusive. 

(2) The concurrent. 


The Exclusive Functions 

These consist of : i 

(1) Educational and cultural. . . 

(2) The clearing house function of collecting and broadcasting 
ideas and information. y : 

(3) The coordinating function of harmonizing the educational 
Activities of the Centre and the States. ee : 

(4) Education in the Union Territories. 
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The Concurrent Functions 

(1) Scientific research. 

(2) Technical education. 

(3) Propagation, development and enrichment of Hindi. 

(4) Preservation and promotion of national culture inclusive 
of patronage to national art. 

(5) Patronage to the study of ancient Indian culture in general 
and the study of Sanskrit in particular. 

(6) Education of the handicapped. 

(7) Promotion and coordination of educational research. 

(8) Special responsibility for the cultural interests of the 
minorities. 

(9) Responsibility for the weaker sections of the people i.e., 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

(10) Responsibility for strengthening national unity through 
suitable programmes and particularly through those of emotional 
integration, j 

(11) Grantof scholarships in an attempt to scout for talent 
especially at the University stage. 

(12) Advanced professional and vocational training. 

(13). Maintenance of Central Institutions or agencies for edu- 
cation. 

(14) Provision of free and compulsory education up to the age 
of 14 years. ; 


Position as given in the Constitution is Correct 


The Education Commission (1964—66) observed : “We have 
examined this problem very carefully. We are notin favour of 
fragmenting education and putting one part in the concurrent and 
the other in the State list—education should, under any circum- 
stances, be treated as a whole. We are also of the view that in a vast 
country like ours, the position given to education in the Constitution 
is probably the best because it provides for a Central leadership of a 
stimulating but non-coercive character. The inclusion of education 
in the concurrent list may lead to undesirable centralization and 
greater rigidity in a situation where the greatest need is elasticity 
and freedom to experiment. We are convinced that there is plenty 
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of scope, within the present constitutional arrangement to evolve a 
workable Central-State partnership in education and that has not 
yet been exploited to the full. The case for amending the Constitu- 
tion can be made only after this scope is fully utilized and found to 
be inadequate. All things considered, we recommend that an in- 
tensive effort be made to exploit fully the existing provisions of the 
Constitution for the development of education and evolution ofa 
national educational policy. The problem may then be reviewed 
again after, say, ten years.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
TO CONSIDER THE WAYS AND MEANS 
OF FINANCING EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT (1950) 


Agenda of the Committee to consider the ways and means of 
financing Educational Development : 


1. To consider in the light of present conditions the finances 
(recurring and non-recurring) required for the different stages of a 
comprehensive system of education for India. 


2. To consider the ways and means of raising the necessary 
finances by means of any or all of the following methods : 


(i) Central Grants. Allocation of the sources of revenue 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments under the New 
Constitution ; scope and extent of grants from Central Revenues, 


(a) To Provincial Governments ; 
(6) For Central all-India schemes of development ; 
(c) To Universities and other all-India institutions. 


(ii) Levy of an Education Cess. Its feasibility and details of 
its levy, administration and distribution. 
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(iii) Educational Loans. Purposes for which educational 


loans may be raised and the terms on which they should be raised 


and applied. 


3. To consider any other feasible suggestions for raising the 
finances for educational development programme. 

The Government of India accordingly appointed a Committee 
consisting of the following members : 

(a) Hon'ble Shri B. G. Kher, M.A., LL.B., Premier, Bombay 
Province. 

(b) Dr. B.P. Adarkar, M.A. (Cantab), Ministry of External 
Affairs & Commonwealth Relations. 

(c) Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

(d) Acharya Narendra Deo, D. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow 
University. 

(e) Prof. Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon.), Joint Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

(f) Shri Rustom P. Masani, M.A , J. P. 

(2) Shri V. Narahari Rao, formerly Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Finance. 

(h) The Hon’ble Shri N. R. Sarkar, Finance Minister, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. 

(i) Prof. K. T. Shah, Member, Constituent Assembly. 


Dr. Bina Chatterjee, Assistant Educational Adviser, Ministry of 
Education, acted as Secretary to the Committee. 


‘Recommendations 


The recommendations of the Committee may be briefly 
Summarised as follows : an te 

(i) The State must undertake the responsibility of providing at 
least Junior Basic Education for everybody without, however, detri- 
Ment to existing facilities for Secondary and Higher Education. 


‘Special attention should be given to the provision of such higher 


Studies as will be necessary for increasing the industrial and agricul- 


tural potential of the country. : \ i 
(ii) The Provinces should aim at introducing universal compul- 


-sory education for the children of 6-11 age-group within a period of 


ten years but if financial conditions compel, the programme may be 
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extended over a larger period but in no circumstances should it be- 


given up. 


(iii) The basic minimum salary of trained Basic school teachers. 


should be Rs. 40 per mensem and should on no account be reduced. 


(iv) In view of the present emergency, the Committee, with 
great reluctance, agrees that only for five years, the teacher-pupil ratio 


may be 1 : 40 instead of 1 : 30, though from the educational point of` 


view, this change would be most undesirable. The ratio of 1 : 30 
should be restored earlier if possible, but in any case the position 
must be reviewed at the end of five years. 


(v) In urban areas, where conditions justify, the same school 
buildings should be used for two shifts provided different teachers 
are employed in each shift. 


(vi) Some increase in the fees in the post-compulsory stage of 


Education i.e., Senior Basic, Pre-Secondary and above, may be 
permitted, provided a substantial number of free places are available 
to meritorious students in straitened circumstances. 


(vii) The Government may enact suitable legislation for ensuring: 


that an adequate percentage of the income of all charitable trusts is 
allocated for expenditure on education provided that the Government 
may exempt certain specified types of trust, e.g., a medical trust, etc., 
from the operation of such law. 


(viii) Students after passing their Matriculation or equivalent 
examination, should, subject to such conditions as may be laid down, 


be required to serve as teachers for Adult Educaticn for a period of 


atleast six months and Government may enact necessary legislation 
for the purpose. 


(ix) Voluntary efforts should be encouraged for meeting the 
capital and recurring cost of education and voluntary organisations 
should be induced to run educational institutions with such assistance 
from Government as may be feasible. 


(x) Wherever conditions permit, loans should be raised for 
meeting the capital cost of such part thereof as may be necessary. 


(xi) A fixed percentage of Central and Provincial Revenues— 


about 10% of the Central and 20% of the Provincial—should be: 


earmarked for education by the respective Government. 
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(xii) About 70% of the expenditure on education should be 
borne by the Local Bodies and Provinces and the remaining 30% by 
the Centre. 

(xiii) All contributions for education approved by the Provincial 
or Central Government should be exempted from income-tax. 

(xiv) The expenditure incurred on education by industrial or 
business concerns should also, if approved by the Provincial or 
Central Government, be treated as establishment expenses for purpose 
of income-tax. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
(1952—53) 


On the advice of the Central Advisory Board of Education, the 
Government of India appointed a Commission ùnder the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Mudaliar ‘to examine the prevailing system of secondary 
education in the country and suggest measures for its reorganization 
and improvement’. Among its nine members, two (John Christie, 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, and Kenneth Rast Williams of 
U.S.A.) were from outside India. The report was published in 1953. 
It consists of references and ten appendices. Itis a well-written docu- 
ment and compares favourably with similar reports in other countries. 


Terms of Reference 
Under the terms of reference, the Commission was asked : 
“(a) To enquire into and report on the present position of 
Secondary Education in India in all its aspects ; and 
(b) Suggest measures for its reorganization and improvement 
with particular reference to 
(i) The aims, organization and content of Secondary 
Education ; 
(ii) Its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher Edu- 
cation ; 
(iii) The inter-relation of Secondary Schools of different 
types ; and 
(iv) Other allied problems ; 
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so that a sound and reasonably uniform system of Secon- 
dary Education suited to our needs and resources may be 
provided for the whole country.” 


Education Commission, 1952-53 
Members of the Commission 
1. Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Vice-Chancellor, Madras University (Chairman). 
2. Principal John Christie, 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


3. Dr. Kenneth Rast Williams, 
Associate Director, Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta (U.S.A.)- 

4. Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 
Vice-Chancellor, Baroda University. 


5. Shri J. A. Taraporevala, 
Director of Technical Education, Government of Bombay. 


6. Dr. K. L. Shrimali, 
Principal, Vidya Bhavan Teachers’ Training College, 


Udaidur. 
7. Shri M. T. Vyas, 
Principal, New Era School, Bombay. 


8. Shri K. G. Saiyidain, R 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education (Ex-officio Member). 

9. Principal A. N. Basu, f 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi (Member-Secretary). 

Dr. S. M. S. Chari, Education Officer, Ministry of Education, 


acted as Assistant Secretary to the Commission. 
Selected Passages from the Report 


Aims of Education 

True patriotism invo 
the social and cultural ach 
Tecognize its weakness frankly a 
an earnest resolve to serve it to t 
and subordinating individual interests to 


Ives three things—a sincere appreciation of 
ievements of one’s country, a readiness to 
nd to work for their eradication and 
he best of one’s ability, harmonizing 
broader national interests.. 


2. 
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The school must address itself to building up this rich, three-fold 
concept of patriotism. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 26) 
A passion for social justice, based on a sensitiveness to the 
social evils and the exploitation which corrupts the grace of life, must 
be kindled in the heart and mind of our people and the foundations 
for it should be laid in the school. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 25) 
The aim of Secondary Education is to train the youth of the 
country to be good citizens, who will be competent to play their part 
effectively in the social reconstruction and economic development of 
their country. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 57) 
Training for democracy postulates a balanced education in 
which social virtues, intellectual development and practical skills 
all receive due consideration and pattern of such an education must 
be envisaged on an all-India basis. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 6) 
Education is the training of character to fit the students to 
participate creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic social 
order ; the improvement of their practical and vocational efficiency 
so that they may play their part in building up the economic pros- 
perity of their country ; and the development of their literary, artistic 
and cultural interests, which are necessary for self-expression and for 
the full development of the human personality, without which a living 
national culture cannot come into being. (Third Reprint, 1956, P. 23) 
To be effective, a democratic citizen should have the under- 
standing and the intellectual integrity to sift truth from falsehood, 
facts from propaganda and to reject the dangerous appeal of fanati- 
cism and prejudice. He must develop a scientific attitude of mind to 
think objectively and base his conclusions on tested data. He should 
also have an open mind receptive to new idea and not confined within 
the prison walls of out-moded customs, traditions and beliefs. 
(Third Reprint, 1956, p. 24) 
No education is worth the name which does not inculcate the 
qualities necessary for living graciously, harmoniously and efficiently 
with one’s fellow men. Amongst the qualities which should be culti- 
vated for this purpose are discipline, co-operation, social sensitive- 
ness and tolerance. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 25) 


Secondary Education and Character 

We should like to emphasize, as strongly as we can, the basic 
principle that ‘character is forged on the anvil of action’—of every 
kind of action—academic, social, manual or moral—and the way in 
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‘which the student performs his manifold duties in school or at home 
leaves an indelible impression on him. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 121) 
The teachers will realise that they cannot train character or 
inculcate discipline in the students unless they set before them an 
effective example of personal integrity, social sense and discipline. 
But their example will only point the direction and the goal ; the 
actual process of training will consist in the students’ discharging all 
other duties in such a way that it will irresistibly build up the 
requisite ideals and qualities of character. These will not remain 
‘pinned to the wall’ but will find hour-to-hour practical expression 
in that way they carry on their studies, play their games, organize 
their social activities and perform all their tasks in and out of school. 
It is only when this supreme purpose inspires their hearts and minds 
and enters into everyday activities that character can be built on 
enduring foundations and stand the strain and stress of later life. 
(Third Reprint, 1956, p. 222) 
If all school work and activities are made psychologically 
interesting and exacting—in the sense of challenging the full powers 
of the adolescents—and if they are trained to take them up in the 
tight spirit the most congenial conditions will be created for the 
right training of character. 


School as Envisaged by the Secondary Education Commission 

The secondary school of the future must be transformed into 
an “activity school’? because activity has an irresistible appeal for 
every normal child and is his natural path to the goal of knowledge 
and culture. - t . 

“The school, no doubt, will be a community but it will be a 
small community within a larger community and its success and 
Vitality will depend on the constant interplay of healthy influences 
between it and the larger community outside. What we would like 
to see is a two way traffic so that the problems that arise in the home 
and community life and the realistic experiences gained there should 
be brought into school so that education may be based on them and 
be intimately connected with real life, and on the other hand the 
new knowledge, skills, attitudes and values acquired in the school 
Should be carried into the home life to solve its problems, to raise 
its standards, and to.link up the teachers, parents and children into 
One compact and naturally helpful group...-..-++ Outside life will flow 
into the school and lower, if not ‘knock’ down the walls that at 
Present isolate it from the currents of life operating outside. 
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3 If the self-activity approach is adopted, if there is imagi- 
nation in planning work and freedom in its execution, the 
present bookish schools can be transformed into “work schools” oF 
“activity schools” and they can become genuine centres of education 
for the whole personality of the child. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 106). 

For the teachers there can be no greater or deeper joy than 
providing for their students an educative environment in which they 
can lead arich, joyous and meaningful life and not only acquire 
knowledge and skill but also find a release for their creative capa- 
cities. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 224) 

We would like this school to become a centre of actual social 
life and social activities where the same kind of motives and methods 
are employed as operate in the life of any normal and decent human 
group. It will not confine itself to book learning and the teaching 
of prescribed knowledge and skills but it will give full room for the 
expression of the pupil’s social impulses. It will train them, through 
practical experience in co-operation, in subordinating personal inter- 
ests to group purposes, in working in a disciplined manner and 
fitting means to ends. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 220) 

The secondary school must make itself responsible for equip- 
ping its students adequately with civic as well as vocational efficiency 
—and the qualities of character that go with it—so that they may 
be able to play their part worthily and competently in the improve- 
ment of national life. They should no longer emerge as helpless, 
. shiftless individuals. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 29) 

A multipurpose school seeks to provide varied types of courses 
for students with diverse aims, interests and abilities. It endeayours 
to provide for each individual pupil suitable opportunity to use and 
develop his natural aptitude and inclination in the special course of 
studies chosen by him. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 37 ) 


Secondary Education Commission and the Curriculum 

According to the best educational thought curriculum does not 
mean only the academic subjects traditionally taught in the school, 
but it includes totality of experiences that a child receives at school. 
In this sense the whole life of the school becomes the curriculum 
which can touch the life of the students at all points and help in the 
evolution of a balanced personality. 

The starting point for curricular reconstruction must, therefore, 
be the desire to bridge the gulf between the school subjects and the 
rich and varied activities that make up the warp and woof of life. 
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It must be clearly understood that, according to the best modern 
educational thought, curriculum in this context does not mean o..ly 
the academic subjects traditionally taught in the school but it includes 
the totality of experiences that a pupil receives through the manifold 
activities that go on in the school—in the class-room, library, labo- 
ratory, workshop, playgrounds and in the numerous informal contacts 
between teachers and pupils. In this case, the whole life of the 
school becomes the curriculum which can touch the life of the stu- 
dents at all points and help in the evolution of balanced personality. 
It 1s to cater for the entire range of the pupil’s interests and capa- 
cities—intellectual, physical, emotional, aesthetic and social. For 
his all-round development, we must provide a wide and varied range 
of occupations, activities and experiences. 


Study of Languages 

Hindi should be made a compulsory subject for study in the 
school course as otherwise those who do not study Hindi may be 
handicapped at a later stage if they wish either to enter service or to 
communicate more freely with those parts of India where the language 
is commonly used. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 63) 


on on Student Self-Government 
o develop a proper sense of self- 
han their enforcements not by any 
t, but by the students 


Secondary Education Commissi 

s Nothing is more calculated t 
discipline, and proper behaviour t 
outside authority with any symbol of punishmen 
themselves. 


Secondary Education Commission on Discipline 

Discipline is the fruit, the valuable by-product of co-operative 
work, willingly undertaken and efficiently completed. 
' This discipline cannot, however, be developed in a vacuum ; it 
is the fruit, the valuable by-product, of co-operative work, willingly 
undertaken and efficiently completed. The school must aim at 
strengthening the desire for co-operation and afford students oppor- 
tunities to translate it into practice. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 25) 

No amount of improvement and reconstruction in the education 
will bear much fruit if the schools themselves are undermined by 
Indiscipline. 

Discipline in 
and regulations en 
by the lure of rewards or t 


the school will not be a matter of arbitrary rule 
forced through the authority of the teachers helped 
he fear of punishment. The students will 
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be given full freedom to organize functions, to conduct many of the 
school activities through their own committees and even to deal with 
certain types of disciplinary cases. In this way, discipline will be 
maintained through the influence of the social group and it will gra- 
dually lead to the development of self-discipline. Above all, discipline 
will be ensured by providing for the students psychologically conge- 
nial types (and methods) of work which will fully capture their interest 
and thus impose their own inherent discipline on them. Many teachers 
must have seen how, when a group of students is working on a really 
interesting project like staging a drama Or arranging a prize distribu- 
tion function, there is usually no problem of discipline. The sincere 
and spontaneous desire to do the work as satisfactorily as possible 
ensures discipline automatically and, if some members of the group 
interfere in any way with its smooth working the group opinion 
asserts itself and puts them right. It is this kind of discipline that 
we should like to see built up in the school. ‘ 
(Third Reprint, 1956, p. 103) 
_ Discipline or co-operation for instance, cannot be instilled into 
students through lectures or exhortations ; they can become a part of 
an individual’s normal technique of life only when he has been given 
numerous opportunities of participating in freely accepted projects 
and activities in which discipline and co-operation are constantly in 
demand for achieving the ends in view. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 103) 
No school can develop into an educative community, capable 
of releasing the students’ creative capacities, if the teachers maintain 
a stiff, forbidding attitude towards their pupils and try to maintain 
their authority through various kinds of punishment whilst the pupils, 
on their part, stand in awe of them and are not prepared to share 
their problems and difficulties with them. That is an unnatural 
relationship which brings out the worst in both parties. It is not only 
a false but dangerous conception of prestige which builds up a wall 
between teachers and students. It is usually the weak and the diffident 
or the temperamentally handicapped teacher who takes refuge behind 
that kind of artificial prestige. The good teacher, in our reorganized 
school will endeavour to win the love and confidence of his children 
and establish his prestige on sincerity, integrity, hard work and a sym- 
pathetic handling of their problems. (Third Reprint, 1956, pp- 222-23) 
No amount of improvement and reconstruction in education 
will bear much fruits if the schools themselves are undermined by 
indiscipline. (Third Reprint, 1956, p- 122) 


‘efficiently functioning library. 
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__, The discipline of the youth of any country depends upon the 
discipline that is exercised by elders. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 123) 


Secondary Education Commission on Methods of Teaching 

j Any method, good or bad, links up the teacher and his pupils 
into an organic relationship with constant mutual interaction. It 
reacts not only on the mind of students but on their entire personality, 
their standards of work and judgment, their intellectual and emo- 
tional equipment, their attitudes and values. Good methods which 
are psychologically and socially sound may raise the whole quality of 
their life, bad methods may debase it. 

Every teacher and educationist of experience knows that even 
the best curriculum and the most perfect syllabus remain dead unless 
quickened into life by the right methods of teaching and the right 
kind of teachers. (Third Reprint, 1956, p. 102) 


Secondary Education Commission on the Role of Libraries 
The library will be the hub and the centre of the intellectual 
and library life of the reorganized school and play the same part 
vis-a-vis all the other subjects as the laboratory plays for science 
subjects or the workshop for technical subjects. 
(Third Reprint, 1956, p. 219) 
Individual work, the pursuit of group projects, many academic 


hobbies and co-curricular activities postulate the existence of a good, 
The library may well be regarded as 


an essential instrument for putting progressive methods into practice. 


If his function is merely to maintain a register of books, keep 
the library open at odd hours and occasionally issue books to a few 


Students, there would obviously be no need for a full-time and highly 
qualified librarian. But if the library is to be the hub of the acade- 
t only to meet but 


mic and intellectual life of the school, if it is no 
guide the reading interests of students, if it is to work as a centre of 
free and supervised study as well as group work on projects under- , 
taken by them—if it is to do all these things, the librarian will surely 
have all his work cut out. (Third Reprint, 1956, pp- 111-12) 


nd the Status of Teachers 


Secondary Education Commission 2 i ; 
he most important factor in 


We are, however, convinced that t 
the contemplated educational reconstruction is the teacher—his per- 
Sonal qualities, his educational qualifications, his professional training 
and the place that he occupies in the school as well as in the commu- 
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nity. The reputation of a school and its influence on the life of the 
community invariably depend on the kind of teachers working in it. 
Priority of consideration must, therefore be given to the various 


problems connected with the improvement of their status. 
(Third Reprint, 1956, p. 155) 


But we are convinced that, if the teacher’s present mood of dis- 
content and frustration is to be removed and education is to become 
genuine nation-building activity, it is absolutely necessary to improve 
their status and their conditions of service. 


They will not look upon their work as an unpalatable means of 
earning a scanty living but as an avenue through which they are 
rendering significant social service as well as finding some measure of 
self-fulfilment and self-expression. 


The good teacher, in our recognised school, will endeavour to 
win the love and confidence of his children and establish his prestige 
on sincerity, integrity, hard work and a sympathetic handling of their 


problems. 


MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Aims and Objectives of Secondary Education 

The Commission have said in their report: “As political, social 
and economic conditions change and new problems arise, it becomes 
necessary to re-examine carefully and study clearly the objectives 
which education at each stage should keep in view. Moreover, this 
statement must take into account not only the facts of the existing 
situation but also the direction of its development and the nature and 
type of the social order that we envisage for the future to which 
education has to be geared.” 


In the Commission’s opinion, the most outstanding and educa- 
tionally relevant facts in the Indian situation were : 


(1) The adoption of the goals of democracy and socialism neces- 
Sitating the development among the people of a broad, national and 
secular outlook ; (2) the extreme poverty of the country and urgency 
for promoting its econcmic growth ; and (3) the absence of educational 
facilities needed for developing all aspects of the human personality 
and the neglect of cultural pursuits and activities. 
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On the basis of this analysis, the Commission recommended 
that secondary education should be re-oriented to the following aims 
and objects :— 


(a) Development of Qualities Essential for Creative Citi- 
zenship. This includes the development in the students of secondary 
schools of those habits, attitudes and qualities of character which are 
essential for creative citizenship in a democratic society. Among these 
qualities, which are to be fostered through curricular and co-curricular 
activities in secondary schools, are : (i) the capacity for clear thinking 
(allied to which is the capacity for clearness in speech and writing) ; 
(ii) the scientific attitude of mind; (iii) a receptivity to new ideas ; 
(iv) a respect for the dignity and worth of every individual ; (v) the 
ability to live harmoniously with one’s fellow-men through the culti- 
vation of discipline, co-operation, social sensitiveness and tolerance ; 
and (vi) a sense of true patriotism. 

(b) The Promotion of Vocational Efficiency. This involves 
not only the creation of a new attitude to work and an appreciation 
of the dignity of manual labour but also the development of the stu- 
dent’s technical skill and efficiency through greater emphasis on craft 
and productive work and the diversification of courses at the 
Secondary stage. 

(c) Development of Personality. This implies cultivation of 
the students’ literary, artistic and cultural interests for a fuller develop- 
ment of their personalities. This means the provision of subjects like 
art, craft, music, dancing and hobbies in the secondary school 


curricula. 


(d) The Training for 
who, on the completion of 
assume the responsibilities of 
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Leadership. The training of persons 
the secondary stage, would be able to 
leadership at the intermediate level. 


ll. Proposed Pattern of School Education 

Under the new organized structure, education should commence 
after a four or five year period of primary or junior basic education 
and should include (a) middle or senior basic or junior secondary 
Stage of three years, and (b) the higher secondary stage of four years. 
(Item IV, 1) 


Transition Stage. During the transitional stage, the existing 
high schools and the higher secondary schools should function on the 
lines laid down. (Item IV, 2) 
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Replacement of Intermediate Stage. The present inter- 
mediate stage should be replaced by the higher secondary stage which 
should be of four years’ duration, one year of the present intermediate 
being included in it. (Item IV, 3) 


First Degree Course. As a consequence of the proceeding 
recommendations, the first degree course in the university should be 
of three years’ duration. (Item IV, 4) 


Pre-University Course for those who pass out of the 
High School. For those who pass out of the high school there 
should be provision for a pre-university course of one year, during 
which period the scheme of students’ studies should be planned with 
due regard to the needs of the degree or the professional course to 
be taken by the students, and special emphasis should be placed on 
the quickening of intellectual interests, training in methods of study 
at college and the study of English so long as it continues to be the 
medium of instruction at the university. (Item IV, 5) 


Admission to Professional Colleges. Admission to pro- 
fessional colleges should be open to those who have completed the 
higher secondary course, or have taken the one year’s pre-university 
course. (Item IV, 6) 


Pre-Professional Course. In the professional colleges, a 
pre-professional course of one year should be provided for the 
students, preferably in the professional colleges themselves, but, as a 
transitory measure, they may be given in the degree colleges where 
facilities exist, till professional colleges are able to provide for such 
courses. (Item IV, 7) 


Place of Public Schools. Public schools should continue to 
exist for the present and the pattern of education given in them 
should be brought into reasonable conformity with the general 
pattern of national education. Such schools should gradually become 
self-supporting, but during the transitional period of the next five 
years, State or Central Assistance should be given to them ona 
gradually diminishing scale. (Item IV, 18) 


Additional Residential Schools. A number of residential 
schools should be established, more particularly in certain rural 
areas, to provide proper opportunities for the education of children 
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and particularly to meet the needs of children whose education 


suffers at present owing to the exigencies of service of their parents. 
(Item IV, 20) 


Residential Day Schools. ‘Residential Day Schools’ should 
be established in suitable centres to provide greater opportunities for 
teacher-pupil contact and for developing recreational and extra- 
curricular activities. (Item IV, 21) 


Cooperation between Centre and States. In matters 
connected with reorganization and improvement of secondary 
education, there should be close cooperation between the Centre and 
the States. (Item XIV, 1) 


Centre’s Responsibility for Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct 
Tesponsibility for the contemplated reorganisation of secondary 
education and give financial aid for the purpose. (Item XIV, 11) 


III, Schoo! Hours and Admissions 

Latitude in School Hours to Suit Community Activities. 
Considerable latitude should be given to schools to arrange their 
school hours in such a way as not to interfere with the activities of 
the community and the general climatic and occupational conditions 
Prevailing in the locality. (S.E.C. 1952-53, Item XIII, 38) 

School Day-School Week. As a tule, the total number of 
working days in a school should not be less than two hundred, the 
working hours per week should beat least thirty-five minutes each ; the 
school should work regularly for six days in the week, one of the days 
being a half-day when the teachers and students might meet informally 


and work together on various extra-curricular and sccial projects. 
(Item XIIL, 39) 


Holidays and Vacations. School holidays need not be 
identical with poblic holidays as declared by the government, and 
normally during the year there should be a summer vacation of two 
months and two breaks of ten to fifteen days at suitable periods 
during the year. 4 (Item XIII, 40) 


IV. Language and Medium of Instruction 
Languages at the Middle School Stage. During the 
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middle school stage, every child should be taught at least two 
languages. English and Hindi should be introduced at the end of 
the junior basic stage, subject to the principle that no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year. (S.E C. 1962-63, Item V, 2) 


Languages at the High and Higher Secondary Stage. At 
the high and higher secondary stage, at least two languages should 
be studied, one of which being the mother-tongue or the regional 
language. (Item V, 3) 


Medium of Instruction should be Mother Tongue or 
Regional Language. The mother tongue or the regional language 
should generally be the medium of instruction throughout the secon- 
dary school stage, subject to the provision that for linguistic 
minorities special facilities should be made available on the lines 
suggested by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

(S.E.C. 1952-53, Item V, 1) 


V. Methods of Teaching 


Inculcation of Values, Attitudes and Work Habits. The 
methods of teaching in schools should aim not merely at the 
imparting of knowledge in an efficient manner, but also at inculcating 
desirable values and proper attitudes and habits of work in the 
students. (S.E.C 1952-53, Item VII, 1) 


They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the students 
a genuine attachment to work and, a desire todo it as efficiently, 
honestly and thoroughly as possible. (Item VII, 2) 


Activity and Project Methods. The emphasis in teaching 
should shift from verbalism and memorization to learning through 
purposeful, concrete and realistic situations and, for this purpose, the 
principles of ‘Activity Method’ and ‘Project Method’, should be 
assimilated in school practice. (Item VII, 3) 


Teaching methods should provide opportunities for students 
to learn actively and to apply practically the knowledge that they 
have acquired in the class-room. ‘Expression work’ of different 
kinds must, therefore, form part of the programme in every school 
subject. (Item VII, 4) 
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Emphasis on Clear Thinking and Expression. In the 
‘teaching of all subjects special stress should be placed on clear 
thinking and clear expression both in speach and writing. 

(Item VII, 5) 


Training Pupils in Techniques of Study. Teaching methods 
Should aim less at imparting the maximum quantum of knowledge 
Possible, and more on training students in the techniques of study and 
methods of acquiring knowledge through personal effort and initiative. 

(Item VII, 6) 


Instruction to Suit Different Student Abilities. A well 
thought out attempt should be made to adopt methods of instruction 
to the needs of individual students as much as possible so that dull, 
average and bright students may all have a chance to progress at 
their own pace. (Item VII, 7) 


Group Projects and Activities. Students should be given 
adequate opportunity to work in groups and to carry out group 
projects and activities so as to develop in them the qualities necessary 
for group life and cooperative work. (Item VII, 8) 


VI. Moral and Religious Instruction ; 

? Religious Instruction. Religious instruction may be given 
ìn schools only on a voluntary basis and outside the regular school 
Ours, such instruction being confined to the children of the parti- 

cular faith concerned and given with the consent of the parents and 

the managements. (Item VIII, 5) 


Vil 


+ Text Books 


High Power Text Book Committee for Quality Text 
oks. With a view to improving the quality of text books prescrib- 


‘ed, a high power Text Book Committee should be constituted which 


Should consist of a high dignitary of the judiciary of the State, prefer- 


ably a Judge of the High Court, a member of the Public Service 


©mmission of the region concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, 
a headmaster or headmistress in the State, two distinguished educa- 
tionists, and the Director of Education. This Committee should 


function as an independent body. (Item VI, 6) 


Sale Proceeds for Award of Scholarships. A fund should 
‘be maintained from the amount realised from the sale of publications 
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which may be utilised for awarding scholarships, and providing books 
and certain other amenities for school children. (Item VI, 7) 


Criteria for Text Books. The Text Book Committee should 
lay down clear criteria for the type of paper, illustration, printing and 
format of the book. (Item VI, 8) 


Libraries of Blocks of Illustrations. The Central and State 
Governments should maintain libraries of blocks of good illustrations- 
which could be loaned to text book committees and publishers in 
order to improve the standard of book illustration. (Item VI, 10) 


A Range of Books should be Recommended. Single text 
books should not be prescribed for every subject of study, but @ 
reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards laid down 
should be recommended leaving the choice to the schools concerned. 

(Item VI, 11) 


Language Text Books should be Prescribed. In the case of ` 
languages, however, definite text books should be prescribed for each 
class to ensure proper gradation. (Item VI, 12) 


Text Books should not Offend or Indoctrinate. No book 
prescribed as a text book or asa book for general study should 
contain any passage or statement which might offend the religious OF 
social susceptibilities of any section of the community or might in- 
doctrinate the minds of the young students with particular political ot 
religious ideologies. (Item VI, 13) 


Discouraging Frequent Change of Text Books. Frequent 
changes in text books and books prescribed for study should be 
discouraged. (Item VI, 14) 


VIII. Examinations and Evaluation 


Reviewing the defects of examinations at the secondary stages 
the Secondary Education Commission said : 


“The examinations today dictate the curriculum instead of 
following it, prevent any experimentation, hamper the proper treat- 
ment of subjects and sound methods of teaching, foster a dull uni- 
formity rather than originality, encourage the average pupil to concen- 
trate too rigidly upon too natrow a field and thus help him to develop” 


— a, i de ae 
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wrong values in education. Pupils assess education in terms of success 
in examinations. Teachers, recognising the importance of the external 
examination to the individual pupils, are constrained to relate their 
teaching to an examination which can test only a narrow field of the 
pupil’s interests and capacities and so inevitably neglect the qualities 
which are more important though less tangible. 


(a) External Examinations—Introduction of Objective 
Type Tests. The number of external examinations should be 
teduced and the element of subjectivity in the essay-type tests should 
be minimised by introducing objective tests and also by changing 
the type of questions. (S.E.C. 1952-53, Item I, 1) 


(b) School Records for Assessment of All-round Pro- 
gress. In order to find out the pupil’s all-round progress and to 
determine his future, a proper system of school records should be 
maintained for every pupil indicating the work done by him from 
time to time and his attainments in the different spheres. (/tem X1, 2) 


(c) In the final assessment. of the pupils due credit should be 


given to the internal tests and the school records of the pupils. 
(tem XI, 13) 


(d) Symbolic Marking to Replace Numerical Marking. 
The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should be 
adopted for evaluating and grading the work of the pupils in external 


and internal examinations and in maintaining the school records. 
i (Item XI, 4) 


(e) One Public Examination—Final Comprehensive Certi- 
ficate. There should be only one public examination at the 
Completion of the secondary school course. (Item XI, 5) 


(f) The certificate awarded should contain, besides the results 
Of the public examination in different subjects, the results of the 
School tests in subjects not included in the public examination as 
Well as the gist of the school records. (Item XI, 6) 


f (g) The system of compartmental examinations should be 
Introduced at the final public examination. (Item XI, 7) 


(h) Board of Secondary Education to be Set Up. There 
should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting of not more than 
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25 members with the Director of Education as its chairman to deal 
with all matters of education at the secondary stage and to lay down 
general policies. (Item XIII, 4) 


A sub-committee of the Board should deal with the conduct of 
‘examinations. (Item XIII, 5) 


IX. Buildings and Equipment 
School Buildings—Space per Pupil. Normally, in design- 
ing buildings for schools, care should be taken to see that an area of 
not less than 10 square feet is provided per student in the classroom. 
(Item XIII, 31) 


Optimum Strength of Class and School. The optimum 
number of boys to be admitted to any class should be 30 and the 
maximum should not in any case exceed 40 ; the optimum number in 
the whole schoo] should be 500 while the maximum should not 
exceed 750. (Item XIII, 32) 


Research Required on School Buildings, Furniture and 
Equipment. In the type design of schools as well as the furniture, 
etc., research should be carried on to improve functional efficiency 
and to adjust them to Indian conditions. (Item XIII, 34) 


Expert Committee should be appointed to lay down carefully 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for various types of 
diversified courses and workshops. (Item XII, 35) 


Land for Educational Purposes. The State Governments 
and the Centre should, wherever possible, assign lands to schools 
for playgrounds, buildings or agricultural farms and other necessary 
purposes without any charge. (Item XIV, 9) 


Exemption from Customs Duty for Equipment and 
Books. The educational institution which have to obtain necessaTy 
scientific apparatus, workshop appliances and books for school 
library should be exempted from customs duty. (Item XIV, 9) 


X. Experimentation in Schools 

Schools to be Encouraged to Experiment on New 
Methods. In order to popularise progressive teaching methods and 
facilitate their introduction, ‘Experimental’ and ‘Demonstration 
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aT should be established and given special encouragement where- 
4 cy exist, so that they may try out new methods freely without 
eing fettered by too many departmental restrictions. (Irem XII, 14) 


XI. Educational Finance 
; Contributions to Secondary Education to be Exempted 
rom Income-tax. Contributions for the development of secondary 


j tion should be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax 
ag (Item XIV, 5). 


Surplus Endowment Funds for Education. Surplus funds 
pom the religious and charitable endowments should be diverted to 
cational purposes. (Item XIV, 5) 
peenemount Bequeathed for Educational Purposes to be 
4 Pted from Duty. The amount bequeathed to public institu- 
ions for general educational purposes in the will of a deceased 
Bee should not be subject to any duty by the Centre and the whole: 
of it should be appropriated to the educational purpose. (Item XIV, 7) 
Educational Institutions should be Exempted from Pro- 
perty Tax. All educational institutions and the grounds attached 


thereto should be exempted from the levy of property taxes. 
(Item XIV, 8) 


XII. Fees and Freeships 

or Free Studentships. : 

a ae free studentships in them (public schools) t 
asis Of merit to select students. , 


The States or the Centre should provide 
o be given on 


Utem XV, 19) 


Student Teachers. No 


No Fees to be Levied—Stipends to 
hile during the period of 


a be charged in training colleges, W t J 
the ae all the student teachers should be given suitable stipends by 
the tate; the teachers who are already in service should be given 

Same salary which they were getting. (Item XIII, 24). 


Rates of Fees. The scales of fees fixed by the Management of 
y the Department of 


Edu gol should be subject to approval b 
age (Item XIII, 19) 
ies committee should be appointed W 
Scale aca Education to go into the questi 
e subj tuition and other fees and all accounts O 
Ject to audit by the Department. 


a 


hen necessary by the 
on of levying a uniform 
f the school should 

(Item XIII, 20). 
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XIII. Girls’? Education 
Facilities for Home Science in Girls? Schools. While no 
distinction need be made between education imparted to boys and 
girls. special facilities for the study of home science should be made 
available in all girls’ schools and co-educational or mixed schools. 
(Item IV, 23) 


Separate Schools for Girls. Efforts should be made by 
State Government to open separate schools for girls wherever there is 
demand for them. (Item IV, 24) 


Facilities to be Provided in Co-educational Schools. 
Definite conditions should be laid down in regard to co-educational 
or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs of girl students and 
women menibers of the teaching staff. (Item IV, 25) 


XIV. Guidance and Counselling 

Importance of Educational Guidance. Educational guid- 
ance should receive much greater attention on the part of the educa- 
tional authorities. (Item IX, 1) 


Films on Occupations and Industries. In order to broaden 
the pupils’ understanding of the scope, nature and significance of 
various occupations and industries, films should be prepared to show 
the nature of the work in various industries and this should be supple- 


mented by actual visits. (Item IX, 2) 


Guidance Officers aud Career Masters Training. The 
services of trained guidance officers and career masters should be made 
available gradually and in an increasing measure to all educational 


institutions. (Item IX, 3) 


The Centre should take up the responsibility of opening 1” 
different regions centres of training for guidance officers and career 
masters to which each State may send a member of teachers OT other 
suitable persons for training. (Item 


> 


XV. Health and Physical Education 
A pro" 


School Medical Services—Follow-up Treatment. AF ij 
perly organised school medical services should be built up 12 S 
(Item X> 


States. 
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A thorough medical examination of all pupils, and necessary 
follow-up treatment where necessary should be carried out in all 
Schools. (Item X, 2) 


Teachers to be Trained in First Aid and Health Principles. 
Some of the teachers should be trained in first-aid and general 
Principles of health so that they may cooperate intelligently with the 
Medical staff. (Item X, 3) 


Nutritional Standards in Residential Schools. Proper 


nutritional standards should be maintained in hostels and residential 
Schools. (Item X, 4) 


School and Sanitation of Community. The school should 
assist, where possible, in the maintenance of the sanitation of the area, 
and the school children should thus be trained to appreciate the 
dignity of manual labour. (Item X. 5) 


Physical Activities— Adapted to Individual Capacity. 
Physical activities should be made to suit the individual and his 
Capacity for Physical endurance. (Item X, 6) 


Teachers should Participate in Physical Activities. All 
teachers below the age of forty should actively participate in many 
Of the physical activities of students and thus make them a lively part 
of the school programme. (tiem X, 7) 


Records of Physical Activities. Full records of physical 
activities of students must be maintained. (Item X, 8) 


Physical Education to be Comprehensive. The training in 
Physical education should be comprehensive enough to include all 
aspects of health education. (Item X, 9) 


Physical Education Teachers to Teach Physiology and 
Hygiene, Teachers of physical education should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like physiology and hygiene and given the same 
Status as other teachers of similar qualifications. (Item X, 10) 


l Training of Physical Education Teachers. The existing 
facilities for training of teachers of physical education should be 
°XPanded by increasing the seats in the existing colleges, by opening 
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new colleges, where necessary, and by reorganising some of the insti- 
tutions as All-India Training Centres to which aid may be given both 
by the Centre and the States. (Item X, 11) 


XVI. School Libraries and Reading Habits 


Importance of School Libraries. As the proper use of a well 
equipped school library is absolutely essential for the efficient working 
of every educational institution and for encouraging literacy and 
cultural interests in students, every secondary schoo] should have 
such a library; class libraries and subject libraries should also be 
utilised for this purpose. (Item VII, 9) 


Training in Library Work. Trained librarians, who have 
love for books and an understanding of student’s interests, should be 
provided in all secondary schools and all teachers should be given 
some training in the basic principles of library work, in the training 
colleges as well as through refresher courses. 

(Item VII, 10) 


School Libraries vis-a-vis Public Libraries. Where there 
are no separate public libraries, the school libraries should, as far aS 
possible, make their facilities available to the local public and all 
public libraries should have a special section for children and 
adolescents. (item VLI, 11) 


Production of General Reading Books. In order to improve 
general standards of work in School, necessary steps should be taken 
to produce text books as well as books of general reading which are 
of distinctly superior quality to the books at present available- 

(Item VI, 12) 


XVII. School Management and Recognition 
Recognition of Schools. Recognition to schools should be 
given only on clearly defined conditions which will ensure their prope" 

running and the maintenance of proper standards. 
(tem XIII, 14) 


Managing Boards of Schools—Rules of Service. The mana 
ing boards of all schools should be registered and should consist © 


limited number of persons with the headmaster as an ex-officio am 
ber. (Item xu, 
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À No member of the managing board should directly or indirectly 
interfere with the internal administration of the school. 
(Item XIII, 16) 


Every management should be required to draw definite rules of 
service wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave etc., should 
be definitely laid down. (Item XIII, 17) 


Endowment of Schools. For proper running of a school, 
every management should be required to provide an endowment and 
the income accruing from this should be shown in the receipts of the 
year. (Item XIII, 18) 


Requirements of Staff : Accommodation and Equipment for 
Recognition. The managements should satısfy the Department that 
qualified staff is available and will be appointed in accordance with 
the rules Jaid down by the Department of Affiliation. (Item XII, 21) 


The management should satisfy the Department that adequate 
accommodation and equipment, etc., have been provided for the effi- 
cient Tunning of the school. (Item XIII, 22) 


Sections in Each Class. The number of sections in each class 
Should be limited and before aay increase in the numbers of sections 
is made, the prior approval of the Department should be obtained. 

(Irem XIII, 23) 


Opening of New Schools : Rules to Prevent Unhealthy 
Competition. In the interest of the general efficiency of schools, 
Tules should be framed preventing undue competition amongst neigh- 
bouring schools. (Item XIII, 24) 


Minimum Conditions to be Fulfilled. Managements should 
Obtain prior approval of the Director of Education before Opening 
Schools and the approval should not be given unless the minimum 
Conditions prescribed have been scrupulously fulfilled. (Item XIII, 27) 


XVIII. Teachers 

Guide Material for Teachers. Suitable literature for the 
guidance and inspiration of teachers should be produced by the Edu- 
Cation Departments of all States and either the Office of the Director 
Of Education Departments of all States and either the Office of the 
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Director of Education or one of the training colleges should be ade- 
quately equipped for the purpose. (Item VII, 13) 


Selection and Appointment. A reasonable uniform proce- 
dure should be devised for the selection and appointment of teachers 
for all types of schools. (S.E.C. 1952-53, Item XII, 1) 


Selection Committee for Private,Schools. In all privately 
managed institutions and in schools maintained by local boards there 
should be a small Selection Committee entrusted with the responsibi- 
lity of recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as an ex-officio 
member. (Item XII, 2) 


The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should be 
one year (tem XII, 3) 


Qualification of Teachers. Teachers working in the high 
schools should be graduate with a degree in education; those who 
teach technical subjects should be graduates in the subjects concerned 
with the necessary training for teaching it; teachers in higher secon- 
dary schools should possess higher qualifications somewhat similar to 
those prescribed in some universities for teachers of the Intermediate 
Colleges. (Item XII, 4) 


Qualifications; Type of Work ; Grades of Pay. The 
teachers possessing the qualifications and performing the same type of 
work, should be treated at par in the matter of grades of salary irres- 
pective of the type of institution in which they are working. 

i (Item XII, 5) 


Special Committee to Review the Scales of Pay. Special 
committee should be set up to review the scales of pay of teachers of 
all grades and recommend such scales of pay that will meet in a fair 
and just manner the varying cost of living. (Item XII, 6) 


Triple Benefit Scheme for Teachers. In order to relieve 
teachers from anxieties about their own and their dependents’ future 
which will affect the efficiency of their work, the system of triple 
benefit scheme, pension-cum-provident fund-cum-insurance, should 
be introduced in all States. (Item XII, 7) 


Arbitration Boards to Look into Teachers’ Appeals. Arbi- 
tration boards or committees should be established to look into the 


SSS eee 
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appeals and grievances of teachers and to consider matters relating 
to suspension, dismissal etc. (Item XII, 8) 


Age of Retirement. The age of retirement in the case of 
physically fit and competent teacher may be extended to 60 with the 
approval of the Director of Education. (Item XII, 9) 


Free Education to Teachers’ Children. The children of 
teachers should be given free education throughout the school stage. 
(tem XII, 10) 


Co-operative Housing Scheme for Teachers. Through a 
system of co-operative house building societies, teachers should be 
provided with quarters so as to enable them to live near the school 
and devote more time to the many-sided activities of the school. 

(Item XII, 11) 


Travel Concessions and Leave Facilities ; Medical 
Facilities. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps 
or to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. should be given 
travel concessions and leave facilities. (Item XII, 12) 


They should be given free medical attention and treatment in 
hospitals and dispensaries. (Item XII, 13) 


Uniform Leave Rules : Opportunities to Visit Institutions 
in India and Abroad. The leave rules should, as far as possible, 
be uniform for all educational institutions. (Item XII, 14) 


Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale for teach- 
ers to visit different institutions within the country and in special 
cases to go abroad on study leave for higher studies. (Jtem XII, 15) 


Private Tuitions : Teachers’ Social and Professional 
Status. The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be 
abolished. ` (Item XII, 16) 


Persons in high public position should give special recognition 
to the teachers’ social status and the dignity of their profession. 
(Item XII, 17) 


Recruitment of Headmasters. In order to attract persons 
of the right type to the responsible position of the headmaster, the 
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emoluments of the post should be made sufficiently attractive. 
(Item XII, 18) 


Teacher Training: Two Types. There should be only two 
types of institutions for teacher training : (i) for those who have taken 
the School Leaving Certificate or Higher Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate, for whom the period of training should be two years ; and 
(ii) for graduates for whom the training may, for the present, be of 
one academic year, but extended as a long-term programme to two 
academic years. (Item XLI, 19) 

Graduate teacher-training institutions should be recognized by 
and affiliated to the universities which should grant the degrees, while 
the secondary grade training institutions should be under the control 
of a separate Board appointed for the purpose. (tem XII, 20) 


The teacher trainees should receive training in one or more of 
the various extra-curricular activities. (Item XII, 21) 


Training Colleges and In-service Responsibilities. The 
training colleges should, as a normal part of their work, arrange re- 
fresher courses, short intensive courses in special subjects, practical 
training in workshops and professional conferences. (tem XII, 22) 


Teachers Training : Board for Maintaining Standard of 
Teacher Training. There should be a Teachers’ Training Board 
for supervising and laying down the conditions necessary for the 
proper training of under-graduates and for suggesting, for the consi- 
deration of the universities, improvements that may be needed in the 
training of graduates. (S.E.C. 1952-53, Item XIII, 6) 


Recruitment of Teachers. The teaching staff should not be 
limited to any particular caste or community but should, as far as 
possible, be recruited on a wide basis. (Item XIIL, 25) 


Quarters for Teachers. So far as possible, quarters should be 
provided for teachers in rural areas as well as urban areas to attract 
suitable persons to the profession and to facilitate development of 
a corporate community life in the schools. (Item XIII, 37) 


XIX. Recommendations of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission on School Buildings and Equipment 
1. Secondary schools should be established in rural areas in 


central places with sufficient population which are easily accessible to 
the surrounding villages. 


o 
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2. Schools in urban areas should, as far as possible, be so 
located that they are free from the noise and congestion of the city 
and necessary transport facilities should be made available for stu- 
dents. : 

À 3. The open spaces available in cities must be conserved to be 
utilised as playgrounds by groups of schools and the State and Central 
Governments should prevent, through legislation, encroachment on 
them for industrial or commercial purposes or by housing societies. 

4. Normally, in designing buildings for schools, care should be 
taken to see thatan area of not less than 10 sq. ft. is provided per 
student in the class rooms. 

5. The optimum number of boys to be admitted to any class 
should be 30 and the maximum should not exceed 40 in any case. The 
optimum number in the whole school should be 500, while the maxi- 
mum should not exceed 750. . 

6. The schools constructed in future should provide facilities 
for the introduction of diversified courses. 

7. In the type design of schools as well as the furniture etc., 
research should be carried on to improve functional efficiency and to 
adjust them to Indian conditions. 

8. Expert committees should be appointed to lay down care- 
fully the amount and the kind of equipment required for various types 
of diversified courses and workshops. 

9, Co-operative stores should be established in all schools 
where books, stationery and other materials required by students are 
made available to them at cost price. 


10. So far as possible, quarters should be provided for teachers 
in rural areas as well as urban areas to attract suitable persons to the 
profession and to facilitate development of a corporate community 


life in the schools. 


XX. Supervision and Inspection of Schools 

Existing Defects. The present system of inspection of schools 
was subjected to criticism by several witnesses. It was pointed out that 
inspections were perfunctory, that the time spent by the Inspector at 
any particular place was insufficient, that the greater part of this time 
was taken up with routine work like checking accounts and looking 
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into the administrative aspects of the school. There was not enough 
time devoted to the academic side, and contacts between the 
Inspectors and teachers were casual. It was also stated that the 
number of schools entrusted to the care of an Inspector was too 
large and the range too wide for him to be able to acquaint himself 
with their work and appreciate their problems ; nor was he in a 
position to advise and guide the teaching staff in improving the work 
of the school. It occasionally happened that the Inspector instead 
of being “the friend, philosopher and guide” of the school, behaved 
in such a critical and unsympathetic way that his visit was looked 
upon with some degree of apprehension, if not of resentment. In 
our view the true role of an Inspector—for whom we would prefer 
the term Educational Adviser—is to Study the problems of each 
school, to take a comprehensive view of all its functions and to 
help the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. We 
also recommend that for special subjects like Physical Education, 
Domestic Science, Art, Music, etc., there should be attached to the 
Director’s Office certain experts in these Subjects who will inspect 


the different schools periodically and help in improving the standards 
of teaching. 


Selection of Inspectorate. 
made up in diverse ways by different States, 


we P of a High School fora 
minimum period of three years. In addition to direct recruitment 
the Inspectors should also be drawn from : 


(i) Teachers of ten years’ experience ; 
(ii) Experienced Headmasters of High Schools ; and 
(iii) Qualified staff of Training Colleges, 
We recommend further t 
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initial stages, we suggest that fifty percent of such posts may be 
reserved for recruitment on this basis. It is necessary that Professors 
of Training Colleges should be conversant with the work done in 
the schools ; and that Headmasters should likewise have a chance to 
serve as Inspecting Officers for short periods. This will enable them 
to appreciate the position of the Inspector and to approach the 
problems of the schools with greater appreciation of the realities 
from their own experience. 


Duties of Inspectors. The duties of an Inspector are divisible 
into administrative and academic. The administrative duties relate 
to the annual inspection of records, accounts, office routine, etc. 
For this purpose he must have the assistance of a competent staff. 
With the increase in the number and types of schools, this 
duty will require a considerable amount of his time if he is to 
discharge these functions properly and efficiently. The time 
needed for the purpose has necessarily restricted the scope of his 
activities on the academic side. Moreover, the multiplicity of the 
subjects taught in the school by specially qualified staff now makes 
it very difficult for any single officer, however qualified, to inspect 
them thoroughly and to advise on all their problems. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the academic work of the school should be 
thoroughly inspected bya panel of experts with the Inspector as 
Chairman and this should be done once in three years. We 
recommend that three persons may be chosen from senior teachers 
or headmasters to visit schools in the company of the Inspector and 
to spend two or three days with the staff, discussing with them all 
aspects of school life—the library and laboratory facilities, the 
curriculum, the organization of extra-curricular activities, the use 
ofthe holidays and all other problems connected with school 
activities. Through these full and frank discussions, the inspectors 
will be in a far better position to help in the improvement of the 
schools. What is suggested is nothing new—colleges affiliated to 
Universities are visited by commissions of experts who inspect their 
working, discuss their problems and report to the University. 


Evaluation of the Recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission 


A ‘Discussion Paper on Major Problems of Secondary 
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Education’ issued by the Education Commission in 1965 contained 
the following observations : 


made by the Central and 


Comnission’s major proposals. While some of the reforms 
undertaken have met with a certain degree of Success, progress in 
In fact, it may be 
Said that the major defects Pointed out by the Commission still 
Persist in a majority of secondary schools today. The education 
or less isolated 
generally speaking, narrow and 
develop the full personality of 
hing are by and large dreary and 
inculcating desirable values and 


which are a hangover from the past, the 
jor recommenda- 


new acuteness and urgency. 


ka 
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The Commission in this context suggested the opening of multi-purpose 
higher secondary schools. 

The recommendation with regard to the levy of an “Industrial 
Educational Cess” on industries for setting up technical schools and 
colleges was rightly conceived. 

The Commission rightly underlined the need of providing 
higher secondary education to children according to their individual 
abilities, aptitudes and interests and in a way which may ensure 
adequate preparation for the various professions they might have to 
choose in their later life. The Commission’s concrete suggestion 
regarding the provision of guidance is extremely valuable. The- 
training and appointment of career masters was a corollary to this 
recommendation. 

Another valuable suggestion made by the Commission was 
in the improvement of examination system and in the school records. 

The Commission also made significant recommendation regard- 
ing the necessity of raising the economic and social status of teachers. 

The Commission realised that the teacher in the country 
depended too much on the text books which were prepared un- 


-satisfactorily and recommended the creation of an autonomous 


high power Text Book Committee in each State since the work of 
preparing and prescribing text books had often been initiated by 
pulls, pressures, the inclusion of a high court judge and member of 
the Public Service Commission on the Text Book Committee was a 
healthy move. 


Why did the Report Fail to Make a Powerful Impact on 
Education in India 
1. The Secondary Education Commission observed as regards 
financial aid to secondary Education, “It has been pointed out that 
the recommendations of the previous Commissions have not been 
given effect to largely because the necessary financial resources could 
not be made available either by the State or by the Centre.” It is 


„an irony of fate that the recommendations of this Commission have 


also met the same fate. The Secondary Education Commission did 
not give sufficient thought to the financial aspect of the various 


reforms. 
2. The Secondary Education Commission did not suggest any 


-short term and long term plans for the implementation of its recom- 


: mendations. 
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3. Regarding agricultural education in Secondary Schools the 
Commission observed, “ 


take it and adopt it as a 
mission was fully aware 


g tural education but it did not suggest 
concrete measures for introducing it. 


important recommendations on the new 
ondary Education are: 


Organisational Structure, education should 
five years’ period of Primary or Junior Basic 
Education and should in 


clude : 
(a) The Middle or Senior Basic or Junior Secondary stage of 
three years ; and 
(b) The Hi 


5. The financial 


implications of the u 
number of high Schools in 


pgrading of a large 


to higher Secondary pattern in every State 
Were not worked out, : 
6. The Commission Suggested that the minimum qualifications 
required for teaching ; 


ears of the higher secondary 
Class BA, degree with a degree 
qualified Post-gracuate teachers- 


School were an M.A, 


This created a lot of 


E 
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puos E bookish and stereotyped as at the time of 
e Secondary Education Commission. One 

may aptly put this question: What has been the impact of the 
Secondary Education Commission ? The answer is quite obvious 
We are where we were fifteen years ago. j 
9. The multipurpose schools have benefited neither the school- 

leavers nor the seekers of higher education. 

10. A close scrutiny of the implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission reveals that the quantitative expansion of 
secondary education has not been simultaneously accompanied by an 
expansion in the facilities that are necessary for the imparting of this 
education to a large number of the student population. Our zeal for 
implementing the recommendations has led to a dilution of standards 
at the institutional level. 

11. The Commission did not give a clear-cut path of vocational- 
ised education adequately. In no way our education has facilitated 
the task of finding suitable man-power for various sectors of develop- 
ment of industries and other services. . 

12. The Commission did not suggest methods of coordination 
between growth of economy, man-power needs, employment oppor- 
tunities and the output of secondary schools. 


Reasons for Unsatısfactory Implementation 

The reasons for the unsatisfactory implementation in most of 
the States regarding the reorganisation of secondary schools may be 
stated as under : 

l. There is a variety of school patterns in the country. The 
primary or junior basic stage covers a period of four years in some 
States and five years in others. There is a variation in the high school 
stage from two to four years. The age of admission to Class | is 5 
plus in some States and 6 plus in the others and this has increased 
the confusion all the more. It is felt that the mere addition of one 
year to the school course is not helpful in evolving a common pattern 
of school education as envisaged by the Secondary Education Com- 


mission. . f l ; 
e school course which existed in Delhi 


2. The pattern of th : 
seems to have greatly influenced the reorganisation elsewhere. Accord- 


ing to this pattern an elementary (OT primary plus middle school) 
course should be of eight years and a higher secondary course of three 
years. In States, where school education is generally covered by a 
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period of ten years followed by a University course of four years for 
the first degree, this reorganisation meant in effect either the transfer 
of one year from the college to the secondary school so that the high 
school became a higher secondary school, or the separation of one 
year from the university course to form a pre-university class. In 
other States where the total period of school and college education 
required for the first degree is generally 15 years’ (eleven years in 
school and four years in college) the reform implied the reduction of 
one year in the fifteen-year school and college course. This happened 
because these States were not prepared to extend the duration of the 
school course from eleven years to twelve. Madras tried to compress 
its old eleven-year school course into a ten-year course for the pur- 
pose of bringing its school system into the reorganised pattern, but 


when it was about to reach its goal, it went back to its old pattern 
of eleven years of school education. 


3. From the very beginning the old Bombay State (now Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat) did not agree with the proposed pattern of re- 
organisation and made no attempt to change its system of secondary 
education. In Uttar Pradesh which has the system of intermediate 
colleges it is claimed that its intermediate classes are really higher 
secondary ; but as the intermediate course is followed by a two-yea! 
university course, Uttar Pradesh may also be regarded as a State 
which has not accepted the new pattern. 

4. While undertaking the reforms the financial implications of 
the upgrading of a large number of schools in every State to the 
higher secondary pattern were not worked out. Even with Central aid 
the States that accepted the pagtern could convert not more than a 
certain number of schools into higher secondary institutions. 

5. The selection of high schools for conversion into higher 
secondary schools was to be governed by strict and carefully defined 
conditions. The Commission’s Report stated that only those schools 
pod develop into efficient higher secondary institutions which satis- 
fied definite criteria prescribed regarding accommodation, equipment, 
qualifications of the staff, salaries and grades and adequate finances, 
and that such conditions have to be fulfilled scrupulously before the 
schools were recognised as higher secondary schools. The establish- 
ment of higher secondary schools in certain areas unfortunately 
became amatter of prestige for the people concerned. Social and 
political Pressures were sometimes used for getting the necessary Te- 
Cognition for their institutions. This resulted in the upgrading of a 
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number of schools which did not satisfy the minimum criteria regard- 
ing accommodation, equipment, qualifications of staff etc., and though 
the conversion has been effected it has not led to any marked improve- 
ment in the quality of education imparted in the institutions. 

6. A successful reorganisation implied that teachers with 
higher qualifications should be made available for the teaching of the 
upgraded courses, at least in the additional year of the higher second- 
ary stage. The Commission’s report suggested that the minimum 
qualifications required for teaching in the last two years of the higher 
secondary school were an M.A. degree or a first class B.A. degree 
with a degree in teaching. An adequate number of qualified post- 
graduates, however, were not available for the new courses. More- 
over, the introduction of core subjects like crafts and general science 
in the curriculum of the higher secendary school created further diffi- 
culties regarding staff requirement. On account of the mediocre quality 
of the teaching personnel the standards of the higher secondary school 
have not been adequately raised and the reputation of the new orga- 
nisational pattern has suffered as a consequence. 

7. In view of the fact that it was not possible to convert all 
the high schools into higher secondary schools in the near future, 
the pre-university course was introduced as a transitional experiment. 
But the pre-university course has come to be regarded as an institu- 
tion which could continue for an indetinite time, particularly with 
the expansion in secondary education that has taken place during 
the last few years resulting in the establishment of a large number of 
new high schools all over the country. The one-year pre-university 
course has not served the purpose as it is a course of only seven to 
eight months. It takes several months to the students out of this 
short period for adjusting themselves to the new conditions, for 
adapting themselves to the methods of instruction different from what 
they have been accustomed to in schools, and (in the case of the 
majority of students) to a new medium of instruction, which is 
English. The pre-university year has thus become an_ ineffective 


period of study. 
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ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE ON 
BASIC EDUCATION (1956) 


The Government of India, 
The Government of the States, 
The Universities, 
The Administration, 
Basic Teacher: 
Basic Schools 
The Public. 


Sà Training. 


NDUR WN 


l. The 

1. The Government of India should take appropriate steps w 
make it clear to all those concerned that the elucidation on Basic 
education given by the Basic Education Standing Committee of the 
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Government of India 
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‘Central Advisory Board of Education has their concurrence. As a 
first step, the Central Advisory Board of Education itself should give 
its early approval formally after which the Union Ministry of Educa- 
tion may adopt it. In this connection, we have specially in mind 
the place assigned to productive work in basic education. 

2. In view of the national significance and urgency of the 
situation, it has become necessary for the Union Ministry of Educa- 
tion to convene a Conference of Education Ministers as also of the 
Education Secretaries of the various States to make clear the Standing 
‘Committee’s concept of basic education so that the development of 
Basic education in the whole country may take place on generally 
approved lines and to be completed within specific time limits suited 
to the conditions in the different States. 

3. The above Conference may well be followed by a declaration 
of policy by the Central and State Governments reiterating the place 
of basic education in educational reconstruction under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 

4. In the wake of the above Conference, it will be necessary 
to hold a Basic Education Seminar to be attended by the Directors 
of Public Instruction from all the States, so that the Heads of 
Basic Departments in the States may be enabled to make their full 
contribution to the development of Basic Education. The officers in 
over-all charge of basic education in the Education Departments, 
whom we have suggested might be designated Joint Additional 
Directors of Public Instruction, should also be invited to the Seminar. 
The minimum duration of the Seminar should be three weeks. The 
Seminar, to be really effective, should be held in some places where 
basic education has already become a reality. 

5. All-India and regional conferences of the basic education 
should be arranged periodically in order that the workers in the field 
can come together, discuss difficulties, problems and experiences and 
evolve as far as possible, common solutions. 

6. The Union Ministry of Education should undertake to 
educate public opinion in regard to the issues concerning basic 
education, through all methods of publicity-open to the Government, 
utilising films, the radio, the press, publications, exhibitions, etc., 
for the purpose. What is now being done is totally inadequate. 


7. A Central Research Institute of Basic Education should be 
established under proper direction to initiate schemes of research, with 


o 
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scholarships available for research workers. 
Institute functions at the highest and broad 
Departments in the States and others workin 
will not look up to it for guidance. 

8. A small Special Committe 


Unless the Research 
est level, Education 
g for basic education 


e of educational experts in close 
touch with the numerous problems of basic education should be set 
up to lay down the criteria to evaluate the achievements and 
Progress of pupils in basic institutions and then to carry out 
assessments from time to time in terms of the criteria so formulated. 
This should be a high-level and permanent body. 

9. A Committee of Specialists in the field should be set up to 
collect, edit and publish the large mass of manuscript literature even 
now available with innumerable basic training schools and basic 
schools for the benefit of teachers and pupils. The publications will 
have to be in the main language of India. Handbooks for educational 
administrators and others are urgently called for, as also Teading 
books for children and Guide and Reference Books for teachers and 
trainees. An authentic all-India Magazine in the form of Quarterly 
may be published to guide all those engaged in the development of 
basic education. If such a Quarterly is issued by the Union Ministry 
of Education, its value would be greatly enhanced. 

10. A special brochure on the Subject of the progressive 
conversion of all elementary schools into basic schools should be 
issued without delay by the Union Ministry of Education. This 
publication should show clearly how vital aspects and characteristics 
of basic education can be introduced simultaneously in all elementary 
Schools in quick Stages even during the period of waiting for fully 
trained basic teachers to come in with the correlated technique of 
teaching. The Ministry should also actually help the State Govern- 
ments to implement this programme of preliminary conversion. 

Il, The various Official and non-official agencies engaged in 


Village Teconstruction have to be brought together, so that these and 
the Education Departments c 


basic education. We 


Tent States etc., basic education and ` 
€n One and the same to a considerable 
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12. The whole question of Basic schools and Training schools 
being allowed to be conducted in simpler and cheaper buildings suited 
to the village environment must be taken up seriously and a Com- 
mittee of engineers and administrators of Basic education should be 
set up immediately to draw up plans and estimates in this con- 
nection. 

13. The establishment of full-fledged Post-Graduate Basic 
Training Colleges can no longer be delayed. The Union Government 
in consultation with State Governments should formulate their pro- 
posals and initiate negotiations with the universities to obtain their 
co-operation in this matter. The Inter-University Board and the 
University Grants Commission may be approached to secure their 
help. 

14. The Union Government in consultation with State Govern- 
ment should ensure that Post-Basic education gets due recognition 
and place in the present schemes for the reorganisation of Secondary 
education and that an adequate number of Post-Basic schools will be 
provided for in the Second Five Year Plan alongside of Multi-purpose 
High Schools. Just as the Union Government has adopted a positive 
attitude towards Basic education, it has become necessary equally 
to adopt a similar attitude towards Post-Basic education. Other- 
wise, educational reconstruction along lines of Basic education will 
stand cut off in the middle. 

15. The Union Government should insist that any financial aid 
given by it directly or indirectly to improve or spread Elementary 
education is strictly earmarked by the States for Basic education, i.e., 
Basic schools and Basic Training schools. 

16. When, after a few years, there is a greater development 
of Basic education, an Assessment Committee may be appointed to 
assess, scientifically and in a detailed manner, Basic education in the 


country. 


2. The Governments of the States 

17. State Governments should no longer delay to make a clear 
and unambiguous declaration of policy that all Elementary schools 
will be converted into Basic schools and that all teacher training at 
this level will become Basic teacher training within reasonable time 
limits. 

18. State Governments should take immediate steps to estab- 
lish Statutory Basic Education Boards with adequate powers to guide 
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Education Departments and to secure Public co- 
Board should consist of officials and non- 
Assam. 


19. The compact area meth 


Operation. Such 
Officials as in Bihar and 


od of developing Basic education 
Elementary education becoming 
neously and in quick stages of 
in all Elementary schools, as 


Governments, 


21. Even more important is 
Joint or Additional Director of 


n conferences should be 


arranged periodically 
t and Regional levels. 


supply of raw mater 
tplus produce. 
A Working fi 


ormula for apportioning a part of the net in- 
come for direct benefit to School children and the other part for 
Temittance to the Treasury should be prepared and put into effect. 


Preparation of literature, assessment and Tesearch should 
be arranged at the State level, in 


addition to the work done at the 
level of the Government of India. 
26. The establishment of full. 


-fledged Post-Graduate Basic 
Teachers Training Colleges should also be taken up at the State level 
along the Same lines as indicated for the Central] Government. 
27. State Go 


give Post-Basic Sc 
Organisation of Sec 


mae: 
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instalments. Craft equipment must essentially belong to the children. 
Whatever is produced should, as far as possible, be consumed by the 
teachers and pupils at reasonable rates and only the surplus need be 
taken over by the State for marketing. 


29. Land gifts for Basic schools and Basic Training schools 
should be organised with the full moral support of the State Govern- 
ment. : 


30. States should arrange for the re-training of ordinary gra- 
duate trained teachers. The period of such training should not be less 
than five months. 


31. States should take sufficient care that truncated Basic 
schools are not allowed to upset the development of Basic education. 
The integrated course of eight years should be continually kept in 
view and what are called Junior Basic schools should be allowed only 
as feeder schools to Senior Basic schools. 

32. States should guarantee that all teachers’ training at the 
Matriculate level becomes Basic within a strict time limit. No new 
teachers’ training at this level, other than Basic, should be allowed 
from now onwards. 

33. States should plan to provide every Senior Basic school of 
eight grades with graduate or equally Basic-trained Headmaster. 


3. The Universities 

34, Ata time when the Central and State Governments intend 
to go ahead with Basic education, it would not do for our Universities 
to stand aloof. So far the Universities have not taken kindly to 
Basic education. But at the four important points of Assess- 
ment, teachers’ training, dovetailing of Basic education with Higher 
education and Research, the Universities can make a valuable contri- 
bution. Central and State Governments must, therefore, take up the 
matter with the Universities to help at these points and particularly 
in regard to the establishment and recognition of Post-Graduate Basic 
Teachers’ Training Colleges. 

35. It will presently become necessary for Universities to re- 
cognise Post-Basic education for purposes of admitting pupils passing 
out of Post-Basic schools into colleges. 

36. Provision will have to be made for the affiliation of Post- 
Graduate Basic Training College to Universities. 
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4. Administration 

37. Departmental officers, realising the value and inevitability 
of Basic education, should give earnest, detailed and devoted atten- 
tion to improving Basic schools and Basic Training schools. All the 
material conditions which alone can make Basic schools and Basic 
Training schools efficient and fruitful should be furnished in time 
and without reservation. 


38. Inspecting Staff at different levels connected with Basic 
education should be fully trained in Basic education. As Basic 
education will remain for many years a revolutionary change in 
educational concepts and practices, the Inspecting Officers should 
cease to be fault-finders and become instead guides, collaborators 
and inspirers to the teachers in Basic schools. 


39. Decentralisation of administration within the Education 
Departments is the sine qua non for the development of Basic edu- 
cation. It is the key to efficiency and quick attention to innumerable 
details at this level. It is also the best way to secure local co- 
Operation, 

40. Examinations in Basic Training schools and Basic schools 
should be mainly a Continuous assessment of work and progress of 
Pupils and this should be considered more important than written 
examinations, But to secure sufficient high institutional standards 
there will be need to set up appropriate Assessment Boards. 

- alos ii will be necessary to relax rules and regulations govern- 
Be auction of school buildings to permit Basic schools to be 
eae in ent buildings which will fit in with the village en- 
A + ‘“tant-in-aid rules will, therefore, need to be modified. 
ec time, plans should be drawn up for the progressive 
ites ce of school accommodation, Consistent with finances 
z . e Introduction of Basic education should, however, not 

e made to wait for Improved buildings. 

42. Whereas in Travancore 
the shift system is firmly establish: 
_ to be necessary in ot 
- may be reconciled temporarity. 


-Cochin and some other places, 
ed and where it may be proved 
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43. After careful study of productivity in Basic schools and 
Basic Training schools in various States, each State Department of 
Education should lay down fairly elastic targets of production for 
such Basic institutions. Once such targets are laid down, no efforts 
should be spared to achieve them. Productive work should in no 
case become the excuse for lowering standards of learning. On the 
other hand, learning should become more real and richer through 
productive work. 

44. English should be offered as an Optional Subject from the 
sixth grade onwards, wherever knowledge of English is considered 
necessary for entrance into High schools and other similar institu- 
tions. When Hindi is not the regional language, it should be compul- 
sory in the Senior Basic grades. But where Hindi is the regional 
language, another suitable Indian language should be made compul- 
sory from the sixth year onwards. 

45. Itis ofthe utmost importance to guarantee proper dove- 
tailing of Basic education with Secondary education in such a manner 
that equal years of study in different types of institutions will be 
considered as of equal value for purposes of admission into institu- 


tions of higher education. 


5. Basic Teachers’ Training 

46. Though we have stated that the training of teachers for 
Basic education is, on the whole, conducted fairly well, we think it is 
urgently necessary to make Teachers’ Training more efficient and 
real. Improvement is called for in craft training in handling the 
technique of correlated teaching and in a new and dynamic approach 
to the study of psychology. Truncation of craft has played havoc 
with craft training and this must not be tolerated. Any craft for 
Basic education must be a whole craft and not split into pieces, nor 
learnt in isolated parts. The technique of correlated teaching has 
largely remained incomplete, because correlation has been mostly 
with productive work and very little with the natural and social 
environments. We have dealt with this matter in detail in the Report. 
The new approach to the study of psychology will consist in giving 
every pupil-teacher the intellectual certainty that education through 
productive activities in life situations furnishes the best way of | 
learning. Since any weakening of productivity in training will further 
weaken productivity in Basic schools, adequate stress must always 
be given to mastering the various processes of whatever productive 


i in Basic 
Training schools, even if they have no academic qualification, should 
© removed without delay or hesitation Every time such a craftsman 


is appointed, a trained Basic teacher should be c 
him in the teaching of the craft, 


48. Whatever crafts are selected for Basic Teachers’ Training 


can later introduce them into the 
learning. If this is fully understood, 

of craft being introduced 
into Basic Training schools. 
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public concerning Basic education. Such extension work will also 
give training to pupil-teachers in the technique of organising local 
cooperation. 

53. Basic Training schools should be residential for the pur- 
pose, among other things, of giving day-to-day training in actual 
living and practising of the principles of a cooperative democratic 
community work and learning together and producing much of what 
is necessary for daily life. 

54. Sanitation, common kitchen and cultural and recreational 
activities based on community self-government will be the vital 
centres of such cooperative community and, therefore, of Basic 


education. 
55. Re-training of teachers already in service should be for a 


minimum period of five months and attached to Basic Teachers’ 
Training schools. 

56. The essential principles indicated in the Report must 
operate in Basic Teachers’ Training schools. 

57. Every Basic Training school should take direct responsi- 
bility for the in-service training of all teachers in Basic schools in 
and around the locality in which the Training school is located, and 
such in-service training should be carried out in collaboration with 
the local Basic Trained Inspecting Officer. 


6. Basic Schools 

58. The grave error of either putting fully trained Basic 
teachers in Basic schools, lacking adequate facilities of raw materials, 
equipment, land, etc., and the equal error of sending untrained or in- 
adequately trained teachers into Basic schools with all the necessary 
facilities, should both be strictly avoided, for both will be bad 
economy and waste from every point of view. So long as these two 
errors continue, there will be no efficient or vigorous development of 
Basic education. 

59. No school may be considered a Basic school or assessed as 
such, unless the following requisites at least are fulfilled :— 

(i) It provides for an integrated course of eight years of Basic 

education and where there are only what are called the Junior 
five grades, such a school should necessarily be the feeder for a 


Senior Basic school. p 4 
(ii) Adequate quantities of needed raw materials are supplied 


in time. 
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(iii) Adequate craft equipment and repair material is provided. 

(iv) There is minimum land available, according to local condi- 
tions with water facilities and in no case less than three acres for a 
Senior Basic school of eight grades. E . 

(») The majority of teachers at least are Basic trained. The 
untrained teachers get training under them all the time, but only till 
all teachers are trained or retrained. a 

(vi) There is community living and work based on democratic 
student self-government under the guidance of teachers. r = 

(vii) Craft work is systematic and not truncated, ensuring mini- 
mum targets of production which may be sett!ed in this regard by the 
Education Departments. 

(viii) There is the correlated method of teaching, with correla- 
tion not restricted to Productive work only, but also extending to the 
natural environment and the social environment. 

(ix) There is commensurate extension work linking the school 
with the community and vice versa. 

(x) Congregational prayers are organised. 

> (xi) A library with suitable books is available. 

; (xii) Cultural'g nd recreational activities are organised. 

it 60-7 Examinations in Basic schools will be wholly internal and 
'i “based ofassessment of continuous progress of students and cumula- 
tive records, i p 


is *+,61, Empi 


than on more academic attainments, 


But this should never mean 
neglect of academic attainments. 


62. As in the case of Basic Training schools, we must empha- 
sise the value of traditional craftsmen, possessing high skills, being 
ng in suitable manner in Basic schools and 


should be appropriate to the objectiv 
Basic education, 


—— 
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7. The Public 

65. The public naturally constitute a very vital factor in the 
problem in a democratic State. The Central and State Governments, 
must, therefore, consider ways and means of convincing the public 
about Basic education and securing their cooperation for its rapid 
development. Our suggestions to the Central and State Governments 
in this regard may be adopted in this connection. Utimately, how- 
ever, it will be the efficient and successful working of Basic schools 
themselves which will bring public support and cooperation. The 
peaceful and constructive evolution of a socialistic pattern of society 
depends so largely on the development of Basic education, that the 
education of the public in regard to all the relevant issues in and for 
Basic education should be undertaken in all seriousness without delay. 
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CONCEPT OF BASIC EDUCATION AS GIVEN IN 
‘CONCEPT OF BASIC EDUCATION’ PUBLISHED 
BY GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN 1956 


The Concept of Basic Education 

The term ‘Basic Education’ has been interpreted and sometimes 
i This is, to some exten (A 
y Tecent development and 
aking. It seems necessary, 

y Basic Education, 

Broadly speak Point out that the concept 
of Basic Education fined in the Report of the 
Basic National Educatj ; 
and elucidated by t 


therefore, to State cli 


compulsory universal school- 
the medium of instruction 
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of basic education that need to be clarified and stressed are the 
following : 


Basic Education is Essentially an Education for Life 


1. Basic education, as conceived and explained by Mahatma 
Gandhi, is essentially an education for life, and what is more, an 
education through life. It aims at creating eventually a social order 
free from exploitation and violence. That is why productive, creative 
and socially useful work in which all boys and girls may participate, 
Irrespective of any distinction of caste or class, is placed at the very 
centre of basic education. 

2. The effective teaching of a basic craft, thus becomes an 
essential part of education at this stage, as productive work, done 
under proper conditions not only makes the acquisition of much 
related knowledge more concrete and realistic but also adds a 
powerful contribution to the development of personality and character 
and instils respect and love for all socially useful work. Itis also to 
be clearly understood that the sale of products of craftwork will meet 
some part of the expenditure incurred in running the school or that 
the products will be used by the school children for getting a mid-day 
meal or a school uniform or help to provide some of the school 
furniture and equipment. 

3. As there has been controversy and difference of opinion 
regarding the position of craft work in basic schools, it is necessary 
to state clearly that the fundamental objective of basic education is 
nothing less than the development of the child’s total personality 
which will include productive efficiency as well. In order to ensure 
that the teaching of the basic craft is efficient and its educative possi- 
bilities are fully realized, we must insist that the articles made should 
be of good quality, as good as children at that stage of their develop- 
ment can make them socially useful and, if necessary, saleable. The 
acquisition of skills and the love for good craftsmanship have deeper 
educative significance than merely playing with the tools and raw 
materials which is usually encouraged in all good activity schools. 
This productive aspect should in no case be relegated to the back- 
ground as has been usually the case so far, because directly as well as 
indirectly, efficiency in the craft practised undoubtedly contributes to 
the all-round development of the child. It sets up before children 
high standards of achievement and gives them the right kind of 


training in useful habits and attitudes like purposeful application, 
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concentration, persistence and thoughtful planning. f While it may ie 
be possible to lay down specific targets for productivity at this ae 
should be the teachers’ endeavour to explore its economic possibilities 
fully with the emphatic stipulation that this does not in any Med 
conflict with the educational aims and objectives already definec . 
However, it has to be stated that, in the upper classes of junior basic 
schools and in the senior basic schools, it should not be difficult for 
States to lay down certain minimum targets of production in the 
light of carefully assessed experiences. : 

4. In the choice of basic crafts which are to be integrated into 
school work, we should adopt a liberal approach and make use of 
such crafts as have significance from the point of view of intellectual 
content, provide scope for progressive development of knowledge and 
Practical efficiency. The basic craft must be such as will fit into the 
natural and social environment of the school and hold within it the 
maximum of educational possibilities, The idea that has been wrongly 
created in the minds of some people that the mere introduction of a 
craft in a school, e.g., spinning, can make it a” basic school does 
grave injustice to the concept of basic education. 

5. In basic education, as indeed 
cation, knowledge must be related to 
and observation. To ensure this, basi 
that the study of t 
to three main cen 


: in any good scheme of edu- 
activity, practical experience 


ledge which are not really important and 
icular stage. It should also be realized, 
in the syllabus which cannot 
the three above centres. In 


d be Carefully avoided, 
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6. The emphasis on productive work and crafts in basic schools 
should not be taken to mean that the study of books can be ignored. 
The basic scheme does postulate that the book is not the only or the 
main avenue to knowledge and culture, and that at this age, properly 
organized productive work can in many ways contribute more richly 
both to the acquisition of knowledge and the development of person- 
ality. But the value of the book, both as a source of additional 
systematic knowledge and of pleasure cannot be denied and a good 
library is as essential in a basic school as in any other type of good 
school. 

7. The basic scheme envisages 4 close integration between the 
school and the community so as to make education as well as the 
children more social-minded and co-operative. It endeavours to 
achieve this, first, by organizing the school itself as a living and func- 
tioning community with its social and cultural programmes and other 
activities—secondly, by encouraging students to participate in the 
life around the school and in organizing various types of social service 


to the local community. Student self-government 1$ another impor- 
tant feature in basic education which should be envisaged as a conti- 


nuous programme of training in responsibility and in the democratic 
way of living. In this way, the basic S ou 
vating n of A co-operation and respect for diem 
of labour but also becomes a Vital factor in the creation of a dynamic 
social order. 

8. Basic education should no longer be regarded as meant 
exclusively for the rural areas- It should be introduced equally in 
urban areas both because of its intrinsic suitability and also to remove 
the impression that it is some kind of inferior education designed only 
for the village children. For this purpose, necessary modifications 
may have to be made in the choice of basic crafts for urban ses 
and even in the syllabus but the general ideas and methods of basic 
education should remain the same- 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE INTEG- 
RATION OF POST-BASIC AND MULTI- 
PURPOSE SCHOOLS (1957) 


In pursuance of the Tecommendation of the Standing commi 
on Basic Education the Union Ministry of Education appointed i 
November, 1957, the following Committee :— 


1 Deputy Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education— Chairman. 


Education Adviser, 
Ed veation—Member-Secretary, 


basic education 
was defined in 1945 1n a conference of workers of Basie education at 
Sevagram. Inq memorandum, Which was drawn up on the subject, 
the following Points were emphasized :— 

(i) The 
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(ii) The productive activities chosen by the student must be 
related to the needs of the society in which he lived. He is to be 
fitted to play his part effectively in the world not only as an indivi- 
dual but also as a useful member of the society. 

(iii) The present literary and intellectual bias would have to be 
Teplaced by a more balanced course in which activities other than 
literary might also develop and find fulfilment. It also emphasized 
that education through work should not mean lowering of academic 
Standards, but, on the contrary, it would ensure an increasing realism 
in those standards. 

(iv) Education at that stage should be provided in accordance 
with the aptitude and interest of the individual and for this purpose 
it put forward fourteen types of work in which the students might 
specialize according to their tastes. These were Agriculture, Medi- 
cine, Engineering, Mechanical Arts, Commerce, Artisanship, Electri- 
city, Teaching, Journalism, Printing, Fine Arts, Home Economics, 
Metallurgy and Industries. It was also clarified that the post-Basic 
schools should not be a sort of technical school at a low level. An 
educated worker must have something to distinguish him from a 
Similar expert in some art, craft or profession. The student in the 
post-Basic school was also expected, in addition, to study the neces- 
sary subject-matter of his chosen vocation, the literature of his 
mother-tongue and the classical language which is connected with It, 
as also something of the Social Sciences. Physical education and 
Practical service-were also to be compulsory parts of his course. 

(v) The post-Basic course of education should be at least for 
three years after the completion of the senior Basic stage. ! 

The first post-Basic school was accordingly started in January, 
1947, at Kumarbagh in the Champaran District of Bihar and the 
second at Sevagram in July, 1947. 


The Multi-purpose Schools. The multi-purpose schools came 
into existence in India through the recommendations of ae All-India 
Commission on Secondary Education made in 1953. There are at 
present 13,516 Secondary schools in the country, of which 10,887 
are High schools, 1,484 Higher Secondary and 1,145 Multi-purpose 
Schools. The Commission in its report has described the aims of 
Secondary education in India to be as under i f yaani 

ic citi each student for 
i) Development of democratic citizenship in r 
the ae aan national and secular outlook conducive to 
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international understanding and peace 5 . j 
(ii) Improvement in vocational and productive efficiency for 


Standard of life of the pupil ; 
(iii) Development of Personality to 

appreciating the cultural heritage and deve 
(iv) Creation for leadership. 
For the curriculum of the Mul 

sion has recommended the following 


Telease creative energy for 
loping it further ; and 


ti-purpose schools, the Commis- 


(ii) Social Studies 

(iii) General Science— 

(iv) Craft. 

Among the various alternatives constituting the wings of the 
optionals or electives in such a school the Commission has recom- 
mended : 

(i) Humanities 

(ii) Science 

(iii) Technical subjects 

(iv) Agricultural Subjects 

@) Commercial subjects 

(vi) Fine arts 


including Mathematics 


e converted to the Ba 
pattern of Basic edu 
stage the Commission Stated : “Our Proposals aim at bringing some 
ples of Basic education into the educational 

his age-group while the fully converted Basic 

schools will be free to follow their own lines of n 


3 later stage the Multi- 
Purpose and post-Basic Schools into the Same pattern of Secondary 
education for the country, 


Summary of Recommendations 


(1) The stud 


Yy Of craft in Post- 
dered equivalent to 


Basic schools should be consi- 
the Study of the 


electives in the Multi-purpose 


-U 
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schools and for doing this, proper standards should be laid down for 
both. 


(2) Necessary assistance should be provided to every post- 
Basic school to enable it to raise its standard of study in Humanities 
and Sciences to the same advanced level as is provided for them as 
electives in every Higher Secondary school. 

(3) While selecting schools for conversion to Multi-purpose 
schools, the post-Basic schools should be given the same considera- 
tion for this conversion, wherever possible, as other Higher Secon- 
dary schools. 

(4) A common scheme of examination for both the post-Basic 
schools and the Multi-purpose schools should be instituted by the 
State Boards of Secondary Education after giving due cognizance to 
the special features of the work done in post-Basic schools. This 
should automatically imply the issue of the same certificate for 
students of the post-Basic schools as for those of other Higher 
Secondary schools. 

(5) During the interim period the Governments should recog- 
nize the school final examination of the post-Basic schools as equivalent 
to the certificates awarded to the students of other Higher Secondary 
schools for purposes of employment and urge upon the universities 
to accord the same recognition to that examination for purposes of 
admission to institutions of higher learning. 

(6) In order to enable post-Basic schools to improve the quality 
of their teachers and strengthen their laboratory, library, etc., the 
same financial assistance and guidance should be made available to 
the post-Basic schools as is being done to the Higher Secondary 
and Multi-purpose schools. 

(7) Asa matter of policy the products of post-Basic schools 
should, in the earlier stages, be given preference in the matter of 
employment on those special jobs for which their training has 
specially equipped them. 

(8) The recommendation of the All-India Commission for 
Secondary Education regarding the study of crafts as a compulsory 
subject should be implemented in all Higher Secondary and Multi- 
purpose schools with due emphasis on the productive aspect of that 
work, 
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(9) The technique of correlation should be specifically empha- 
sized in all Higher Secondary and Multi-purpose schools and utilized 
as an effective technique of teaching to the extent it is normally 
Possible to do so as at that stage of education. 


(10) Every post-Basic schoo] shou 


Id suitably acd the words 
“Higher Secondary’ to its name., 
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REPORT OF THE PA 


List of Members of Panel on School Buildings 


is 


STANDARDS TO 


Shri C. P. Malik, 
Director, 


National Buildings Organisation, 


New Delhi. 


2. Mrs. K. Kesari, 


3: 


Field Adviser, 
Directorate of Extension 
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NEL ON SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 

OF INDIA TO LAY DOWN NORMS AND 
GUIDE THE DESIGN 
OF HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS (1960) 


Chairman 


Member 


Programs for Secondary Education, 


3/17, Asaf Ali Road, 
New Delhi. 

Shri Shri Krishna, 
Joint Director (Designs), 


National Buildings Organisation, 


New Delhi. 
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Member 


Representative of 


All India Coun- 
cil for Secon- 
dary Education 


National Build- 
ings Organisa- 
tion 
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Representative of 


4. Shri A.C. Sen, Member Govt. of West 
Chief Inspector, Bengal 
Technical Education, 

West Bengal Government, 
Calcutta. 
5. Shri Pp. Sivalingam, Member Govt. of Madras 


Deputy Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D. (General) 
Madras. 

6. Shri M. M. Rana, Member 
‘Senior Architect, 
Central P.W.D., 
New Delhi. 

7. *Shri M. S. Bhatia, 


Central P.W.D. 


Member Ministry of 
Housing Advisor, W.H. & sS. 
Ministry of W.H. & S., 
New Delhi. 
8. Shri H. L. Vohra, By Special Association of 
Principal, Invitation Heads of Secon- 


Dhanpat Mal H.S. School, dary Schools, 
Uupnagar, Delhi, 


Delhi. 
9 ShriJ. Jey, Sehgal, Secretary 
Deputy Director (Designs), 


National Buildings Organisation, 
New Delhi, 


Major Recommendations 
l. Size of School, 


S cess of 800 are not desirable. Consider- 
Ing both €conomy and educational Tequirements, it is recommended 


*On transfer of Shri M, S.B 


hatia 
wala served on the occasio 


» his Successor Shri H.D, Nagol- 
n. 
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where the Director of Education is satisfied that the increase in 
enrolment will not adversely affect the standard of education. It 
was felt that expert management can handle satisfactorily schools 
with higher enrolment, but such a case should be an exception rather 
than rule. 


2. Number of Students in a Class. Almost all educational 
authorities agree that 30 is the ideal number of students in a class 
but on economic grounds it is not possible to achieve this ideal. For 
a given enrolment the number of teachers increases with the decrease 
in the number of students per class. Even in public schools, 35 is 
the average class strength. Analysis of data showed that 66°7% of 
schools have 40 to 49 students per class with an average of 45 
students. 

3. Area Per Student ina Class Room. Twelve sq. ft. per 
student, however, would not permit flexibility of space and provision 
of a small work bench in the class as required by the modern 
methods of teaching. But in view of the present financial stringency, 
the minimum functional requirement of twelve sq. ft. per student is 
recommended. 

4. Laboratories. The area of laboratories will depend 
on the average number of students taking science group. The 
number and areas of laboratories should, therefore, be worked out 
in each case on the basis of actual requirements. Laboratories 
should always be planned for even number of students subject to a 
minimum of 20. Taking both educational and economic factors into 
consideration, an area of 20 sq. ft. pèr student in laboratories was 
considered essential. In addition a store of 80 to 120 sq. ft. may also 
be provided. 

5. Library. A separate room for library centrally located to 
all the teaching spaces should be a must in every school. But the 
standard for library accommodation should be rational and consis- 
tent with its utility. Considering the economy, utility and function, 
it is recommended that a library of 600 sq. ft. would be adequate to 
meet the present educational needs. The area in certain cases may 
be increased to 960 sq. ft. where instructions in library science are to 
be given or if library is to be used both by teachers and students. 


6. Hall. Ordinarily the hall should be planned in all 
school designs for future construction only, unless the hall is so 
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planned and located that it could be divided into 2 or 3 smaller halls 
for use of teaching purposes also. 


7. Administration. The area required for the school 
office will depend on the size of the school and number of staff 
members. It should, therefore, be worked out on the basis of exact 
Tequirement. Whereas it is necessary to reduce the non-teaching 
areas to absolute minimum, it was felt that for efficient functioning 
of school, suitable accommodation for staff and the office was 
necessary. Suggestions made by the Principals of Schools on this 
point were carefully examined. Taking all the factors into considera- 
tion the following scale of accommodation is recommended :— 

Principal’s Office 200 sq. ft. 

Staff Common Room For 75% members of the total 
teaching staff at the rate of 20 sq. 
ft. per staff member subject to 
a minimum of 200 sq. ft. 

General Office, Recordsand 200 sq. ft. 

Files Room 

Guidance Room which may 200 sq. ft. 

also be used as Visitor’s 
Room 

First-Aid or Doctor’s Room 150 sq. ft. 

with attached lavatory 


8. Storage. Oneof the most com 
ed by the Principals of schools was thi 
Storage space. Only 35:3% 
Wherever provided the acco 
considered insufficient. 


mon complaint register- 
e absence or inadequacy of 
of the schools had a general store: 
mmodation for storage was generally 


In all kinds of instructional areas, 


n storage space is needed sO 
that materials can be conserved or laid 


resulting in the use of Spaces for sto: i i 
: ra uite 4 
aes i ge designated for q 


J Sietas: space is required in class-room and other teaching 
areas. In addition separate Tooms for storage of general teaching 


equipment, sports goods, furniture a; ii uip- 
ment are needed. nd dramatic and other equip 
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It is recommended that adequate built-in storage space in the- 
shape of cupboards, open shelves, etc., should be provided in class~ 
rooms etc. The space under the window sills should be utilised for 
storage as it would not take any floor area. Cupboards at the 
teacher’s wall are necessary for keeping teaching equipment such as- 
duster, chalks, students’ note-books, etc. These should, however, be 
so provided that they do not take additional floor area or increase 
the wall thickness, etc. 


Well planned separate storage space is needed for housing 
other equipment stated above. Whereas it is necessary to provide 
adequate storage space the exact requirements could best be worked: 
out by the architects and the educationists. Normally the storage 
space should be in the neighbourhood of 5% of the teaching area. 


9. Personal Facilities. To achieve economy, it would be: 
necessary to curtail areas under this head. 


The requirements of cafeteria and students’ common room, etc.- 
were considered and it was felt that these were not essential require- 
ments. Even the analysis of data shows that only 12:7% of schools- 
have a room for cafeteria. It is recommended that cafeteria, etc , need 
not be provided unless it is absolutely necessary due to the distance 
between student’s house and school or because of eating habits or 


some other reasons- 


10, Sanitary Facilities. It is universally agreed that 
provision of proper and adequate sanitary facilities is essential. But 
it is here only that there is wide gap between the standards recom- 
mended by different authorities and the actual conditions. It was 
surprising to note that out of 103 schools, 20 schools did not have 
a single latrine, 26 were without urinals, and 74 had no wash basins. 
The provision varies from | latrine for 1,344 students to about 40 
students. In case of urinals, the variation is of the same order 
except that the minimum goes up to 60. Provision of wash-basins. 
is most inadequate and one wash-basin is used by 200 to 800 students. 


On the basis of observations in the use of urinals, etc., im 
schools, the following scales of sanitary, fittings is recommended. 
However, a systematic study and further investigation would be 
required to ascertain the actual use and exact need of sanitary fittings- 

r 
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Latrines or W.C. 1 for every 100 students or 
part thereof. 

Urinals 1 for every 25 students or part 
thereof. 


(In case of girl schools urinals shall be provided in separate 
enclosures with foot squatting.) 


Water taps with throughs—I for every 50 students or part 
thereof. 


Tn addition, facilities for drinking water should be provided at 
each floor. 


Il. Circulation, Analysis of some of the recently eet 
ed schools shows that circulation space varies between 20% to 30 /o 0 
the total floor area. In foreign countries 20% of the floor area is a 


"d 
standard. It is recommended that area under circulation should not 
exceed— 


(a) 20% of the total area in case of Single storey structures or 
double storey Structures with doubly loaded corridors. 


(b) 33:3% of total building area in case of double storey 
Structures, 


12. Ventilation. The standards Prescribed by most of 
authorities i.e. 15% to 20% of the floor area is recommended. The 
height of window sill should be such that a 
Student’s desk. It should not normally exceed 3 ft. unless it is so 


Where the students’ chairs 


Place for living in close 
ous both for the work and 


the Worker, is growing demand for staff 


Tesidences in 


One senior teacher and a 
mpound are recommended 
The main reason for this recom- 
ulties that teaching staff might be 
i Tt is true that sometimes 


,-—— >. 
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It is therefore recommended that residential accommodation 
for Principal, a member of the staff, chowkidar and a sweeper or a 
peon only be provided in the school compound in case of urban 
areas. For rural areas, however, it may be necessary to provide 
residential accommodation for the Principal and 50% of the staff to 
attract talent to rural school. 

It is further recommended that the local authorities should 
Tequisite suitable houses in the locality to ameliorate the difficulties 
of the teaching staff. Such an action will indirectly help the cause 
of education. 

14, Land Requirements. Analysis of data shows that 
out of 83 schools, 36 are housed on plots with areas between 1 to 
5 acres ; 18 schools have plot areas of 5 to 10 acres, 3 to 6 acre size 
seems to be quite common. 

As in the past, the area of a school site would, to a great extent, 
depend on the availability and cost of land at the places suitable for 
building a school Recommendations of land requirements would, 
therefore, serve only as a guide in the selection of site otherwise 
suitable for school purposes. The area of a school site will depend 
on— 

(i) The area required for school building with necessary open 
spaces for outdoor teaching and physical exercises ; 

(ii) The area required for playing fields ; 

(iii) The area required for staff quarters ; etc. 
the availability of funds and the land larger 
d. Any economy on this account is likely to 
es later on due to growth of town or change 
Expansion or improvement schemes of most 
dicapped due to site limitations. 

The area of site to a great extent depends on the number cf 
playing fields required. If there are community open spaces or 
parks, which could be used by the school as playing fields, the area 
required for games could be substantially reduced. 

Volley-ball, football and hockey are the most popular games in 
In the schools examined, it was found that volley-ball is 
4 of the schools ; football in, 77°8%, badminton in 
key in 59°6% of the schools. Badminton and volley- 
hese games required much smaller 


Depending on 
sites should be acquire 
create serious difficulti 
in educational needs. 
of the schools are han 


schools. 
played in 8289, 
75:8% and hoc 
ball are very popular because t 
area of land. 
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The area required for hockey and football fields are 1} acres 


and 2 acres Tespectively. The area Tequired for most of the games 
and athletics meets is 34 acres. 


It is recommended that at least an area of 3 acres should be 


aimed if community Parks or open spaces are available in close 
proximity to schools and cou 


fields. In case where these fa 
cheap and easily available 


or where such open spaces 
play fields, etc., it is reco 
should be aimed at, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS 
AND MORAL EDUCATION (1960) 


Genesis. The Committee was appointed by the Government of 
India to make a detailed study of the entire question of religious 
and moral instruction in educational institutions. 


Terms of Reference ER 7 
(i) To examine the desirability and feasibility of making 


specific provision for the teaching of moral and spiritual values in 


educational institutions. ‘ ~ 
(ii) If it is found desirable and feasible to make such provision 

(a) to define broadly the content of instruction at various stages of 

education, and (b) to consider its place in the normal curriculum. 


Constitution of the Committee i 
1. Shri Sri Prakasa, Governor of Bombay, Chairman. 


2. Shri G.C. Chatterji, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Rajasthan. : 

3. Shri A.A À. Fyzee, Vice- 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

4. Shri P.N Kirp 


Chancellor of the University of 


al, Joint Secr-tary to the Govt. of India. 


What is Religion ? ‘Religion’ etymologically means some- 
thing that helps to bind man to man (religare, to bind). Broadly 


speaking every religion can be divided into four parts :— 
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(1) Personality of the Founder—dealing with the greatness and 
holiness of the founder of the faith. 

(2) Genesis—seeking to give an account of the Creator and the 
Universe created by Him. 

(3) Ritual—prescribing Some outward forms which the followers 
adopt and follow. 


genesis or even moral codes, There is, however, an underlying 
Stress on the performance of Dharma or Duty by every individual. 
Islam conforms to the normal pattern. Islam Stresses the brother- 
hood and equality of man under the Sovereignty of God. It is mono- 
theistic. The word ‘Islam’ Signifies submission to the will of God. 
i us to appreciate 
» therefore, advocate 
all the important 


Moral Values 


We have to lay special Stress o 
Spiritual values. Mo 


home first. Habits, both of mind and b 
years at home, Persist, and influence our life afterwards. Good 
manners are a very important Part of m 

unusual that when 4 people attain fre 
years of bondage, they are inclined to b 
and inconsiderate, In such situations go 
aside and young people tend to express the first flush 
licence and rowdyish. 


Good Manners 
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are like the oil that helps to keep the machine of human society 
running smoothly. We have been losing our manners rather rapidly 
and it is necessary that we should recover them. Good manners 
should be sedulously inculcated and teachers must give instruction in 
this to all students at all times, both by example and by precept. We 
must be constantly told that what hurts us, hurts others also; and we 
must behave towards others as we want others to behave towards us. 


Spiritual Values 

Just as moral values affect the relations between man and man, 
so do spiritual values affect the individual in his relations with 
himself. The individual is not only a body ; he is also a soul. He 
does not live by bread alone ; he wants inner peace and happiness. 
If he loses all spiritual values, he loses the possibility of being at 
peace with himself. Itis necessary to have some faith in things 
beyond the flesh, some identification with a purpose greater than 
oneself in order to achieve this mental equilibrium. 

We cannot deny the fact that very much depends upon the 
atmosphere that only good teachers can create. Our present-day 
society has still to learn the value of good education and the over- 
riding importance of teachers in bringing about the desired change. 
It is our teachers who will help to create and maintain the proper 


atmosphere in the institutions. 


Patriotism 


Among spiritual values, we should also include patriotism. 


Generally speaking, most of us havs a very inadequate conception of 
patriotism. The whole country with all its regions and peoples is 
seldom envisaged as an organic entity which has to be.cherished and 
served, and whose integrity has to be protected even at the cost of 
our lives. In the old days, at school and college, students were taught 
poems that helped them to learn and imbibe patriotic fervour. They 
were taught books which gave stories of brave deeds performed in the 
service of the country. Our patriotism should neither be egoistical 
and chauvinistic nor so limited and narrow as to exclude our duties 
to humanity. It should foster a burning love for the motherland 
and an ardent desire for service to one’s fellow beings. Anything that 
helps us to behave properly towards others, is of moral value. 
Anything that takes us out of our self, and inspires us to sacrifice 
for the good of other for a great cause, is of spiritual value. 
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Any system of education that does not teach us these, is not worth 
the name. While the need to promote a sense of patriotism is 
urgent, we should not overlook the importance of other loyalties. It 
is necessary that young people should learn during their impression- 


able years their duties to self, family, neighbours, other human 
beings and animals. 


Co-curricular Activities 


Our educationists have become more conscious of the value of 
physical education and extra-curricular activities. There is ample 
scope for the teaching of moral values through such activities. These 


activities need to be more effectively directed towards the develop- 
ment of character and discipline. 


Important Recommendations 


1. The teaching of moral and s 
institutions is desirable and s 
within certain limitations, 


2. The content of such edu 


piritual values in educational 
pecific provision for doing so is feasible 


cation in moral and spiritual value 
should include a comparative and sympathetic study of the lives 
and teachings of great religious leaders and at later stages, their 


ethical systems and Philosophies. The inculcation of gocd manners, 
Social service and true patriotism sh 


hould be continuously stressed at 

all stages. 
3. We regard it m 
scheme, the home should n 


» and instruction given as to how 
these can be removed. If this is d 


would not hurt anyone, but 
€oncerned to their own short 
them to eradicate these. 

4. It would be 
University Education Co 
educational institutions wi 
in the class room or in a 
Prayer also which need n 
favour, but which may b 


Very desirable, as suggested by the 
mmission, to start work everyday in all 
th a few minutes of silent meditation either 
common hall. There could be some sort of 
Ot be addressed to any deity or ask for any 
in the nature of an exhortation for self- 
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discipline and devotion to some ideal. Occasionally in these 
Assembly Meetings inspiring passages from great literature, religious 
as well as secular, and pertaining to all important religions and 
cultures of the world, could be read with profit. Community singing 
of inspiring songs and hymns can be most effective at the school 
stage. 

5. Suitable books should be prepared for all stages—from primary 
to university—which should describe briefly in a comparative and 
sympathetic manner the basic ideas of all religions as well as the 
essence of the lives and teachings of the great religious leaders, saints, 
mystics and philosophers. These books should be suitable to the 
various age groups in different classes of schools and colleges, and 
should be a common subject of study for all Collections of poems 
and selected passages from Sanskrit, Persian, English and the regional 
languages should be made for the use of young people. These publi- 
cations will give sound instruction and perhaps teach true wisdom ; 
they will also tell young people what duties they owe to themselves 
and to others. Suitable books should be prepared for different stages 
of education which would help in the inculcation of patriotism and 
social service. These should particularly concentrate on deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice in the cause of the country and in the 
service of others. We attach very great importance to the prepara- 
tion and production of such books. Authors should be selected with 
the greatest care and their manuscripts should be revised in consulta- 
tion with eminent authorities. The entire programme of preparing 
and distributing such publications should be operated by a central 
agency set up under the auspices of the Union Ministry of Education. 

6. In the course of extra-curricular activities, learned and 
experienced persons may be invited to deliver lectures on inter- 
religious understanding. Educational broadcasts and group discus- 
sions may be organised to stimulate interest in the study of moral and 
spiritual values. 

7. Special stress should be laid on teaching good manners and 
promoting the virtues of reverence and courtesy which are badly 
needed in our society. Traditional ways’of learning proper conduct 
from such teachers as the Muslim Maulvis in the north may be 
encouraged. An all out effort, in the nature of a crusade by all 
concerned is called for and nothing should be spared for the success- 
ful propagation of good manners and courtesy. 
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8. Some form of physical training should be compulsory at 
every stage. This can be graded from Clubs and Boy Scouts to 
Auxiliary and National Cadet Corps. Games and sports should be 
encouraged and the dignity of manual work and social service to the 
community should be taught. At present, very few students take to 
these activities. Our Suggestion is that everyone should take up 


Framework of Instruction 


The following suggestions merely indicate a broad framework 


of instruction jn moral and spiritual values at different stages 
Of education : 


(b) Simple and interesting stories about the lives and teachings 
ts 


of prophets, saints and religious leaders should be included in the 
syllabus for language teaching, 


(c) Wherever Possible the interest of the child may also be 


(d) In the school programme, two periods a week should be set 
€ classes the teacher should relate 


chings. Dogmas and rituals of 
moral instruction, 


2: Secondary Stage. (a) The Morning Assembly should ob- 
serve two minutes’ silence followed by Teadings from the scriptures 
Or great literature of the world or au appropriate address. Commu- 
nity singing should also be encouraged. 
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(b) The essential teachings of the great world religions should 
be studied as part of the curriculum pertaining to social studies and 
history. Simple texts and stories concerning different religions may 
be included in the teaching of languages and general reading. 

(c) One hour a week should be assigned to moral instruction. 
The teacher should encourage the habit of discussion in his class. 
Apart from this regular class instruction, suitable speakers may be 
invited to address the students on moral and spiritual values. Joint 
celebrations may be organised on the occasion of important festivals 
of all religions. Knowledge and appreciation of religions other than 
one’s own and respect for their Founders, should be encouraged in 
various ways including essay competitions and declamations. 

(d) Organised social service during holidays and outside class 
hours should be an essential part of extra-curricular activities. Such 
service should teach the dignity of manual labour, love of humanity, 
patriotism and self-discipline. Participation in games and sports 
should be compulsory and physical education, including sex hygiene 
should be a normal part of school programme. 

(e) Qualities of character and behaviour of students should form 
an essential part of the overall assessment of a student’s performance 


at school. 


. 3. University Stage. (a) Students should be encouraged to 
meet in groups for silent meditation in the morning. These meetings 
should be supervised by the senior staff on a voluntary basis. 

(b) A general study of differest religions should be an essential 
part of the general education course in degree classes. In this con- 
nection, the following recommendations of the University Education 
Commission (Radhakrishnan Commission) are commended : 

(i) That in the first year of the degree course, lives of the great 
religious and spiritual leaders like Gautama the Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Moham- 
mad, Kabir, Nanak and Gandhi be taught ; 


(ii) That in the second year, some selections of a universal 
character from the scriptures of the world be studied ; and 

(iii) That in the third year, the central problems of philosophy 
of religion be considered. Standard works for such studies should 
be prepared carefully by specialists who have deep knowledge of and 
sympathy for the religious systems about which they write. 
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(c) A post-graduate course in Comparative Religion ae Ee 
instituted. Due importance should be given to the study o. a 
following subjects in the appropriate Honours and M.A. course 
the fields of Humanities and Social Sciences :— 

(i) Comparative Religion. 
ii) History of Reli ions. : 

@ A fairly long oie of social service should be intro diea 
by all Universities. In the organisation and conduct of such sena 
considerable attention should be given to the learning and practi 
of moral and Spiritual values. ) 

From the broad suggestions outlined above, it is evident ae 
We are in favour of a comparative and sympathetic study of He 5 
and the teaching of their underlying philosophies and ethical eo a 
The Constitution Provides that religious instruction given in instit 3 
tions under any endowment or trust, should not be. interfered win 
even when such sort of instruction that we have recommended shoul 
be imparted jn all institutions and if any special religion is pation 
larly taught in some institutions, this should be in addition to wha 
We have proposed. There is no question of conscience involved A 
this ; the instruction Proposed by us is essential for the building O 
character and the making of proper Citizens, and by its very nature 
it cannot Possibly injure the Susceptibilities of any religious gTOURs 
We confidently hope that the effective implementation of the RET 
tions made abo a proper atmosphere in our educationa 


As we close, we are bound to say Ha 
f education and our society asa were 
in widespread disturbance and dislocatio 


Worsening the situation. The o 
berate inculcation of moral an 
years of our lives. If we lose t 


Soul ; and our attempts to imitate the outer forms of other lands, 


a = e 
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without understanding their inner meaning, or psychologically attun- 
ing ourselves to them, would only result in chaos and confusion the 
first signs of which are already very distinctly visible on the horizon. 
Our nation of tomorrow is going to be what the young people at 
school, college and university today will make it. The edifice of our 
future entirely depends, for its beauty, dignity, utility and stability 
on the foundations we lay today, in the form of the education and 
training that our youth receive. The New India that isin the mak- 
ing, needs the services of us all—old and young, high and humble 
alike. If we neglect giving our boys and girls, our young men and 
young women, proper education and training, the future is dark and 
dismal indeed. We would regard our labours amply rewarded if by 
this report, we can help, in however small a measure, in the right 
orientation of our scheme of education so that our educational insti- 
tutions—from the primary village school to the largest metropolitan 
university—may send forth year after year, and generation after 
generation, men and women fully trained and equipped to take their 
proper places in the different departments of national activity ; and 
by their conduct, character and capacity, enhance the happiness and 
prosperity of our people, and keep the Unity, Integrity and Freedom 
of the country, inviolate for all time to come. 
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EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION COMMITTEE (1961) 


tional integration in the country so that 


the security of sub-continent 
may be secured for all time. 


Terms of Reference 


The terms of reference were 


(i) To study the role of education in considering and promoting 
the processes of emotional integration in national life and to examine 


the operation of tendencies which come in the way of their develop- 
ment. 


(ii) In the light of Such study, 
tional programmes for youth in gener. 
colleges in particular, to Strengthen i 
integration. 

The Committee adopted four metho. 
The questionnaire, (ii) Evidence, (iii) Tou 
naire. 


to advise on the positive educa- 
al and students in schools and 
n them the processes of emotional 


ds to study the problem : (i) 
Ts, (iv) Text book Question- 
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Role of Education. Regarding the role of education the Com- 
mittee remarked, “Education can play a vital role in strengthening 
emotional integration. It is felt that education should not only aim 
at imparting knowledge but should develop all aspects of a student’s 
personality. It should broaden the outlook, foster a feeling of one- 
ness and nationalism and a spirit of sacrifice and tolerance so that 
narrow group interests are submerged in the larger interests of the 


country. 


Suggestions. The Committee gave the following suggestions :— 


1. Re-orientation of the Curriculum. It was felt that the 
school and college curriculum should be re-oriented to suit the needs 
of a secular State. 

At the primary stage the importance of stories, poems, folklore 
and teaching of social studies, national anthem and other national 
songs, has been emphasized. Daily morning prayer has also been 


recommended. 
At the Secondary stage the curriculum should include among 


other things, the study of language and literature, social studies, 
moral and religious instruction and co-curricular activities. 

At the University level the study of different social sciences, 
languages and literature, culture and art and also the exchange of 
teachers and students have been recommended. 


2. Co-curricular Activities. The place of co-curricular 
activities in the curriculum is considered to be very important. These 
activities include common observance and celebration of festivals and 
events of national importance, sposts. educational excursions, tours, 
and picnics, military training like the N.C.C., A.C.C., Scouts and 
Guides, Student Camps, debates, symposia, dramatics and youth 
festivals. The use of audio-visual aids like films, pictures, radio and 
T.V. has also been recommended. 

It is felt that participation in co-curricular activities helps in 
the growth of a well-balanced and well-adjusted personality. It 
creates a group feeling of oneness and brotherhood, broadens the 
outlook and develops a catholicity of spirit and tolerance which are 


necessary for good citizenship. 


3. Special Stress on the Teaching of Social Studies. The 
teaching of social studies has been recommended at all levels i.e., the 
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primary, secondary and university stages. This would impart know- 
ledge of the geographical, historical and cultural background of the 
country and of the world as a whole. Books on social studies should 
include reference to the lives and works of the great men of India 
and of the world and also stories from ancient books like the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


4. Text-books. In order that the text-books play their legi- 
timate role in strengthening of emotional integration, it is necessary 
that they be reoriented and improved. In the preparation of history 
text-books special care needs to be taken to see that facts are not 
misrepresented, distorted or exaggerated to create prejudice. 

The get up as well as the content of text-books requires a 
change, 

At the primary level the text-books writers should make a 


liberal use of pictures and illustrations so as to create interest in the 
child at the very outset. 


5. Language and Script. (i) The use of the Roman script 
may be permitted in certain areas for an interim period to enable 
Persons to improve their acquaintance with Hindi. 
(ii) Throughout India the international numerals must be used. 
(iii) To reduce the burden of three scripts Hindi may be learnt 
non-Hindi areas in the regional script. 
(iv) To popularise the study of Hindi in non-Hindi speaking 
areas a beginning may be made with the publication of Hindi books 
in the Roman script and the compilation of simple dictionaries in 
Hindi—other languages, also in the Roman script. 

©) Hindi books may be published in the regional script and the 


compilation of Regional Language—Hindi dictionaries should be 
encouraged. 


in the 


(vi) At the high school stage Hindi must be taught in the Deva- 
nagari Script, keeping in view the Constitutional provision. 

(vii) The two link languages—Hindi and English should be 
effectively taught at university level so that conditions of emotional 
and intellectual isolation are not created. 


(viii) It is necessary to ensure that in implementing any lan- 
guage policy the rights of minorities are adequately protected. 


6. Uniform for School Children. 


Iti y 
uniform for school children e 


3 one common uniform for the whole 


Ea 
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of India is not necessary ; schools may have their own preference in 
regard to colour and pattern. 


7. Singing of National Anthem. Children should be taught 
to sing the National Anthem in unison and behave in a disciplined 
way when it is sung. They should also be taught the meaning of the 
verses. 


8. Reverence for the National Flag. Students should be 
told the history of the National Flag and taught at the very earliest 
stage to show reverence to the National Flag. 


9. Celebrations of National Days. National Days— 
January 26, August 15 and October 2—should be celebrated in 
schools with the full participation of the teachers, the students and 
the community. 


10. Special Talks on the Unity and Oneness of the Coun- 
try. Special meetings of the school assembly should be held from 
time to time and the speakers speak to the children on topics dealing 
with the unity and oneness of the country. 


11. Taking Pledge. Students may be asked to repeat a 
pledge twice a year dedicating themselves to the service of their 
countrymen. A draft of such a pledge in English is given below :— 

“India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters. 


“J love my country, and Iam proud of its rich and varied herit- 
age. I shall always strive to be worthy of it. 
“J shall give my parents, ttachers and all elders respect and 
treat everyone with courtesy. I shall be kind to animals. To my 
country and my people, I pledge my devotion. In their well-being 


and prosperity alone lies my happiness.” 


12. Open-Air Dramas. Open-air dramas may be staged 
four times a year by every school. At least one play should be based 
upon a theme derived from the classics or from the history of ancient 
India. In predominant Hindu areas there should be some plays 
dealing with non-Hindu lives and vice versa. 


13. Students Exchange and Tours. Such tours should be 
conducted from one State to another. The inter-State visits, if pro- 
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perly organised should do much to acquaint both teachers and child- 
Ten with different parts of the country. 


A network of youth hostels should be set up by all the States 
in selected places. i 


14. School Improvement. Students should be associated 
with the cleanliness of the school premises. This would not only 
increase their pride in it, and loyalty to the school but would also 
help in improving the school for future students. 


15. Admissions. Admissions to schools, colleges and other 
educational institutions should not be given on the basis of caste but 
be on the basis of means and merits. 


16. Recognition of Institutions. Recognition should not 
be given to institutions where divisive tendencies arç encouraged. 


17. Freeship and Scholarships. These should be awarded 
only on the basis of means and merit. 


18. No Domiciliary Restrictions. Domiciliary restrictions 


in regard to migration of students between one State and other 
should be removed. 


19. Suitable Handbooks for Teachers. Suitable hand- 


books for teachers in the social studies and languages should be 
published. 


20. All 


-India Award. An annual All-India award for the 
best general es 


Say on different States in India should be instituted. 


21. Educational and 


and travel documentaries with 


of Indian scenery, flora and fauna, on various developmental and 
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23. Exchange of Professors. Distinguished professors 
should also be deputed periodically to different universities so that a 
large range of students can benefit from their experience. 


24. All-India Youth Council. An All-India Youth Council 
should be set up to co-ordinate all the youth programmes taken up 
by the Central and State Governments and also to help these various 
agencies to extend their efforts. 


25. Teachers. The Union Ministry of Education should 
implement a scheme providing for a national minimum scale of 
salaries for teachers in the primary, middle and secondary schools. 


26. A Pay Revision Committee. A Pay Revision Commit- 
tee consisting of representatives from the Planning Commission, the 
Ministries of Education and Finance and representatives from the 
teaching profession, should be immediately set up to work out the 
full financial implications and operative details of implementing the 
scheme for a national minimum scale of salaries for teachers with 
the help of sub-committee at State levels, if necessary. This work 
should be completed as expeditiously as possible. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN MYSORE STATE (1961) 


I. SPREAD OF PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN RURAL 
AREAS 
1. A definite and positive policy of initiative and effort for 
the spread of Pre-Primary Education to the rural areas should be 
undertaken by Government. There should be a declaration of this 
Policy and the people in the Tural areas should be educated about 
this policy. 


2. (i) It is essential to undertake an extensive scheme for 
School Meals to serve the basic need of children between the ages of 
3 and 6. 


(ii) The scheme of School Meals should be entrusted to the 
Village Panchayats and Taluk Boards. Grants should be made by 
Government to the Panchayats and the Taluk Boards. 

(ii) The undertaking of a scheme of School Meals by the 
Village Panchayats and the Taluk Boards should be recognised 
specifically, as one of the approved duties of these bodies. 

(iv) The Panchayats and the Taluk Boards should collect 
donations in kind. The system of cash donations will not work. 

3. (i) Pre-Primary. sections should be attached to the 
Primary Schools in rural areas, Extra accommodation of simple 
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nature should be provided. The Pre-Primary section should function 
as a separate administrative unit witha specially trained teacher 
and following special aims and methods. 


(ii) Inspection and educational supervision of the Pre-Primary 
Sections should be exercised through the Inspectors of the Education 
Department. The Inspectors should be given special training in 
Infants’ Education. This recommendation will mean an increase 
in the number of Inspectors consequent on the increase in the total 
number of schools for inspection. 


(iii) The pay of the teachers should be paid by Government. 


4, (i) The appointment of teachers for the Pre-Primary Schools 
in the villages should be made by the Village Panchayats with the 
assistance of the Education Department for selecting the right type 
of teachers. This procedure will secure teachers who are willing to 
work in the villages. Being persons belonging to the local area, they 
will be in a better position to discharge their duties as teachers-cum- 
social workers. 


(ii) Other things being equal, women teachers should be 
appointed. Where it is not possible to secure women teachers, men 
may be appointed. The main consideration for appointment as a 
teacher should be aptitude and fitness for becoming a teacher. 


(iii) The general educational qualification of teachers should 
be a pass at the S.S.L.C. or its equivalent. If girls with this quali- 
fication are not available in a rural area, older girls at the Middle or 
the High School stage who may be willing to work as teachers should 
be given scholarships to complete their education under the Scheme 
of Scholarships for girls. One of the conditions however, should be 
that the selected student should take Education or Home Science 
as an elective subject in the Higher Secondary course. This will have 
to be followed by further special training as a Pre-Primary School 
Teacher. 

5. (i) A regular programme of visits to homes should form part 
of the work of the Pre-Primary School Teacher. 

(ii) Efforts should be made to set up Mothers’ Associations 

This should be part of Social Welfare work in the 
f the functions, amongst others, of the Mothers’ 
der assistance to the Pre-Primary School 


in every village. 
village. One O 
Association will be to ren 
in the School Meals Scheme. 
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6. A curriculum suited to the environment in which rural child- 
ren live, equipment such of which could be made locally using 
locally available materials, low cost buildings which could be cons- 
tructed with the help of local labour and local material, are what 
we have proposed in the relevant chapters on these subjects in our 
Report. The main consideration should be that the scheme of 
Pre-Primary Education is within the means of the people in 


the villages. We have kept this point mainly in view in formulating 
our proposals. 


l. Objective of Pre-Primary Education 

The objective of Pre-Primary Education may be broadly 
defined as the provision of experiences and the proper environmental 
Conditions which wil] Promote the physical, mental, emotional and 
Social growth of children between the ages of three and six. 


2. Curriculum, Equipment and Staff 
The following forms of activity should be provided :— 


(a) For Developing Muscular Co-ordination and Health. 
Outdoor activities such as Tunning and skipping round the fields ; 
climbing and Sliding ; jumping ; balancing ; swinging ; imitative 
activities involving large-muscle movement ; rhythmic activities as 
part of musical experience in physical education ; other activities like 
throwing and catching, lifting, piling and moving hollow blocks. 

; (b) Personal Health Activities and Activities for Develop- 
ing Health Habits. The Object of these activities is to train the 
children to look after their personal hygiene with increasing indepen- 
dence in home and school and to develop permanent health habits. 


Cleaning hands, legs, nose and mouth ; combing the hair; taking 
care of clothes are suitable activities, 


(c) Keeping Surroundings Clean. Children enjoy activities 
Such as Sweeping 


» dusting, wipin » etc. To them it is more fun than 
work. The aim o : 


(d) Sensory Training with S 
for creative expression such as d cla 
9 
Tawing and Painting > y wo 


beads and flowers 3 digging earth. 
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(e) Observation of Nature. Observing plants, animals, 
birds and natural phenomena ; collecting natural objects. These 
activities provide the foundations for scientific experience and also 
provide a means of language expression. 


(f) Language and Number Work. The object is not to 
introduce the children to formal reading, writing and arithmetic but 
to provide experiences psychologically suited to the needs of children 
at this age, which will make them more fit, and “ready” for the 
systematic and formal training in the Primary School. The activities 
should include : conversation, story telling and dramatization for 
developing expression ; building up experiences about letters by 
means of their shapes, and sounds associated with them ; obtaining 
first experiences about number, shape, size and position by means of 
concrete objects and pictures. 


(g) The School Meal. This should form an essential service 
not only from the point of view of nutrition but also from the point 
of view of social training through this activity. The simplest form of 
this is to make provision for a cup of milk during the session. It 
should be left to the Village Panchayats or the school managements 
to organise the service in the best manner possible. 


3. Equipment 
(i) The equipment required for the activities has been indicated 


in the body of the Chapter. Much of the equipment could be made 
locally, using locally available materials, and should be obtained 
in this way. In the training courses for teachers, the trainees 
should receive training in the making of articles of equipment 
themselves and also practical guidance in getting some of the articles 
made with the help of local artisans. 

(ii) The Multi-purpose High Schools and Polytechnics should 
be encouraged to manufacture such of the articles of equipment for 
Pre-Primary Schools as could be brought under the schemes of practi- 
cal work in their carpentry and other sections. The possibilities in 
this regard should be examined by the Education Department and 
the Board for Technical Education. 

(ii) “Toy Banks” may be organised for the purpose of col- 
lecting useful toys for children in the Pre-Primary School. 

(iv) Toy making should be introduced as a craft in Girls’ High 


Schools. 
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4, Curriculum 

The curriculum should be developed by the experience gained 
by working it in the rural areas. The Educational Research Bureau 
of the Education Department should initiate and stimulate experi- 
mentation and research in the field of Pre-Primary Education, collect 


and collate reports and bring out an exhaustive Guide Book for Pre- 
Primary Schools. 


5. The Two Sessions 


Pre-Primary Schools should work in two sessions of three hours 
each per day. The children should be divided into two batches, each 


batch attending one session. The actual timings may be decided 
according to local and seasonal conditions. 


6. Number of Children 


There should be not more than 20 children in a group per 
teacher. The teacher should also have the assistance of a helper: 
As the school will work in two sessions and 20 children will be taken 
on for one session and another 20 for the other, the staffing will be 
on the basis of one teacher and helper for 40 children. 


7. Teachers 


Teachers for the Pre-Primary Schools should possess a general 
educational qualification corresponding to a pass at the S S.L.C. and 
they should be trained. They should be given the same pay 4S 
teachers in Primary Schools possessing the same qualifications. 

(ii) General educational qualification of the seventh standard 
should be prescribed for helpers. The helpers should also be trained 
for their work in short courses. They should be selected with care. 
They should possess the requisite qualities for dealing with young 
children and this should be the criterion in selecting them. 


Il. BUILDINGS 
1. According to the scheme envisaged the items of non- 
recurring expenditure will have to be provided by the public, the 
Government grant covering the pay of the teacher and helper. It 
should be left to the people to decide on the type of the buildings they 
will have, subject to the broad requirements of a Pre-Primary School. 
2. Simple structures will be adequate to suit the type of Pre- 
Primary School now envisaged. More costly and better buildings 
may be constructed, wherever possible. The low-cost structures 
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have been suggested so that the question of cost of buildings may 
not loom large and come in the way of the spread of Pre-Primary 
Education facilities in the rural areas. | 

3. Different designs and plans at various cost levels suited 
to the special requirement of Pre-Primary Schools should be got 
prepared This would require experimentation in some typical areas. 


Ill. TEACHERS AND THEIR TRAINING 
The Minimum General Qualifications for Nursery School 

Teachers 3 

l. The training that the children receive at this stage not only 
determines to a large extent their future educational career but also 
lays the foundations of adult personality. The question of staff for 
the Pre-Primary Classes and schools is therefore, an “all important 
one” as stressed in the Sargent Report. — 

The qualities necessary for a Pre-Primary School Teacher may 
be broadly stated as follows :— ; 

(i) The Teacher must have a cheerful outlook on rife 5 

(ii) The Teacher should possess sympathy, patience and love 
for the children ; P be 

(iii) The Teacher should have the necessary social qualities for 
building up contacts with the parents and the general public 3; and 

(iv) The Teacher should have a knowledge of child nature and 
child education and the necessary general educational background for 
this training. 

A general educational background of adequate standard anda 
certain level of mental maturity is required for a person to under- 
Stand child psychology and methods of Infant Education. 

The Committee suggested the following :— $ ‘ 

(a) The minimum general educational qualification for a Pre- 
Primary School teacher should be the S.S.L.C. 

(b) Before employment as a teacher in the Pre-Primary School, 
the teacher should be trained. 

2. Three types of training courses should be provided :— 

(i) Nursery training shouid be made a part of the regular 
Teacher-Training course for Primary School teachers. In this course 
the basic principles of Infant Education should be included. Provision 
for observation in an attached Nursery School should be made. 
This course is intended to provide knowledge of Pre-Primary 
€ducation to Primary School teachers. The teachers who undergo this 
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course may, if they so desire, be permitted to change over to pre- 
primary teaching after a further short-term course of pre-primary 
school teacher training. 

(ii) The special course of training for Pre-Primary school 
teachers should be of one year’s duration. The course should include 
Child Development, Aims and Methods of Pre-Primary Education, 
Child Health and Dietetics. The practical part of the course should 
include observation of individual children and maintenance of a 
record of observation, observation of the work in a pre-primary school 
and taking part in the work in the role of an additional teacher, 
practical work in a village in which a pre-primary school or section is 
proposed to be started, working in a children’s ward of a Hospital or 
in a Child Welfare Centre, using and making articles of equipment- 

(ii) Short term training courses of six months’ duration should 
be provided for training teachers in Primary Schools who possess the 
requisite educational qualification and who desire to change over tO 
pre-primary schools. The course should be a condensed one on the 
same lines as for the one-year course. Those who camplete this 
course should be given the same diploma as is awarded to those who 
successfully complete the one-year course. 

3. (i) There should be a Public Examination at the end of 
the course. There should be four papers in the subjects mentioned 
above. Assessment of practical work should be made on the basis of 
tecords of work, preparation and use of teaching aids. The practical 
and theory parts of the examination should carry equal marks. 

(ii) A diploma should be awarded by the Board of Pre-Primary 
Education on the results of the examination. 

4. Helpers in pre-primary schools should also be trained. 
Courses of one month’s duration should be provided in the pre- 
primary teacher-training centres for this purpose. A certificate 
should be awarded at the end of the course. 

5. (i) A person for appointment as a pre-primary school 
teacher should be selected by the Village Panchayat concerned assist- 
ed by the Education Department in regard to the educational side of 
selection. The selected person should be trained at Government 
expense. Incase a person with the S.S.L.C. qualification is not 
available, a selection may be made from among suitable persons who 
are at some intermediate stage of their general education beyond the 
primary. The selected persons, who will be girls generally, should 
be given scholarships. Girls may be given scholarships under the 
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scheme of girls scholarships to enable them to complete the S.S.L.C. 
Such pupils should be encouraged to take Education or Home Science 
as an elective subject for the Higher Secondary Course. 


(ii) Psychological tests for assisting in the selection of teachers 
should be devised in co-operation with the Psychology Department 
of the Mysore University. For the present, the selection of teachers 
Should be made by a board of selection appointed by the Education 
Department from among persons proposed by the Panchayat, Taluk 
Board or Municipality. The selection should be made before training. 


(tii) The selection of trainees for the teacher training course 
Should be made by Boards of the Education Departmant which should 
Include Heads of the pre-primary teacher-training institutions. The 
Selection should be made from among candidates whose names are 
Sent up by the Village Panchayat, Taluk Board, or Municipal Autho- 
rity with due regard to the future possibility of the candidates being 
absorbed as teachers in the area concerned. 


6. Stipends of Rs. 30 per month should be given to trainees 
during their training course. 


à 7. The programme of expansion of pre-primary teacher train- 
Ing facilities should be co-ordinated to the programme of expansion 
of pre-primary schools. The latter will depend on the response of the 
Village Panchayats, Taluk Boards and Municipalities to the scheme 
of expansion which will require their effort and financial co-operation, 

he firm policy of Government in regard to pre-primary education 
Should be declared in order to attract private efforts. 


IV, Agency for Pre-Primary Education 


(a) There should be a re-orientation in the schemes of Social 
Welfare for establishing Balwadis and running them on effective 
ines. The Pre-Primary School is an educational as well as a Social 
Welfare agency. Concentration on the Balwadis will give more de- 
finite direction for Social Welfare work and yield tangible results. 


(b) The agency for the organization of the Pre-Primary Educa- 
hould be the Social Welfare Board. This should be assisted by 


a © Education Department in regard to educational supervision and 
guidance. 


tion S 
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V. Board of Pre-Primary Education 

A Board of Pre-Primary Education should be set up. It should 
be an expert Advisory Body. 

Its functions may be the following :— 


(i) To advise the Government on schemes of expansion of Pre- 
Primary Education. 


(ii) To review the progress achieved in the schemes periodically 
with a view to ensuring that the outcome of the schemes undertaken 
has been satisfactory and that the benefits of the schemes have been 


evenly distributed over the State and to send a detailed report in this 
behalf to Government. 


(iii) To advise the Government on the curriculum, equipment, 
buildings, staff and such matters taking note of the actual experience 


obtained in the course of the implementation of the scheme of expan- 
sion now proposed. 


d (iv) To advise the Government on matters relating to coordina- 
tion between the several agencies engaged in Pre-Primary Education 
such as, the Social Welfare Board and Education Department, etc. 


(v) To advise Government on measures to be adopted to make 
suitable books available to the children. 


(vi) To study the conditions and requirements of schools by 
visiting typical schools in various areas of the State. 


(vii) To advise Government on measures relating to the selection 
of teachers and their training. a 


_ (iii) To advise Government in all matters relating to Pre- 
Primary Education referred to the Board. 


VI. Grant-in-Aid 


(a) There should be a set of uniform rules for grant-in-aid Te- 


placing the different rules now in force in the different areas of the 
States. 


(6) The underlying principle of grant-in-aid is the sharing up of 
the responsibility between the private agencies and the Government- 
Considering practical conditions now obtaining, Government should 
give financial aid to the extent of the full pay of the staff. All non- 
recurring expenditure for buildings, equipments, etc., should be met 
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by the private agency. The reasons for this recommendation have 
been given in the body of the Chapter. 

(c) Arrangements should be made for disbursing the salaries of 
the staff without delay. 


VII. Establishment of Pre-Primary Schools by the Govern- 

ment 

While the establishment of Pre-Primary Schools by local bodies 
and other private agencies should be the general pattern of expansion 
in this grade of education, the Government should also establish 
schools on its own—(i) to serve areas which are specially backward 
economically and educationally ; and (ii) to function as demonstration 
centres in the rural areas. 


VIII. Age of Admission to the Primary School 

í While all children at the age of 6 should be compelled to join a 
Primary School, children below that age should not be admitted. 
Provision for their education should be made in the separate Pre- 
Primary Education sections conducted in the special lines with speci- 
ally trained staff. 


IX. -Books for Children 

(a) Government should aid the publication of good books for 
children by means of subventions and the system of purchasing books 
for being gifted to schools. It will not be possible for private authors 
to bring out good children’s books without financial assistance from 
Government. Government may also take over the publication of 
good books on suitable terms with the authors. 

(b) There should be an anthology of existing books suitable 
for children below the age of 6. This anthology should be prepared 
by an expert body. As fresh books come up, they may be added to 
the list. Great care must be exercised in the selection of books 
Which will be picture books in the main for the use of children in 
their impressionable years. 


x. Pre-Primary School Teachers’ Association 

3 It is desirable to have a State-wide Association of Pre-Primary 
chool teachers with the object of pooling practical experience in the 

Tunning of schools, especially in the rural areas and to develop the 

Professional side of the teachers? work. The teachers should be 
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encouraged to form themselves into such an Association. If a Board 
for Pre-Primary Education comes into existence, a convention of 
teachers may be convened by the Board for drawing up a constitu- 
tion and defining its functions, and to consider other problems relat- 
ing to the practical implementation of the new policy of Government. 


XI. Statistics 


A survey of children’s education should be made covering the 
whole country so as to collect full information about the several 
agencies working in the field of the education of children between the 
ages of 3 and 6, number of schools, strength, etc. 


_A perusal of these recommendations indicates that these are 
applicable to other States also. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR COORDI- 
NATION AND INTEGRATION OF SCHEMES 
OPERATING IN THE FIELD OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, RECREATION AND 

YOUTH WELFARE (1959-1961) 


The Committee was constituted on the 26th May, 1959 by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of- India. The text of the letter 
Intimating the appointment of the committee is reproduced below : 

“Whereas, in pursuance of the recommendations of the Estimates 
Committee of the Lok Sabha, the Central Advisory Board of Physical 

ducation and Recreation and Other Bodies, it has been considered 
necessary to examine the question of coordination and integration of 
different schemes and programmes in the field of Physical Education, 
Recreation and Youth Welfare, it is hereby resolved, that a Coordina- 
tion Committee (hereinafter referred as the Committee) shall be 
€stablished forthwith,” 


Terms of Reference 


The terms of reference of the Committee shall be as follows : 


(2) To evaluate the respective merits and to define the role of 
Us schemes for Physical Education, Recreation, Character- 
ing and Discipline, operating in educational institutions ; 
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(b) To recommend measures for the proper coordination of 
approved schemes in order to avoid duplication and wastage of 
resources ; and 

(c) To examine ways and means of developing the most useful 
schemes and activities for the promotion of Physical Education, 
Recreation, Character-building and Discipline among students. 


Members of the Committee _ 
1. Dr. Hriday Nath Kunzru (Chairman) 
2. Shri Mahavir Tyagi, 
Member of Parliament. 
3. Shri Asoka Mehta, 
Member of Parliament. 

4. Shrimati Ammu Swaminadhan, 
Member of Parliament. 

5. Shri P.N. Kirpal, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

6. Shri H.C. Sarin, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Defence, New Delhi. 

7. Shri A.A.A. Fyzee, z 
Vice-Chancellor, Jammu and Kashmir University, 
Srinagar (J. & K. State). 

8. Shri G.D. Sondhi, 

Ex-Honorary Adviser to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education, Subathu (Simla Hills). 

9. Shri P.M. Joseph, 

Principal, Lakshmibai College of Physical Education, 
Gwalior (M.P.). 


The Committee was empowered to co-opt not more than two 
persons as and when necessary and for such period as the Committee 
may deem necessary. 

11,000 copies of the questionnaire were issued to which 2,400 
replies were received. A total of 90 witnesses were interviewed by 
the Committee both in Delhi and in other places during the course 
of their visits. The places visited by some members were Gwalior; 
Bombay, Madras, Chandigarh, Amritsar, Ambala, Calcutta and 
Lucknow. In each of these places, a few centres were chosen where 
the members saw for themselves the different schemes in operation. 
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In addition to the information obtained in the manner indicated 
above, the Committee had the benefit of detailed notes supplied by 
the different organisations giving information about their purpose, 
the methods.employed by them, their programmes of activities, the 
total enrolment and the expenditure involved. The governments of 
the different States gave information on the working of each scheme 
functioning in their State. 


Summary of Recommendations of the Kunzru Committee 
Report 

Integrated Programme 

(a) At the school stage, there shall be an integrated programme, 
Woven into the fabric of the educational system and consisting broadly 
of a basic curriculum compulsory for all and an optional curriculum. | 
The basic curriculum should include a minimum programme of 
Physical and cultural activities. The optional part should consist of 
activities like scouting, mountaineering, sports, dance, drama, music, 
hobbies, social service, workshop activities etc. One of the optional 
subjects must be compulsory, the choice being left to students. The 
Content of such an Integrated Programme should be worked out by a 
body of experts in the field of education, in consultation with the State 
governments. . ie 

(b) No expenditure should be spared to develop the essential 
Characteristics of the programme which should cover all schools. 

(c) Once such an Integrated Programme is introduced (every 
effort Should be made to expedite its early introduction), existing 
Programmes under Physical Education, the A.C.C. and the National 
Discipline Scheme should no longer be continued as separate schemes. 

e scheme already prepared by the Ministry of Education for an 
Integrated Programme should be vetted by a body of experts on which 
the A.C.C, should be represented. 

(d) The services of the Instructors working under old schemes 
should be availed of in implementing the new programme, after 
giving them such reorientation as might become necessary. 

(e) Pending the introduction of the New Integrated Programme, 
the National Discipline Scheme and the A.C C. may continue but 
should not be allowed to expand. 

i (f) The continuation of the National Discipline Scheme even 
In the interregnum should be made conditional on the satisfaction of 
the following conditions : 
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(i) Participation in the scheme for students should be voluntary 
and not compulsory. 

(ii) The syllabus on ‘Mental training’ should be suitably modi- 
fied as the present syllabus does not appear to have been 
carefully worked out educationally or with reference to the 
capacity of the N.D.S. instructors to impart such training. 

State governments should also be invited to share a part of the 
expenditure on the N.D.S., so that they may take keener interest in 
its development. 

(g) After the introduction of the Integrated Programme, 
extraneous character-building schemes should be allowed to flourish 
in schools only on a voluntary basis, and that too to the extent that 
they cover fresh ground not covered by the Integrated Programme. 


2. National Cadet Corps 

(a) At the collegiate level, training in N.C.C. should be en- 
couraged as such training gives the country a potential corps of 
military officers. The training in N.C.C. at any stage should be 
imparted only on a voluntary basis. In implementing this scheme, 
every precaution should be taken to maintain the authority of the 
heads of Educational Institutions. 

(b) The concessions granted to N.C.C. cadets by various 
Universities in the matter of qualifying marks or exemptions from 
papers are not justified academically and should be withdrawn as far 
as possible wherever they exist. 

(c) While the N.C.C. existing pattern should continue undisturb- 
ed the high cost of training under this programme should be reduced 
as far as possible without affecting ¿ts efficiency. 

(d) Besides the facilities given to them for training in the 
N.C.C., college students should also be given the maximum facilities 
for participation in games and sports. 


3. Scouting and Guiding 

(a) Even after implementing the suggested Integrated Programme 
there should be full opportunities for students at all levels to take 
scouting/guiding as an extra-curricular activity on a voluntary basis. 

(b) Adequate grants should be given to the Bharat Scouts and 
Guides to enable them to employ more staff to overcome organisa- 
tional deficiencies and to implement their training programme. 
Every State should have at least one fully equipped centre for training 
scout masters. 
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(c) In order to provide for a regular flow of adequate leader- 
ship, scouting should be a subject of study in the normal and basic 
schools. 

(d) There must be provision for supplying free uniforms and 
for meeting the camp expenditure from the school funds in respect 
of the poor and needy scouts. 

(e) In order to stop the depletion of well trained and experienced 
leaders from the scout movement, remuneration to the scout leaders 
May be paid on the same basis as that on which it is paid to the 
leaders in other Youth Movements. 

(f) To make scouting attractive in colleges steps should be taken 
to encourage mountaineering and hiking. The organisation should 
depute each year some scouts and guides from colleges for training 
in mountaineering at the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, 
Darjeeling. Financial assistance should be extended to the organisa- 
tion for this purpose. 


4. Labour and Social Service Camps 

s (a) The organisation and control of the Labour and Social 
Service Camps should be vested in educational organisations. Outside 
agencies should be excluded from managing these camps. Strict 
control should be kept on the financial aspect and proper accounts 
peels be rendered to the Ministry of Education by the appointed 
time, 

(b) In matters of organisation, the main emphasis should be 

Placed on the educational values of camping. Considering the age 
of the campers, the social service component of these camps is not 
Of very great value. Social service i? undoubtedly useful, but need 
not be unduly stressed in these camps. 
R (c) For boys and girls in the age group 13-16, manual work 
in the camps should not be of more than 2 hours’ duration per day. 
Boys and girls above 16 years of age may be asked, if physically 
Strong, to do about 3 hours’ manual work each day. 

(d) Wherever possible, schools should adopt nearby villages for 
Social service. This will create an abiding interest in social work 
among the students, establish collaboration between the students and 
the Villagers and make follow-up action feasible. 


5. Campus Works Project Scheme 
More funds should be provided for increasing the number of 
Projects under the Campus Works Project Scheme. The scheme 
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temporarily suspended during National Emergency should be revived 
as early as possible. Allocations for Labour and Social Service 
Camps should be pruned and the amounts so saved should be allocated 
to the Campus Works Projects Scheme. 


6. Miscellaneous 

(a) All school children should have smart uniforms. If, for 
any reason, it is not possible to arrange for uniforms for all, the 
students may at least have a common belt or a common badge as 4 
sign of belonging to a particular institution. 

(b) Small labour and social service undertaking within the 
school campus should be encouraged. Full opportunities should be 
provided for educational institutions for organising creative pro- 
grammes of recreational activities and for this purpose small scale 
workshops should be set up in a few big urban and rural schools. 

` (c) Hobbies should be encouraged, students should also be led 
to work for their institutions in small ways first and later on in bigger 
enterprises. 

(d) Students should be encouraged to hold periodic camp fires: 
songs and dance shows and even simple dramatic plays in neighbour- 
ing mohallas or in nearby villages. Older students can hold magic 
lantern and documentary cinema shows, on health, better agriculture 
and balanced diet to these peoples. 

(e) Students should be led to take interest in the preservation 
and development of nearby ‘beauty spots’. Batches of students can 
be assigned to look after these spots. 

(f) Morning assemblies should be held in every school and the 
school’s work should begin with the singing of the National Anthem, 
followed by other community songs. 

(g) Each student must be taught how to salute, hoist and lower 
the National Flag. He should also have an understanding of what 
the Flag stands for. 

(h) Three kinds of Honour Rolls should be set up in every 
educational institution— for academic work, for sports and for general 
good work and conduct. Cases of special behaviour or courageous 
action should be specially mentioned at periodic student and sta 
meetings. 

(i) To inculcate a sense of discipline and a sense of responsibility 
in students they may be given a chance, by rotation to act as monitors, 
prefects and supervisors etc. For disciplinary corrections of a minor 
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nature, special committees of senior students should be nominated 
by the head of institution to look into such matters. 

(j) The ‘Tutorial System’ should be introduced in all colleges 
under which the tutor acts as a moral guide to students when they 
are confronted with difficult problems. For the success of this system 
a tutor should not be entrusted with the care of more than 6—8 
Students at a time. 

(k) To encourage the spirit of comradeship and healthy 
competition, each school should introduce the ‘House System’ and 
organise art exhibitions, inter-house debates, discussions, literary 
competitions, team games, etc. 

(J) Training colleges should not merely give training for the 
teaching of class room subjects but also include training in either 
sports, or music, or drama, or crafts so that each teacher has dual 
qualifications. s 

(m) Educational tours should be encouraged but teachers should 
take care to ensure that the tours are made purposeful and not 
converted into mere sight-seeing jaunts. The students should be 
asked to keep diaries of the places visited and those with well 
maintained diaries should be complimented. 

(n) A net work of youth hostels should be set up to encourage 
students to go on hikes. These hostels should be at places which 
attract tourists. 

(0) Projects likes Inter-University Youth Festivals and the 
Inter-University and Inter-State Sports meets should be encouraged. 
Inter-village festivals, in which students should take a larger part are 


also commended. A 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIAN 
PARLIAMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
COMMITTEE (1964) 


The Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee took up for 
study and examination early in 1962 the problem of “Science Educa- 
tion in Schools” with a view to finding out the position of how science 
courses are organised in our primary, middle and high/higher secondary 
schools in relation to Policies and decisions arrived at the Centre and 
the States when the Third Plan commenced. The Committee had 
several meetings and Members of Parliament of both the Houses took 
keen interest in the subject. They were guided in their deliberations 
by experts and officers of the Ministry of Education, Planning 
Commission, University Grants Commission and Delhi University. 


Objective of the Study d 


The main objective of the study was to acquaint the Members 
of Parliament with this important problem and to see how they could 
assist through government machinery and other organisations in the 
States and at the Centre in improving science teaching in our schools 
and attaining those objectives which have been enunciated by different 
expert committees of the Ministry of Education and in the reports of 
the Planning Commission. 
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Suggestions 

1. Science education in the primary schools should be introduc- 
ed in the form of nature study. Not less than 25% of the lessons in 
the different language readers could be devoted to science subjects 
in the form of stories, explaining the phenomena in nature as well as 
the lives of great scientists who have contributed to the making of 
the modern world. Such lessons should, however, not lack in literary 
presentation and grace to stimulate creative talent of the pupil. Use 
of visual aids, visits to botanical and zoological gardens and other 
methods of instructions have to be employed as far as feasible. 
Besides, in the reorganization of syllabus for primary schools some 
Science teaching has to be introduced in an elementary form. A 
Committee like the one in U.K. should study the syllabus for 
“Science in Primary Schools’? and should submit a report to all 
States for their consideration and acceptance with any modification. 
Ministry of Education with the assistance of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training should undertake this. 

2. General science courses could be started in the middle 
Schools, i.e., Classes VI, VII and VIII. The real difficulty at this 
Stage is that of formulation of curriculum and syllabus and prescrip- 
tion of suitable text books, preparation of the lists of laboratories and 
libraries. In broad terms again we should like to suggest that the 
emphasis here should be on general knowledge and the proportion of 
time to be given to subjects like mathematics, geography, general 
Science including physics, chemistry, biological science etc. along with 
humanistic subjects like language (i.e., English, Hindi, Indian language 
etc.) should be properly envisaged and should have a standard content 
1n all the States. For this purpose,” it would be desirable to have 
Consultation with the State governments at the Centre and a policy 
Tegarding contents of courses should be evolved in such a way as 
Would be acceptable to all the States and certain uniformity established 
about these courses, It should not be hard for a student migrating 
from one State to another to adapt himself or herself to the pattern 
of courses in a State where he/she migrates. And secondly, it should 
e Possible to have text books giving illustrations and, perhaps, 
Simplified approaches to explain the content of the subject. But the 
syllabus covered should be the same in all the text books accepted in 
the different States in different languages. No attempt at specialisation 
iN any subject should be made at this stage. 

s While we have said this, we do not want to suggest thata dead 
Uniformity of courses will help teaching of general science as local 
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environment—urban and rural, industrial or non-industrial, mountain, 
plain and sea-shore—will have to be taken into consideration. There 
has to be a broad curriculum and the teachers should have the choice 
to teach the subject in accordance with the local conditions and the 
emphasis should be laid on methodology of science rather than cover- 
ing a fixed curriculum. 

It is recommended that the Committee mentioned above may 
examine this problem or a separate one may be appointed to suggest 
concrete steps. 

3. At the High School stage science should be compulsory for 
all students, but it has to take the form of separate subjects as mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biological sciences etc. along with the 
other humanistic subjects. Certain guidance in this connection could 
be offered by the way in which courses have been prescribed in the 
U.S.S.R. While formulating the courses it should be seen that there 
is a balance between the courses in science and courses in humanistic 
subjects and the one does not out-weigh the other. This should 
remove defects of early specialisation and everyone who leaves the 
High School should be equipped with elements of science as well as 
of humanistic culture, whether he goes into employment or further 
courses in higher education or junior college instruction or in courses 
of vocational education in the trade schools, polytechnics or various 
other branches of vocational training which will expand as our 
economy progresses, 

Our real approach in emphasising science teaching at this stage 
is how it has been explained some time ago by Bertrand Russell in a 
statement that science today holds the same position in our culture as 
the classics held in the medieval and pre-industrial revolution period 
in Europe. A classic man was considered to be a well-educated 
person in earlier times. In modern times a man with the knowledge 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology etc. might be known as an 
educated person. 

At the high school stage or higher secondary stage of one yea 
more, or junior college stage of Intermediate level of 2 years, after high 
school, as this pattern is likely to come during the next 15 years, W? 
have to provide two kisds of science courses (i) general science 
compulsory for all at the lower stage to enable every citizen to under- 
stand the modern world ; and (ii) optional or elective science for those 
who are going to adopt a career requiring scientific knowledge OT of 
applied science like engineering, medicine and agriculture. 


———— 
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4. A decision will have to be taken regarding the nature of the 
higher secondary stage. If the trend is to follow the ine 
tion of the Sampurnanand Committee, it will be possible to ae ua 
institution of junior colleges or intermediate colleges attache ae e 
colleges or high schools or independent with a 2-year eiel 
consisting of the 11th and 12th classes. In that case, specialisa n 
in science could be started at this stage for those students who wou 
go in for professional courses of medicine, agriculture, ee 
degree courses like B.Sc. and M.Sc. in science itself. The ana 
will have to be, perhaps, of the same nature as adopted for the y 
form in U.K., where boys spend at least 2 years, but very oreng 
years in doing courses at advanced level for admission to the 
universities and other institutions of higher training. i 

However, this would mean taking a decision which might take 
Some time after long deliberations. We understand that the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission and the Conference of the Vice-Chancellors 
have felt that the total duration of course of education should be 
15 years in the school and the college which may be 11+4 or 12+3. 
The 12 may be 5+3-+2+-2 and 11 may be 5+3+3. 

5. In our opinion, specialisation at an early stage of school 
education should be avoided and courses of instruction should be so 
framed as to enable those who come out of the high school at the 
age of 16 plus or 17 after completing 10 years of schooling either to 
Pursue an occupation or training programme suitable to their aptitude 
OT to undertake further higher academic course. At present in some 

tates the tendency is to offer options at an early age of 14 plus and 
a student very often has to decide whether he takes the subjects in 
arts or science or commerce at that tender age. This we consider to 
be unbalanced and uneducational. At the same time some bias 
should be given at early stage of education at appropriate levels 
Suited to aptitude and capability of the student. This would be a 
Matter of Properly balancing courses of study. 
i 6. Modernisation of School Curriculum. We learn that 
In the syllabus today as obtained ina number of States the courses 
are pretty out-of-date and modernisation of school curriculum is a 
complicated problem. We, however, feel that this should be settled 
Y the State Governments with the advice of the Central Ministry 
ducation immediately and the process of making these courses 
Up-to-date should be a continuous one for, as stated by the Crowther 
€Port, ‘periodical revisions of the intellectual diet are necessary”, 
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7. Science Text Books. The problem of text books in science 
subjects has been mentioned earlier and has to be examined by 
the State Governments and the Central Ministry of Education and 
Planning Commission with a view to seeing that there is no scarcity 
of suitable text books and authors are encouraged to prepare them. 
Energetic action on the State at national level is required to make 
progress in the preparation of the high quality school text books. 
Real good teachers are a very scarce commodity and therefore, 
text books, demonstration apparatus and other teaching aids should 
be so organised as would make it possible for a teacher of average 
quality to impart proper education in content and quality. The 
basic point appears to be that the content of syllabus has to be 
directly related to good text books and if possible to competent 
teachers. Since the latter will be difficult to obtain, text books and 
teaching aids have to be introduced in such a way as to enable good 
students to be guided by them with whatever instruction they would 
get from the teachers. 

We are glad to learn that the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training has in its programme given the highest 
priority to the preparation of good text books in science for 
secondary schools. 

Wecommend the programme that the Council has initiated 
and are particularly glad that it reflects recognition of the funda- 
mental need to bring the specialists in the universities and the 
secondary schools. Of equal significance is the idea of trying out 
the books in a few selected schools before they are given their final 
form. We hope that the State Departments of Education will take 
full advantage of the books that are being prepared by the Council 
and recommend that the introduction of these books in the schools 
‘should be preceded by a systematic training of the teachers so that 
the text books may not merely represent the replacement of one set 
of books by another but become the base for a self-enforcing prO- 
gramme of improved science education in the schools, involving 
orientation of the teaching methods to the scientific experimental 
approach and a system of assessment and examinations which woul 
emphasise the essential” nature of the scientific process and its 
application rather than mere facts and bits of information. 

8. Summer Institutes for Secondary School 
Teachers. In the summer of 1963, the University Grants Commis- 
sion and the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
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collaborated in organising four Summer Institutes or vacation 
Courses for secondary school teachers. These courses were in 
physics and mathematics organised in the University of Delhi. 
chemistry in the University of Poona and biology in the University 
of Madras. In order to help the secondary school teachers to get 
acquainted with modern developments in the teaching of science, 
the Summer Institutes examined and analysed the text books and 
other materials which have been prepared in the U.S.A. through a 
series of important projects. The experience gained in these four 
Summer Institutes was presented to a Conference of State Education 
Secretaries and Directors of Education in June, 1963. 


The programme of Summer Institutes for secondary school 
teachers and the collaboration that it provides between the univer- 
Sities and the secondary system represent a very promising 
development which, we hope, will be extended as quickly as possible 
to all universities, so that the coverage may be such as to havea 
Teal impact on the secondary schools all over the country. It is of 
utmost importance that the secondary school teacher should be 
helped to make himself acquainted with the latest developments in 
his subject, because nothing contributes more to improved metho- 
dology of teaching than a mastery of the subject-matter and the 
Mental stimulation that knowledge of advancing frontiers provides. 


9. School Buildings and Laboratories. We are aware 
that at present quite a number of school buildings are lacking in 
Physical facilities of laboratory equipment, apparatus, library, etc. 
and the building itself has not been devised from a functional point 
of view in Many cases. While some work has been done by the 
Committee on Plan Projects of the Planning Commission on school 
buildings, hostels, science laboratories and equipment, we recommend 
that as leadership in science education has to be taken by the univer- 
Sities and university professors, the continuous study of the problem 
has to be taken by an organisation responsible for academic stan- 
dards. A considerable amount of literature is available in advanced 
Countries of this problem and in U.K. functional utility and efficiency 
have increased in secondary schools by+new plans designed and 
adopted. We recommend that University Grants Commission is 
most concerned with leadership in science education and they should 
have a cell which will continuously study the problem of designing 
Plans of buildings and laboratories for colleges and high schools. 
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10. Expenditure on Pupils. Our attention has been drawn 
to the increasing burden on science students who have to buy not 
only the costly text books, but also costly apparatus. While we have 
already indicated our appreach to text books, we feel that production 
in larger numbers should enable the publishers to reduce the cost of 
books. Similarly, simplest apparatus should also be made available 
to students by educational authorities concerned. 


11. Examination We have noted with satisfaction that exa- 
mination reform is attracting the attention of educational authorities 
today, but we are interested in actual results. So far as science 
education is concerned, it is suggested that records of students and 
their practical work in the laboratories or in the class room should 
carry enough credit to enable the student to pass to the higher stage 


or higher class along with other credits that he would collect through- 
out his course of study. 


12. Teachers and Conditions of Service. The key issue is 
the availability of teachers and their education and training. Syllabus, 
however well founded, might be completely negatived by teachers 
of poor quality. The problem of teachers? salary and the conditions 
of service have already been engaging the attention of different autho- 
rities concerned, but we think that both training of science teachers 
and their conditions of service have to be undertaken as a problem 
of study by the Ministry of Education and recommendations made 
So as to see that recruitment of such teachers will not cause much 
difficulty to State Governments. 


We specially would like to, draw the attention of the State 


Governments and the Central Ministry of Education to the following 
and we have no doubt that they would take necessary steps to remove 
the difficulties. 


(i) Museums of science should receive more attention than at 
present. 


(ii) Need for introducing hobby workshops. 

(iii) The need for preparing a handbook for teachers of science 
which should give instructions to teachers in regard to the teaching 
of their subjects. Such 2 handbook should be prepared by experts 
and we feel that it could be appropriately taken up by the Naticnal 
Council of Educational Research and Training. 


(iv) Similarly, there could be special handbooks and informa- 
tive books prepared for the students in simple language. Publishers 


— 
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in the private Sector as well as various text book research bureaux 
Should be encouraged to take up this activity. 

(v) Periodical conferences should be organised at the State and 
Central levels of Science teachers and experts as well as administra- 
tors to review the position in regard to progress of science education 
and suggest Steps to improve it further. 

(vi) If financial provision is the only difficulty in many cases, it 
Should be analysed in full details and authorities concerned should 
be apprised of the position to enable them to include provisions in 
the annual budgets. This will involve administrators at the State 
and Central levels and the Planning Commission. 

We cannot make suggestions regarding the details of the course 
of action which should be taken by the State Governments for the 
Problems would vary from State to State. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
TO LOOK INTO THE CAUSES FOR LACK 
OF PUBLIC SUPPORT PARTICULARLY IN 

RURAL AREAS FOR GIRLS’ EDUCATION 
AND TO ENLIST PUBLIC COOPERATION 
(1964-1965) 


Appointment of the Committee and Terms of Reference 

The National Council for Women’s Education at its meeting 
held in April, 1963, endorsed the suggestion made by the Unio? 
Education Minister in his inatigural address that a small committee 
be appointed to look into the causes for lack of public support, parti- 
cularly in rural areas, for girls’ education and to enlist public C0- 
operation. This suggestion was made in view of the serious short- 
falls in the enrolment of girls. The Committee was to suggest, there- 
fore, ways and means of achieving substantial progress in this field- 

2. The Chairman of the National Council for Women’s Educa- 
tion accordingly appointed in May, 1963, a Committee with : 


(i) Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, Chief Minister, Madras (Chairman): 


(ii) Smt. Grace Tucker, Deputy Minister for Education, Mysore 

(iii) Smt. K. K. Barua, Deputy Minister for Education, Assam: 

(iv) Smt. I. L. Sinha, Additional Director of Public Instruction: 
Orissa. 
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(v) Smt. Radha Kakkar, Regional Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 

Lucknow. 

(vi) Shri Raja Roy Singh, Ministry of Education, Joint Secre- 
tary. 

(vii) Dr. S. Nagappa, Assistant Educational Adviser (Member- 
Secretary), Ministry of Education. 

The Committee submitted its report in June 1964 and the report 

was published in 1965. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


“The Committee is convinced that it is only through a willing, 
educated and informed public that any progress can be made at all. 
Not Only is the need urgent, but the ground is also ready for a com- 
Prehensive programme for mobilising public co-operation to promote 
girls’ education and giving it constructive channels for expression. It 
Is essential that official action and the programme based on public 
initiative must move forward in close harmony. There has to be a 
Sense of partnership and shared responsibility between official and 
voluntary agencies. There is also the need for a systematic and 
Sustained programme with an adequate organisation for mobilising 
community effort.” 


Public Co-operation 
- Direct co-operation of the public should be encouraged in 
the following fields :— 


(i) Establishing private schools ; 
(ii) Putting up of school buildings ; 

(iii) Contributing voluntary labour for construction of school 
buildings ; ; 

(iv) Helping in the maintenance of school buildings ; 

©) Helping in providing suitable accommodation for teachers 
and students, particularly in the rural areas ; 
(vi) Popularising co-education at the primary stage ; 

(vii) Creating public opinion in favour of the teaching profes- 
sion and to give greater respect to the teacher in the com- 
munity ; 

(viii) Undertaking necessary propaganda to make the profession 
of teaching for women popular ; 

(ix) Encouraging married women to take up at least part-time 
teaching in village schools and to work as school mothers ; 
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(x) Initiating action and participating in educative propaganda 
to break down traditional prejudices against girls’ educa- 
tion ; 

(xi) Setting up and organising school betterment committees, 
improvement conferences ; 
(xii) Supplying mid-day meals ; 
(xiii) Supplying uniforms to poor and needy children ; and 
(xiv) Supplying free text books and writing materials to needy 
children. i 
3. The State Council for Women’s Education are the most 
suitable agencies for providing the organisation and leadership for 
mobilising community effort. They should function as a part of the 
network of which the District Councils at the district level, and the 
Mahila Mandals and similar voluntary bodies at the town and village 
levels would be strong and active links. These agencies should look 
upon mobilising of community effort and educating public opinion 
to promote girls’ education as their main and primary responsibility- 
They should aim at building up in villages and towns teams of volun- 
tary workers, men and women, who are willing to devote themselves 
to this cause and work actively for its promotion. 


State’s Responsibility 

4. The State should educate public opinion in favour of girls’ 

education through 
(i) School improvement conferences ; 

(ii) Seminars ; 

(iii) Radio talks, audio-visual aids and distribution of informa- 

tive pamphlets and btochures ; 
(iv) Enrolment drives, generally in June and special additional 
drives for girls’ education during Dussehra ; and 7 

(v) Assisting voluntary, welfare and other organisations, pi 
vate individuals and associations engaged in the field ° 
education of girls and women. 

5. School Improvement Conferences should be arranged widely 
throughout the States and particularly in the less advanced States in 
order to encourage people to contribute to educational awakening 
and advancement. Such Conferences create a healthy competition 
among the different parts of the State to view with each other 1D 
effecting improvement. 

6. The State should continue to help in an abundant measure 
in providing necessary schooling facilities in all the areas and in ıl 
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habitations, however small, so that the local population can make 
use of them. It should be the endeavour of the State to provide a 
Primary school in each habitation with a population of 300. How- 
ever, in scattered, hilly or isolated areas, primary schools should be 
provided where the population is even less than 300, so as to provide 
every habitation with a school within a mile ; a middle school in each 
habitation with a population of 1,500 and above, within a radius of 
3 miles. The establishment of secondary schools should be planned 
in such a way as to cater to the needs of these Primary and Secon- 
dary school leavers. Generally there should be Secondary school 
within a radius of 5 miles. 

7. It is necessary that in rural areas particularly, pre-primary 
schools should be attached to primary schools so that children get 
accustomed to schooling even at the tender age. 

8. The existing functional deficiencies of schools should be 
temedied by replacing buildings which are totally inadequate to 
modern educational needs. There should be periodical inspection 
of school buildings and hostels so as to ensure their structural sound- 
ness and suitable sanitary facilities. 

9. School work should be made more attractive and should 
Present education in terms more acceptable to pupils. 

10. The question of shortage of teachers is bound to remain 
fora long time and, therefore, concerted efforts have to be made to 
Tecruit as many women teachers as possible. Women are by general 
consent the best teachers for the primary classes in all schools. It 
should be the aim of all States to appoint women teachers in primary 
Schools and a greater number of women teachers in mixed schools. 
A school staffed by women will inspire greater confidence in the 
parents and make them willing to send their children to mixed insti- 
tutions. 

ll. The basis of recruitment of women teachers should be 
widened and their conditions of work should be made more attractive. 
Financial incentives like special allowances for hilly, isolated or any 
other specific backward rural areas should be given to teachers. Each 
State may specify areas where such allowances would be available. 

12. Attempts should be made to bring back to the teaching 
profession married women who have left it in recent years and to 


bring women from other occupations to supplement the teaching 
Staff, 
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13. Condensed courses should be organised on a larger scale 
for adult women, particularly, from rural areas so that they could 
take up teaching jobs in the villages. 

14. In order to attract more women teachers the age-limit for 
the unmarried and married women teachers should be relaxed in the 
case of those working in village schools. The service conditions of 
such married women who do part-time teaching work should be 
made more attractive. 

15. Women teachers, as far as possible, should be posted in or 
near their own villages. 

16. The salary scales of all teachers should be improved and 
the teachers should be paid an economic wage, so that they may be 
retained in the profession. There should be improvement in the 
service conditions of teachers. Provision should also be made for 
retirement benefits. a 

17. Special drives should be organised to attract people in 
rural areas to the teaching profession as the best form of social 
service needed for the upliftment of the villages. 

18. Training schools with hostels need to be located in the 
rural centres and near ‘“‘difficult”” areas where girls from the villages 
are trained and sent back to work in their own or neighbouring 
villages. This will help to bring forward teachers with local ties in 
these areas. The policy of locating the large majority of training 
schools in the towns should be reconsidered. 

19. During selection of trainees for training schools and 
colleges, special preference should be given to women from rural 
areas seeking admission. e 

20. The training facilities available in each State should be 
of such a magnitude that the annual output of trained teachers would 
be equal to the demand for additional teachers. 

21. The inspecting staff should be adequate and strong if 
improvement is to be secured and waste reduced. Such a staff can 
keep close touch with the local conditions and offer sound advice for 
economical and well directed improvement and development. A 
Separate woman inspectorate will help to bring in more girls to 
school]. a 

22. It is only by providing women teachers with quarters near 
the schools that we can attract many educated women to the teaching 
profession. As far as possible, twin quarters should be built near 
the school premises, which would help the women teachers to live 
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with social workers, the Gram sevikas and others and have company 
and social life. The recommendations made by the Fourth Plan 
Working Group of the National Council for Women’s Education 
Tegarding the requirements of teachers’ quarters in the Fourth Plan 
both for Elementary and Secondary teachers (50,000 quarters for 
elementary teachers and 10,000 quarters for Secondary teachers) 
Should be seriously considered for implementation, and appropriate 
advance action initiated as early as possible. 

A 23. The absence of hostel facilities as also the slow progress 
in the construction of those that have been undertaken, have affect- 
ed the enrolment of girls, particularly in rural areas. The construc- 
tion of hostels, therefore should be included as one of the priority 
Objectives in the Plans of the States and necessary financial assistance 
for the construction of hostels and maintenance stipends be made 
available more liberally to local authorities and voluntary organisa- 
tions working in the field of education of girls and women. 

24. Local bodies should be made responsible for the provision 
of school buildings, equipment, playing fields and the like and 
Observance of the educational code in the State. 

25. In the field of social education, a determined effort should 
be made to increase the number of literacy classes for women in 
rural areas and to carry out intensive campaigns for the spread of 
literacy amongst women. Activities in this field should be adminis- 
tered by the Education Departments of the State Governments. 

26. A study of the conditions prevailing in the less advanced 
States and the conditions prevailing in some of the advanced States 
has Convinced the Committee that the problem of enlisting public 
Cooperation and increasing the enrolment of girls in schools, parti- 
Cularly in the rural areas, is one which needs to be tackled in a 
Coordinated manner and from several angles. 


27. Such Central assistance should be 
(a) At the Elementary stage for : 
(i) Preparation and employment of women teachers ; 
(ii) Grant of free books, writing materials and clothing to 
girls ; and : 
(iii) Twin quarters for women teachers. 
(b) At the Secondary stage for : $ 
(i) Provision of separate schools for girls ; 
(ii) Hostels ; 
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(iii) Grant of free books, writing materials and clothing to 
girls ; and 

(iv) Preparation and appointment of women teachers in in- 
creasing numbers. 

28. The provision of suitable school buildings is one of consi- 
derable urgency. For this, either hundred per cent Central assistance 
or long-term Central loans should be provided. 

29. While hundred per cent Central assistance would be 
necessary for the above schemes and projects, it is of paramount 
importance that all States should find ways and means of providing 
funds in order to make education free for all girls up to the 
Secondary stage. Unless this incentive is given, it will be very difficult 
for the parents in their present economic circumstances to afford 
girls’ education. 

30. It is seen that the States who have not made reasonable 
provision of girls’ education in their plans have also been the States, 
generally speaking, where progress of girls’ education has not been 
appreciable. The Committee, therefore, feels that State Governments 
Should make all reasonable provision fur the advancement of girls” 
education and earmark such funds. 

31. If resources that are available are limited and do not meet 
the full requirements, in such cases the concentration of activities 
should be in rural areas. The State Governments may explore possi- 
bilities of raising of local resources for the purpose of meeting the 
full requirements of the advancement of girls’ education. 

32. The States should also use the good offices of the State 
Councils for Women’s Educatien and Strengthen these Councils by 
providing for them a Proper secretariat and suitable financial 
assistance to meet the expenses of T.A. and D.A. of the members 50 
that the latter can be in constant touch with the workers in the field 
and provide them with necessary advice, guidance and encourage- 
ment. 

33. Compulsory education act should be introduced in States 
where it does not exist. In addition, State Governments should 
provide sufficient incentives and carry on propaganda to attract all 
children to school. r 

. 34. While the curriculum can be the same for both boys and 
girls at the primary and middle stages, provision should be made for 
offering of electives comprising subjects which would be of special 
interest to girls and which would help them later in their fields of 
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activity. The recommendations made by the Committee of the 
National Council for Women’s Education in the report, “Differentia- 
tion of Curricula for Boys and Girls” should be carefully studied 
and action taken by the States to implement them as far as possible. 

35. In schools that lack accommodation but have a rush of 
admission, the double shift system may be tried as a temporary 
measure. 

36. Changing of school hours and school holidays to seasonal 
requirements has been found in some places to be a helpful conces- 
sion to parents who would otherwise not be in a position to spare the 
children for attending classes. We are here reminded of the Hartog 
Committee’s observations that the “permanent adjustment of school 
hours of labour is a more doubtful device especially where it affects 
children below nine or ten years of age. Such an adjustment of 
school hours can only be regarded as a temporary measure, and this 
form of remedy should not be allowed to obscure the fundamental 
Principle that the proper place for young children during the day is 
the school house. In any case, children should attend school before, 
and not after, they have been engaged in work.” While these 
arguments are relevant, we feel that suitable change of hours of 
Schooling will have to be considered in the backward and hilly 
areas where due to climatic, economic and other conditions, parents 
will not be ina position to send children to school while, in fact, 
they could be employed on the farms during the harvesting season, 
for instance or on some manual work in order to bring in some 
return to the family. We agree that the adjustment of school 
hours and school holidays to seasonal requirements cannot bea 
uniform feature or a permanent palliative, but till things improve and 
till the parents and guardians are educated so as to understand the 
need for proper schooling for their girls and boys, the adjustment of 
School hours would act as an healthy inducement. 

37. The less advanced States of Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have their 
Peculiar problems and not all solutions, could be generally applied 
to solve their difficulties. This much, however, can be said that 
these States will have to make extra efforts and aim at additional 
enrolment in classes I-V and VI-VIII. ‘At the secondary stage, the 
enrolment should be nearly double the present rate. This is 
necessary for ensuring that there is an adequate supply of women 
teachers. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-1966) 


The publication of the report of the Commission, popularly 
known as Kothari Commission, in 1966, is an epoch-making event in 
the history of education in India. 

The Commission was appointed by a Governmental Resolution 
in July 1964 to advise the Government of India on the national 
Pattern of education and on the general principles and policies for 
the development of education at all stages and in all aspects. 

The Commission began its work on October 2, 1964 and 
submitted its report on 29th June, 1966. 

Prof. D.S. Kothari, Chairman of University Grants Commis- 
sion, New Delhi, was the Chairman of the Commission and Shri 
J.P. Naik, Head of the Department of Education Planning, Admini- 
stration and Finance, Gokhle Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, served as its Member-Secretary. In all there were 17 members 
of the Commission. Twenty consultants from different countries of 
the world were available for advice to the Education Commission. 
Expenditure amounting to Rs. 14,97,169°18 was incurred on it. 

The Commission set up 12 Task Forces and 7 Working 
Groups :— 


Task Forces 
1. Task Force on School Education. 
2. Task Force on Higher Education. 
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3. Task Force on Technical Education. 
4. Task Force on Agricultural Education. 
5. Task Force on Adult Education. 
6. Task Force on Science Education and Research. 
7. Task Force on Teacher Training and Teachers’ Status, 
8. Task Force on Student Welfare. 
9. Task Force on New Techniques and Methods. 
10. Task Force on Manpower. 
11. Task Force on Educational Administration. 
12. Task Force on Educational Finance. 


Working Groups 

1. Working Group on Women’s Education. 

2. Working Group on the Education of Backward Classes. 

3. Working Group on School Buildings. 

4. Working Group on School Community Relations. 

5. Working Group on Statistics. 

6. Working Group on Pre-primary Education. 

7. Working Group on School Curriculum. 

The Commission spent about hundred days in going round all 
the States and selected Union Territories. It visited universities, 
Colleges and schools ; and held discussions with teachers, education- 
ists, administrators and students. It convened two conferences of 
university student representatives to have the advantage of personal 
discussion with them about academic problems in general and about 
student welfare and discipline in particular. 

The Commission interviewed distinguished men working in the 
different fields related to education. Among the persons interviewed 
Were scientists, industrialists and reputed scholars and persons 
interested in education. Altogether 9,000 persons were interviewed. 
Besides, it invited written evidence, memoranda and replies to its 
questionnaire, organised seminars and conferences, commissioned a 
number of special studies and also conducted a few special enquiries 
such as socio-economic background of students admitted to educa- 
tional institutions, working days in schools and colleges. The total 
number of memoranda and note, sent to the Commission was over 
2,400. 

The Commission called on the President, Vice-President and 
the Prime Minister and had the benefit of discussion with them. It 
had discussion with the Minister for Education and some of his. 
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other Cabinet colleagues, and with the Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission and Member In-Charge of Education and some 
of the other members of the Commission. The Chief Ministers and 
Education Ministers and their colleagues, offered willing cooperation. 
Several discussions were held with Education and Finance Secretaries 
to the State Governments in the Education and Finance departments. 
Among the non-officials, the Commission had discussions with the 
President of the Indian National Congress, Members of Parliament 
and State Legislatures, Vice-Chancellors, Educationists, Industrialists 
and Journalists. 


Three Parts of the Report 


The report entitled ‘Education and National Development’ is 
divided into three parts. 

The first part covers Chapters I to VI. It states the goals 
of education and general aspects of educational reconstruction common 
to all States and Sectors of Education, such as the reorientation of 
the educational system to national objectives, structural reorganisa- 


tion, improvement of teachers, enrolment policies and equalisation of 
educational opportunities. 


The second part covers Chapters VII to XVII and deals with 
the different stages and sectors of education and is further divided 
into four sections. Section I comprises Chapters VII to X on some 
aspects of school education such as problems of expansion, curriculum, 
teaching methods, guidance and evaluation and administration and 
Supervision. Section II includes Ckapters XI to XIII and deals with 
Some aspects of higher education such as the establishment of major 
universities, programmes of qualitative improvement, enrolments and 
university governance, Section III consists of Chapters XIV to xvi 
and deals with science education, scientific research and the prepara- 
tion of trained personnel needed for modernisation of agriculture and 
development of industry. Section IV comprises Chapter XVI, 
wherein problems of adult education including the liquidation of 
illiteracy, the development of library services and university extension 
have been dealt with, 

The third part concer 
two chapters—Chapter KV 
and Administration and 
Finance. 


ns problems of implementation. It has 
IIT which deals with Educational Planning 
Chapter XIX dealing with Educational 
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š SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE REPORT 
chools and National Construction 
This The destiny of India is now being shaped in her class rooms. 
wat ue believe, is no more rhetoric. In a world based on science 
ae echnology, it is education that determines the level of prosperity, 

elfare and security of the people. On the quality and number of 
persons coming out of our schools and colleges will depend our 
Success in the great enterprise of national reconstruction whose 
Pene pal objective is to raise the standard of living of our people. 
n this context, it has become urgent. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.01, p. 1J 


Education as a Powerful Instrument of Change 
ae report is concerned with a synoptic appraisal of the 
an ee s ucational situation 1n the country and the presentation of 
ee programme of educational development. But education 
ERE e considered in isolation Or planned in a vacuum. Is has to 
me ed as powerful instrument of social, economic and political 
ee ane will, therefore, have to be related to the long-term 
anes F aspirations, the programmes of national development on 
ia e country is engaged and the difficult short-term problems 
s called upon to face. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 0.4, p. 1) 
TP 1f this ‘change ona grand scale’ is to be achieved without 
ohe a revolution (and even then it would still be necessary) there is 
eee coment, and one instrument only, that can be used : Education. 
an agencies may help, and can indeed sometimes have a more 
ane impact. But the national system of education is the only 
ape ey that can reach all the people. It is not, however, a magic 
iets me wishes into existence. It is a difficult instrument, 
sacrifi elective use requires strength of will, dedicated work and 
Bin. ce. But it is a sure and tried instrument, which has served 
the ecu: well in their struggle for development. It can, given 

ill and the skill, do so for India. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.13, p. 4] 


Science-based Education 

food ae can be no hope of making the country self-sufficient in 

ee ess the farmer himself is moved out of his age-long con- 

ee E through a science-based education, becomes interested in 

yields cae and is ready to adopt techniques that increase 
. The same is true of industry. The skilled manpower needed 
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for the relevant research and its systematic application to agri- 
culture, industry and other sectors of life can only come from a 
development of scientific and technological education. Similarly, 
economic growth is not merely a matter of physical resources or of 
training skilled workers ; it needs the education of the whole popula- 
tion in new ways of life, thought and work. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 4) 
The present system of education, designed to meet the needs of 
an imperial administration within the limitations set by a feudal and 
traditional society will need radical changes if it is to meet the 
purposes of modernizing democratic and socialistic society—changes 
in objectives, in content, in teaching methods, in programmes in the 
size and composition of the student body, in the selection and 
professional preparation of teachers, and in organization. In fact, 
what is needed is a revolution in education which in turn will set 10 
motion the much desired social, economic and cultural revolution. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.17, p. 5] 


Four-fold Task of Reformation in Education 


In our opinion, therefore, no reform is more important OF 
more urgent than to transform education, to endeavour to relate it 
to the life, needs and aspirations of the people and thereby 
make it a powerful instrument of social, economic and cultural 
transformation necessary for the realisation of our national goals. 
This can be done if education 

(a) Is related to productivity ; 

(b) Strengthens social and national integration ; consolidates 
democracy as a form of government and helps the country 
to adopt it as a way of life; 

(c) Hastens the process of modernization ; and 

(d) Strives to build character by cultivating social, moral and 
spiritual values. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.20, P- 6 

Education and Productivity ; 

Education and productivity can thus constitute a ‘rising spiral 
whose different parts sustain and Support one another. 

The link between education and productivity can be forged 
through the development of the following programmes which shoul 


receive high priority in the plans of educational reconstruction : 
(a) Science as a basic component of education and culture, 


a 
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(b) Vocationalization of education, especially at the secondary 
School level, to meet the needs of industry, agriculture, trade ; 
(c) Work-experience asan integral part of general education; and 
(d) Improvement of scientific and technological education and 
research at the university stage with special emphasis on agriculture 
and allied sciences. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.27, p. 6} 
Science education must become an integral part of school 
education ; and ultimately some study of science should become a 
part of ail courses in the humanities and social sciences at the 
University stage, even as the teaching of science can be enriched by 
the inclusion of some elements of humanities and social sciences. 
The quality of science teaching has also to be raised considerably so 
as to achieve its proper objectives and purposes, namely, to promote 
an ever-deepening understanding of basic principles, to develop 
Problem-solving, analytical skills and the ability to apply them to 
the problems of the material environment and social living and to 
Promote the spirit of enquiry and experimentation. Only then can a 
Scientific outlook become part of our way of life and culture. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.23, pp. 6-7} 


Enrolment and Manpower Requirement 
We would also like to stress the need to pay due attention to 
the Telationship between enrolment and manpower requirements. If 
India is to achieve its targets of economic growth, it must have an 
adequate Supply of educated specialists for each category of job to 
be Performed. Conversely, if there is an excess of trained people 
In any Category, it implies an imprudent use of scarce resources and 
also creates difficult problems of unemployment of the educated. 
Even from the point of view of the individual, some matching of 
puucational patterns and job opportunities is vital. Nothing is more 
atoning than to be under-qualified or over-qualified for a job, or 
© unemployed because there is no call for one’s qualifications. 
A fae eve, therefore, that estirates of future manpower needs form 
ib i ul basis for regulating enrolment patterns above the primary 
pa: [Education Commission, 1964-66, 5.11, p. 92] 


Work Experience 

Tei We define work-experience as participation in productive work 

a 200], in the home, in a workshop, on a farm, ina factory or in 
Y other productive situation. In our opinion, all good and 


u 2 
3 TPoseful education should consist of atleast four ofthe basic 
ements: :_ 
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(a) ‘Literacy’ or a study of languages, humanities and social 
sciences ; : . 

(b) ‘Numeracy’ or a study of mathematics and natural sciences ; 

(c) Work-experience ; and 

(d) Social service. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.25, p- 7] 

In a well-organized programme work-experience, at least from 

the higher primary stage, should also resultin some earning for the 
student—either in cash or in kind. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.31, p- 8] 

Social and national integration is crucial to the creation of a 

strong, united country, which is an essential pre-condition for all 
progress. It has a varied content—economic, social, cultural and 
political and its different facts are closely inter-connected. 

{Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.34-1.35, p. 9 

In our view, education can and should play a very significant 

role in it by ‘ 

(a) Introducing a common school system of the public 
education ; 

(b) Making social and national service an integral part of 
education at all stages ; 

(c) Developing all modern Indian languages, and taking neces- 
sary steps to enrich Hindi as quickly as possible so that it 1$ 
able to function effectively as the official language of the 
Union ; and 

(d) Promoting national consciousness. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.34-1.35, p. 101 


Study of Languages a 
It is, however, equally obvious that English cannot serve as 
the link-language for the majority of our people. It is only Hindi 
which can and should take this place in due course. As it is the 
official language of the Union and the link-language of the people 
all measures should be adopted to spread it in the non-Hindi areas. 
The success of this programme will largely depend on the extent tO 
which it is voluntarily accepted by the people of these areas. 5] 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.61, p- 4 
Any course of education intended to prepare men and won 
for the business of living should include philosophical studies whic 
deal with the conduct and the end of life... (It should give us) r 
Toots of our culture as well as the wisdom of the ages. If intellectua 
fragmentation and anarchy are to be avoided, the student mus 
acquire a frame of reference which will give meaning and directio” 
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to hi 
Es aa work as he moves from class to class to study different 
S. [Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 40] 


School and the Community 
aan eee of basic education launched by Mahatma Gandhi 
Kaai] years ago, proposing a new type of elementary educa- 
e RS nation which would centre round some form of manual 
oan ctive work and have intimate links with the life of the 
is pal was a landmark in the history of education. It 
Ree nitie y to make an intensive and continuous effort to raise the 
oe ae and professional status of teachers in order to 
aS PETS and women of ability to the profession, and to re- 
be Bee it as dedicated, enthusiastic and contented workers. This 
eee as tee toa very limited extent only through appealing to motives 
pee ia ks children or of teaching interest in academic work or 
meer ealism and desire for social service, which attract a small 
Se oes a of able young persons to the teaching profession. There 
Seo Aa be no doubt that the provision of adequate remunera- 
ee Ttunities for professional advancement, and favourable 
itions of service and work, are the major programmes which will 


h ay 
elp to initiate and maintain this ‘feed-back’ process. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.02, p. 46] 


Status of Teachers 
hon wie all the different factors which influence the quality of educa- 
iene aoe contribution to national development, the quality compe- 
character of teachers are undoubtedly the most significant. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.01, p. 46] 


ie Pay for Teachers 

cit ap rational way out of the sit 

Bt Our iced ase them, not on the historica a } 
ear the fin S for services and the economic capacity of our society to 
grading of ancial burden. This would imply a substantial down- 
such PAS, salaries and a drastic levelling down of other incomes. 
Part, alti mpts were made, teachers would be ready to play their 
hough they resist and rightly so, ary attempt to keep their 


salari 
tes only at a lower level. 
ission, 1964-66, 3.27, p. 59] 


Th [Education Commi 
e need for improving the salaries of the school teachers in a 


big 

Way is justi : 

Partly t is justified fully on its own merits and has become urgent 
ecause of the programme of educational improvement we have 


ituation would be to revise all 
1 legacies of the past but 
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in view and partly because of the rise in the cost of living. „This 
urgency has been heightened by the recent revision of the salaries of 
university teachers which has widened the existing disparities even 
further. We, therefore, recommend that the proposals made by us 
regarding the improvement of salaries of school teachers should be 
given effect to immediately. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.28, p. 59] 


Stimulating Conditions for Teachers 

In creative work like teaching or research, the provision of 
stimulating conditions of work and adequate opportunities for pro- 
fessional advancement are extremely important and can play avery 
significant role in attracting and retaining the right type of persons 1n 
the profession. The conditions of work in educational institutions 
should be such as to enable teachers to function at their highest level 
of efficiency. This would imply the provision of certain minimum 
facilities in the class-room, essential teaching aids, library and labora- 
tory facilities, and the maintenance of manageable pupil-teacher ratio. 
It will also imply a system which encourages initiative, experimenta- 
tion and creativity and gives adequate freedom to teachers in the 
organisation of the courses and in the use of methods and techniques 
they consider most suitable. The hours of work should be similar tO 
those of other public servants, account being taken, not only of actual 
class-room teaching, but also of other work connected with it, such 
as study and preparation, correction of exercises, evaluation, orgaD! 
zation of curricular and extra-curricular activities, tutorials, seminat$ 
and other programmes of student guidance. Adequate facilities shoul 
also be provided for professional “growth through seminars, summer 
institutes, grants for the purchase of books or conduct of research, 
liberal facilities for study and sabbatical leave for self-renewal, an 
adequate prospects for promotion to higher cadres. We also recommen! 
that a scheme should be drawn up under which every teacher shoul 
get a concessional railway pass to any part of India once in five yea" 
on payment of a reasonable contribution related to his salary- 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.33, P- 61) 


The existing practice under which a teacher is required to pay 

a part of his earnings to the employment authority is, in our opinion, 

unfair. We think that such payment should not be required where 

the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of the salary. If it exceeds 
this amount a progressive reduction may be made. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.28, PP: 62-63) 
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Civic Freedom of Teachers 

We attach great importance to the civic freedom of teachers. 
We consider the participation of teachers in social and public life to 
be highly desirable in the interest of the profession and the educa- 
tional service as a whole, and that such participation will enrich the 
social and political life of the country. Teachers should be free to 
exercise all civic rights enjoyed by citizens and should be eligible for 
Public offices at the local, district, State or national levels. No legal 
Testriction should be placed on their participation in elections. When 
they do so, they should be expected to proceed on leave during the 
election campaign and to relinquish temporarily their teaching duties 
if the Tequirements of public office interfere with their proper dis- 
charge. Such participation should be in a purely personal capacity 
and care should be taken to see that the institution which the teacher 


Serves or his students are not involved in it. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.39, p. 63] 


The efficiency of the teaching profession and its contribution to 
National development in general and educational improvement in 
Particular, will depend largely on its social status and morale. This 
will, in its turn depend largely upon two inter-related factors : econo- 
Mic status and civic rights of teachers, and their professional compe- 
tence, character and sense of dedication. Throughout the world, the 
gen:ral experience has been that, as the material rewards of teachers 
are elevated, it becomes possible to recruit into the profession indivi- 
duals of a continually improving quality and with more extended 
Professional training ; and in proportion as the competence, integrity 
and dedication of teachers has increased, society has been increas- 
ingly willing and justifiably so give greater recognition to their 
material and economic status. We visualize a similar development 


in India over the next twenty years. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 3.47, p. 65] 


Professional Education of Teachers 

A sound programme of professional education of teachers is 
essential for the qualitative improvement of education. Investment 
in teacher education can yield very rich dividends because the finan- 
Clal resources required are small when measured against the resulting 
Improvements in the education of millions. In the absence of other 
influences, a teacher tries, to teach in the way in which he himself 
Was taught by his favourite teachers and thus tends to perpetuate the 
traditional methods of teaching. Ina situation like the present when 
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new and dynamic methods of instruction are needed, such an attitude 
becomes an obstacle to progress. It can be modified only by effective 
professional education which will initiate the teachers to the needed 
revolution in teaching and lay the foundations for their future profes- 
sional growth. First rate teachers training institutions can thus play 
a crucial role in the development of education. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 4.01, p. 671 
We attach great importance to the proposal to break the isolation 
of training institutions. In our opinion, this is the one reform that 
can make a break-through, vitalize teacher education and through it, 
the process of learning and teaching in our millions of class rooms. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 4.03, p. 68] 
The essence of a programme of teacher education is ‘quality’ and 
in its absence, teacher education becomes not only a financial waste 
but a source of overall deterioration in educational standards. We 
attach the highest importance to this programme of qualitative 
improvement. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 4.13, p. 721 
Two basic weaknesses are mainly responsible for the compara- 
tively low status of professional studies in training institutions. The 
first is the absence of adequate research on problems under Indian 
conditions. This compels teacher-educators to explain theory, more 
often than not, with illustrations from foreign countries. There iS 
also a tendency on the part of teacher-educators to deal too much 
with generalities and platitudes. The corollary to this is the absence 
of high quality original books on pedagogy and educational science 
as applied to India and prepared by Indian authors. Absence of 
such books is a glaring weakness at the primary stage where the 
student-teacher does not have adequate command over English and 
is compelled to fall back solely upon cheap guides written to help 
him to pass examinations. These deficiencies must be remedied and 
large-scale programmes to develop research in educational problems 
and to produce the needed educational literature in English as wel 
as in the modern Indian languages need to be organised. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 4.22, p- 73 J 
One of the important social objectives of education is to equalize 
opportunity, enabling the backward or under-privileged classes 49° 
individuals to use education as a lever for the improvement of thet 
condition. Every society that values social justice and is anxious to 
improve the lot of the common man and cultivate all available talent 
must ensure progressive equality of opportunity to all sections of tHe 
population. This is the only guarantee for the building up of an 


PF eee a 
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oS eee and human society in which the exploitation of the weak 
ill be minimized. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 6.01, p. 108} 


Curriculum as Envisaged by the Education Commission 
eee is three-fold „process of ; imparting knowledge, 
ihe skills and inculcating proper interests, attitudes and 
RA [Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.02, p. 184] 
a single State curriculum designed to serve the needs of the 
sane school ceases to be meaningful for the large variety of 
tek, ae in the State. It proves to be beyond the competence of 
the ee er institutions and fails to provide an adequate challenge to 
Pica er ones. The solution lies in making it possible for schools 
SHa aes and adopt curricula suited to their own needs and to vie 
e another in upgrading them. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.05, p. 184] 
There is need for greater initiative and competence on the 
part of the schools and a more liberal attitude on the part of the 
Department for promoting experimentation. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.06, p. 185) 
We, therefore. recommend that in the non-vocational schools 
ae curriculum of general education should be provided in 
the first ten years of school education and that diversification of 
pes and specialization should begin only at the higher secondary 
plage: [Education Commission, 1964-66, 8 13, p. 187] 


Curriculum for the Fuller Development of Personality 
The curriculum at the secondary stage should meet the needs 
of the democratic society in which he is expected to participate as a 
Site on reaching maturity. The needs of democratic citizenship 
oe net a the development of certain skills, attitudes and qualities 
E aracter such as the capacity for clear thinking, the ability to 
oni municate easily with one’s fellowmen, the scientific attitude of 
Ind, a sense of true patriotism and an appreciation of the value of 
Productive work, The secondary school curriculum should contain 
the necessary educational elements for the cultivation of these 
Ee attitudes and qualities. The needs of adolescence are 
d Rir] not only to the acquisition of knowledge and the promotion 
chan lectual ability but the fuller development of the physical, 
erie aesthetic and moral aspects of the pupil’s personality. 
S¥stemar has, therefore, to be made in the curriculum on a more 
ic scale than before, for programmes of physical education 
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and subjects like, art, craft, music, dancing and education in moral 
and spiritual values. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.17, p. 187] 


Two Kinds of Curricula 


A good school can have two kinds of curricula at a particular 
stage or even in a particular class—one being the common curriculum 
for the pupils who are average in ability, and the other being an 
advanced curriculum for the very bright pupils. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.29, p. 191] 


Emphasis on Science and Mathematics 


We lay great emphasis on making science an important 
element in the school curriculum. We, therefore, recommend that 
science and mathematics should be taught ona compulsory basis to 
all pupils as a part of general education during the first ten years 
of schooling. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 8 50, pp. 197-98] 


The concept of work-experience is closely related to the 
philosophy underlying basic education. The programme of basic 
education did involve work-experience for all children in the primary 
schools, though the activities proposed were concerned with the 
indigenous crafts and the village employment patterns. If in 
practice basic education has become largely frozen around certain 
crafts, there is no denying the fact that it always stressed the vital 
principle of relating education to productivity. What is now needed 
is a reorientation of the basic education programme to the needs of 
a society that has to be transformed with the help of science and 
technology. In other words, work-experience must be forward- 
looking in keeping with the charaCter of the new social order. 

[Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.75, p. 202] 


Conscious and organized attempts be made for imparting 
education in social, moral and spiritual values with the help, where 
possible, of the ethical teachings of great religions. 


[Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.94, p- 206) 


School Curriculum as the Totality of Experience 


We conceive of the school curriculum as the totality of learn- 
ing experience that the school provides for the pupils through all the 
manifold activities in the school or outside, that are carried 07 
under its supervision. From this point of view, the distinction 
between curricular and extra-curricular work ceases to exist, and 4 
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school camp and games and reports are curricular or rather 
co-curricular activities. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.101, p. 207] 


Curriculum related to Individual Capacities 

_ In the democratic and socialistic pattern of society which we 
Visualize, education will be related to individual capacities, aptitudes 
and interests which are not strictly related to sex. There would, 
therefore, be no need in such a society to differentiate curricula on 
the basis of sex. [Education Commission, 8.103, p- 208] 


The essential principles of Basic education are so important 
that they should guide and shape the educational system at all levels. 
This is the essence of our proposals ; and in view of this, we are not 
In favour of designating any one stage of education as Basic 
education. [Education Comn ission, 1964-66, 1.31, p. 32] 


Social and National Service i 
We recommend that some form of social and national service 
Should be made obligatory for all students and should form an 
integral part of education at all stages. This can become an 
instrument to build character, improve discipline, inculcate a faith 
in the dignity of manual labour and develop a sense of social 
responsibility. [Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.40, p. 11) 
tution should try to develop a rich 
community life of its own and provide adequate and satisfying 


Opportunities for students to participate in it and help in organizing it. 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.45, p. 12] 


Every educational insti 


Universities v è 
Their principal object is to deepen man’s understanding of 
ue universe and of himself—in body, mind and spirit, to disseminate 
this understanding throughout society and to apply it in the service 
Of mankind. They are the dwelling places of ideas and idealism, 
and expect high standards of conduct and integrity from all their 
Members. Their’s is the pursuit of truth and excellence in all its 
diversity—a pursuit which needs above all, courage, and fearlessness. 


Great universities imi ill together. 
and timid people go ill tog 
[Education Commission, 1964-66, 11.01 p. 274) 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE COMMISSION’S REPORT 
I. Education and National Development. Education 
based on science and technology. and Indian cultural values. is the 
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most effective instrument for creating the new social order based on 
the dignity of the individual, freedom, equality and social justice, 
which has been visualized in the Constitution. 


2. Resources for Educational Reconstruction 

(i) To bring about major improvements in the effectiveness 
of primary education. 

(ii) To introduce work-experience as an integral element of 
general education. 

(iii) To vocationalize secondary education. 

(iv) To improve the quality of teachers at all levels and to 
provide teachers in sufficient strength. 

(v) To liquidate illiteracy. 

(vi) To strengthen centres of advanced study and strive to 
attain in some of our universities at least higher 
international standards. 7 

(vii) To lay special emphasis on the combination of teaching 
and research. e 

(viii) To pay particular attention to education and research JD 
agriculture and allied sciences. 


3. Education and Productivity. The development of 
education for agriculture needs the highest priority and must become 
a national concern. An orientation to agriculture should be given 
to the entire educational system. Agricultural polytechnics 4? 
universities should be developed in a big way and there has to be an 
increasing emphasis on research in agriculture. These, in their tur?» 
have to be intimately related to an intensive and broad-based pro" 
gramme of agricultural extensionzand the further education of young 
persons who have adopted agriculture as a vocation. 


4. Education and Industry. Education for industry we 
have to be developed further with emphasis on a close and intima 


contact with the industries concerned, the development of research, 
and the training of technicians. 


5. Science Education. Science education will have tO He 
strengthened at all stages and would have to be closely related to th 
development of technology and production in agriculture and industry: 


_, 6. Vocationalization. Greater emphasis will have to Pe 
laid particularly at the secondary stage. The enrolments in on 
tional education should be raised, during the 20 years, to about 
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per cent at the lower secondary and to 50 per cent at the higher 
secondary stage. In university education, enrolments in professional 
courses would have to be about 30 per cent of the total. 


7. Intensive Efforts for Qualitative Improvement. The 
Core of the needed educational reconstruction is the qualitative 
improvements and the most significant programme to this end is to 
feed back into teaching profession a proportion of the best men and 
women who come out of the educational system year after year. 
The major programmes which will help to initiate and maintain this 
feed back process are : the provision of adequate remuneration, 
Opportunities for professional advancement and favourable condi- 
tions of service and work. Emphasis should also “be put on 
improving the quality of training programme for teachers and cn the 
development of a very broad-based programme of in-service education. 


‘Streak of Quality’ Programme. 


8. Development of a me 
would be to develop, within 


From this point of view, the first step : 
the next ten years, at least 10 per cent ‘pace-setters’ of the institutions 
at every stage of education to optimum levels of efficiency SO that 
they can set the pace for the system as a whole. At the primary 
Stage, about 10 per cent of the institutions, equitably distributed in 
all parts of the country, should be raised to optimum Jevels. At the 
Secondary stage, there should be at least one good secondary school 
1n every community development block. In higher education, there 
should be at least one good college in every district and about six 
Universities should be developed as major universities. In addition, 
there should be provision for experimental schools and autonomous 


Colleges which shall be free from the dominance of external examina- 


gpass Admissions to these quality institutions should be on the 
asis of merit. 


ma 9. Intensive Utilization of Available Facilities. m 
ee be done through increasing the number’ of working e 
fe nee the duration of the working day ; better ease i 
gee onal programmes and creating & climate of a ie 
Year We hard work in all educational institutions, by adding ee 
Spread the total duration of the school cours? 10 a phased es i 
Media es 10-15 years ; the adoption of the regional ae ce BS 
text-b of instruction at all stages of education ; the pro uction 7 
or OKS: teaching aids and other teaching and learning materia 
all stages of education and in all the modern Indian languages. 
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10. Nomenclature. 


Realizing the 


need for a uniform 


system of nomenclatures, the Commission recommends that it should 
be evolved by the Government of India, in consultation with the 
State Governments. Pending the finalization of such a system, 1t 
has used the following nomenclatures throughout the Report : 


Nomenclatures Proposed 


Existing Nomenclatures 


l. Pre-primary 


(a) Lower Primary Classes 
I—IV or I—V. 


(b) Higher Primary Classes 
V—VII or VI—VIII 


3. Secondary Classes 
VIII—XTI or IX—XII 

(a) Lower Secondary Education 
(Classes VIII-X or IX-X) 

(b) Higher Secondary Education 
(Classes XI—XIÍ) 


1. Pre-primary 

2. Pre-basic 

3. Kindergarten 

4. Montessorie etc. 
School Education 

2. Primary (Classes I—VII or I—VIII) 


ile 
Pe 


Sh 
- Lower Elementary in some States 


1, 


Primary in some States (e. 8» 
Punjab). 

Lower Primary in some States 
(e.g., Gujarat). 

Junior Basic. 


(e.g.. Madras). 
Middle in some States (e 8 
Punjab). 


. Junior Higher School (e.g., uP 
. Upper Primary in some Stat 


(e.g., Gujarat). 


- Senior Basic. ies 
. Higher Elementary in some Sta 


(e.g., Madras). 

High Schoo] ; Higher Secondary 
School. 

High School. 


This will include Class XI oF 


P.U.C. in some States (@-8? `| 


Rajasthan). a 
It will include Junior Colleg® 
in Kerala. nee 
It will include Intermediat 
Class in U.P. like 
It will also include term Sgad 2 
pre-professional, pre-medica ; 
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Ni soti 
omenclatures Proposed Existing Nomenclatures 


Higher Education 
4. Professional Degrees All degrees which lead to apro- 
| fessional qualification (e g.,M.A., 
| M.Sc., M.Com., B.E., M.B.B.S., 
B.T., LL.B., B.Ag. etc.) 


5. General Degrees All degrees other than profes- 
aa sional.ones. 

: nder-graduate All courses leading to the first 
7 degree. 

- Post-graduate All courses beyond the first 


degree (excluding certain first 
degrees given after the first deg- 
8 f ree e.g., B.Ed.) 
- First Level of Education This will include pre-school and 
primary education. 
This will include high school and 
10 j higher secondary education. 
+ Third Level of Education This will include under-graduate 
and post-graduate education and 
research. 


9. Secondary Level of Education 


_ _ ll. The Three Language Formula: How it will Operate 
in Different Classes. The following is the summary of the recom- 
Fe dations of the Education Commission on the Three-Language 
Ormula : B 
Classes I—IV, The study of only one language should be com- 
KON , pulsory. It will be naturally the mother tongue. 
_ viasses V—VII. The study of two languages should be compulsory 
at this stage. The second language may be either 
the official language of the Union (Hindi) or the 
: associate official language of the Union (English), 
Cla so long as it is thus recognised. 
sses VIII —X. The study of three languages should be obligatory 
at this stage and one of these three languages 
should be the official language of the Union or 
the associate official language whichever was not 
5 Clas taken up in classes V—VII. 
: Ses XI—XII. The study of no language should be compulsory. 
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12. Better Pay and Status for Teachers. 

Teacher Status. Intensive and continuous efforts are neces- 
sary to raise the economic, social and professional status of teaching 
and to feed back talented young persons into the profession. 


Remuneration. The most urgent need is to upgrade the remu- 
neration of teachers substantially, particularly at the school stage- 

1. The Government of India should lay down, for the school 
stage minimum scales of pay for teachers and assist the States and 
Union Territories to adopt equivalent or higher scales to suit theif 
conditions. 

2. Sca'es of pay of school teachers belonging to the same 
category but working under different managements such as govern- 
ment, local bodies or private managements should be the same. 

3. The principle of parity should be adopted as a State policy 
forthwith in each State but its full implementation may, if necessary» 
be phased over a programme of five years. 

4. To facilitate the introduction of the improved scales of pay 
at the university stage, assistance from the Centre should be provide 
to meet additional expenditure on a sharing basis of 80 per cent fror 
Central and 20 per cent from State funds, and in case of privat? 
Oe Central assistance should be provided on a 100 per cent 

asis. 

_. 5+ The introduction of these scales of pay should be linked 
with improvement in the qualifications of teachers and improvement? 
in the selection procedures for their appointment. This shoul 
done on the lines of recommendations of the Committee on Mode 
Act for Universities. i 
6. A discriminating approach should be adopted, in regard 
to these, for privately-managed colleges. Good institutions shoul 
be allowed greater freedom in the choice of their teachers and st! icter 
control should be exercised where management is not satisfactory: 


7. Three main scales of pay should be recognised for schoo! 
teachers : 


(i) For trained graduates ; 
(ii) For teachers who have completed the secondary seha 
F. stage and are trained g 
(iii) For teachers with post-graduate qualifications. 
` 8. There should be no teacher at the primary stage WHO 
ar 5 ompleted the Secondary school course and had two yeas er 
professional education. Headmasters of higher primary and ley 


1 


has 
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ri : 
ee eon enio of more than 200 should be trained 
. ir salaries should be the same as th i 

a teachers in secondary schools. ae tne ad 
ath pne priis of creating posts in lower scales of pay and 
conn o these, teachers with lower qualifications when qualified 
as pay re available or recruiting qualified teachers into these posts 
‘a ng them at lower scales should be abandoned. . 
g5 e T pas of secondary school teachers should be related 

i ? e and university teachers on the on h 
pee primary teachers on the other. aa ae 
aba ae of pay for headmasters of lower and higher secondary 
affiliated oe have a definite relationship with those of teachers in 
function * ye or even universities. Depending upon the size, 
gra aie E eae of schools, the proportion of teachers with post- 
ana highe! 3 ifications should vary from 10 to 30 per cent in secondary 
w BAIE Sais schools ; teachers with first and second class 
the scale : eae M.A./M.Sc.; should be given advance increments in 

: essio ini i 

dary school Ba training should be obligatory for all secon- 


13, : 
Si Promotional Prospects. 
o ; , x : 

Schools fines Qualified and trained teachers in primary 
Pector: be considered for promotion as headmasters or ins- 

2 of schools. 

Tai ; 

outstandine 4 graduate teachers in secondary schools who have done 
Salaries fo g work would be eligible for promotion to posts carrying 

Seed post-graduate qualifications. 
i sanay school teachers with’ th 
beds d be appointed as university an 
ad nce increments for teachers doing outstan 

€ possible. 


e necessary aptitude and com- 


d college teachers. 


Peten 
ding work should 


be m 


Uni . y 
Should AT, Stage. Ad hoc temporary posts in a higher grade 
108 work $ created for a lecturer or a reader who has done outstand- 
available, nd who cannot be given promotion as no suitable post is 


I 
at Be riment doing post-graduate work, 
ents + it spe level should be determined on 
© Offer re ould be open to a university in consulta 
1800 to muneration even beyond the special scale of Rs. 
Outstanding persons. 


the number of posts 
the basis of require- 
tion with U.G.C. 
1600— 
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Relating Salaries to Cost of Living. All teacher salaries 
should be reviewed every five years and the dearness allowance paid 
to teachers should be related to that paid to government servants. 


Welfare Services. A general programme of welfare services 
for all school teachers should be organised in each State and Union 
Territory, the funds being contributed by both teachers and the State 
on a matching basis. The fund should be administered by joint 
committees of representatives of teachers and Government. 


Need for Central Assistance. The proposals for the improve- 
ment of salaries of school teachers should be given effect to imme- 
diately, generous Central assistance being made available to State 
Governments for this purpose. 


Retirement Benefits. The system of retirement benefits ito; 
teachers should be treated on the basis of the principles of uniformity 
and parity. 

As an interim measure, the triple-benefit scheme should be more 
widely adopted both for teachers in Government schools as well as | 
the university and college teachers. 

, The normal retirement age for teachers in schools, colleges and 
universities should be made 60 years with provision for extension UP 
to 65 years. 


A more equitable system of investing provident fund amount 
should be devised. 


f Conditions of Work and Service. The conditions of work 
in educational institutions should be such as to enable teachers t° 
function at their highest level of efficiency. 


_ The minimum facilities required for efficient work should be 
provided to all educational institutions. Adequate facilities for P10 
fessional advancement should be provided. 


In fixing the hours of work not only actual class room teaching 
but all other work a teacher has to do should be taken into consi- 
deration. 

__ A scheme should aiso be drawn up under which every teache" 
will get a concessional railway pass to any part of India once in five 
years. 

New conduct and discipline rules suitable for the teaching Pt” 


fession should be framed for teachers in government service. 


ai e, 
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aa ee schools the principle of parity should be adopted and 
ae, nd conditions of service of teachers in these schools should be 
ame as for Government schools. s 


Paa e ery efori should be made to increase residential accommo- 

RAA hers in rural areas. A programme of building cons- 

cid x ee oh adequate house rent allowance in all big cities 

oNN ee ; co-operative housing schemes for teachers should 

ca ged and loans on favourable terms for construction of 
ses should be made available. 


and ie target to be reached over the next 15 years in universities 

Soer E e be to provide residential accommcdation to about 
n ; et > : 

colleges, eachers in the university and 20 per cent in all affiliated 


“A epee! coaching for children who need it, should be provided 
ice alia basis and the teachers concerned adequately remu- 


work, suct art-time consultancy Or additional 

jase eee research by teachers in higher education should be 

Heme ; and no payment should be required to be made to the 
sitution if the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of the salary. 


be panes should be free to exercise all civic rights and should 
ite eae for public office at the local, district, State or national 
el ye No legal restriction should be placed on their participation in 

ections, but when they do so, they should be expected to proceed 


on leave. 


At the university stage, p 


The employment of women teachers should be encouraged at 
opportunities for part-time 


all 2 È 
oe ae and in all sectors of education ; 
ployment be provided on a large-scale. 


cul Provision should be made for residential accom 
arly in rural areas. 


Soci The condensed courses for adult wome 
cial Welfare Board should be expanded. 
ded for correspondence Courses. 


nce should be given to 


modation parti- 


n operated by the Central 


Increasing facilities be provi 


on Wherever necessary, special allowa: 
men teachers working in rural areas. 
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Pay Scales of Teachers 


Teachers 


Remuneration Rs. 


(i) Teachers who have 
completed the secon- 
dary school course 
and have received 


Minimum for trained 150 
teachers. 

Maximum salary 250 
(to be reached in a 


two years’ profes- period of 20 years). 


sional training. Selection Grade 250—300 
(for about 15 p.c. of 
the cadre). 
(ii) Graduates who have Minimum trained 220 


Teceived one year’s Taduates. 
8 


professional training. Maximum salary 400 


(to be reached in a 
period of 20 years). 


Selection Grade 400—500 
(for about 15 p.c. of 
the cadre). 

| Giii) Teachers working in 300— 600 


Secondary schools and 
having post-graduate 
qualifications. 

(iv) Heads of secondary 


Depending upon the 
schools. 


size and quality of the 
school and also on 
their qualifications the 
headmasters should 
have one or other of 
the scales of pay for 
affiliated colleges re- 
commended below : 


‘®) Teachers in Affiliated — Lecturer— 


Colleges (already Junior Scale 300—25—600 
approved by Govern- Senior Scale 400—30—640— 
ment). 40—800 
Senior Lecturer/ 700—40—1100 
Reader 
i Principal I 700—40—1100 
II 800—50— 1250 


M 1000—50—1500 
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Teachers Remuneration Rs. 

(vi) Teachers in University Lecturer 400—40—800—5 
Departments (already —950 ig 
approved by Govern- 
ment). 

Reader 700—S50—1250 
Professor 1100—50—1300— 
60—1600 


——— EEE 


Note. (a) The above scales of pay for school teachers are at 
the current price level and include the existing dearness allowance. 
Suitable increases will, however, have to be made for rise in price 
from time to time. For this purpose, there should be parity in 
dearness allowance, i.e. the dearness allowance in any given year 
should be the same as it is paid to government servants drawing the 
same salary. 

(b) All scales of pay should be periodically reviewed and 
revised at least once in five years. 

(c) Compensatory cost of living allowance given in cities, 
house-rent allowance or other allowances are not included. These 
will be in addition to the salary recommended above and should be 
given on a parity basis. 

(d) The scales of pay are to be integrally related to the 
programmes of qualitative improvement of teachers through improved 
methods of selection and improvement in general and professional 


education. 
(e) The scales are to be given to all teachers—government, 


local authority or private. o 


13. Introduction of Programmes for the Professional 
Growth of Teachers. This may be done through in-service 
programmes for teachers ; production of better teaching and learn- 
ing materials and the transformation of supervision at the school 
stage, new methods of teaching which will discourage rote memoriza- 
tion and cramming, promote habits of self-study and discovery and 


stimulate curiosity, proble m-solving ability and originality. 


14. Better Techniques of Evaluation. Among the various 
improvements in internal assessment, reform 
development of a programme of examina- 
gramme of examination reform in higher 


methods suggested are : 
of external examinations, 
tions, development of a pro 
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education, establishment of a Central Testing Organization at the 
national level for university education and State Evaluation Organiza- 
tions in every State for school education and by gradually increasing 


the number of institutions which will be freed from the system of 
external examinations. 


15. Involvement of Human Factors. A nation-wide 
programme of qualitative improvement will involve every educational 
institution and all the human factors connected with it (teachers, 
students and parents) and enable it to go ahead at the best pace of 
which it is capable should be organised. 


Initiative, creativity and experimentation on the part of schools 
and teachers should be encouraged. 


16. Creation of ‘School Complexes’. A system of “school 


complexes” should be created wherein each high school with all 
the higher and lower primary schools in its neighbourhood will form 
a co-operative organization for mutual assistance 
17. Association of Local 
Institutions. 
their local com 
to enable it to 
best suited to i 


Communities with the 
The close association of educational institutions with 
munities and the creation of a “fund” 
plan and develop some of its pr 
ts genius and local conditions a 


18. Expansion of Educatio 


facilities at all stages and in all s 


for each so as 
ogrammes in a manner 
re very much needed. 


nal Facilities. The educational 


power for the developme 


nt of agriculture, 
ts of national life, 


This may be done by 


(a) Liquidation of adult illiteracy through the prevention of 
addition to the ranks of adult 


c illiterates and the organisation of 
selective or mass campaigns for adult literacy. 


(b) The provision of good and effective education of five 
years for all children by 1975-76 and of seyen years of such 
education by 1985-86. 


19. Man- 
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f 20. Creation of Larger Institutions. Larger institutions 
which tend to be more economical and efficient should be set up. 


21. Provision of Part-time Education. Programmes of 
part-time and own-time education should be developed in a big way 
at all stages and in all sectors of education, partly to provide for 
the further education of workers and partly to reduce the pressures 
on full-time enrolments. 


22. Identification of Talent. Special steps should be taken 
to identify and develop talent at all stages and particularly at the 
secondary stages. 


23. Introduction ofa Selective System of Admission. 
Enrolments in educational institutions at the secondary and higher 
stages should be strictly related to the facilities available in them so 
that reasonable standards are maintained in all stages and in all 
institutions and a system of selective admission should be introduced 
under which each institution will select the best students available 
from amongst the applicants. 


24. Integrated Plans of Development. Integrated plans 
of development should be evolved and implemented at the district, 
State and national level which will try to reduce the birth rate to 
about half in a planned programme of 10-15 years ; to bring about 
very rapid economic development in such a manner that there would 
be job for every young man or woman who enters the labour force ; 
and to provide such education to the young boys and girls as will 
qualify them for some specific job and to participate effectively in 
programme of national development 

25. Towards Equalization of Education Opportunities. 
From this point of view, the following programmes need emphasis : 

(a) Free education. 

(b) Access to good schools to all children on the basis of 
merit. : . , 
(c) Adequate programmes of student services which will 
include free supply of books and writing materials at the primary 
stage, the provision of book banks and text-book libraries in all 
institutions of secondary and higher education, the provision of 
transport, day study centres or hostels, and the institutions of 
guidance facilities and health services. ; 

(d) The development of a large programme of scholarship at 
all stages and in all sectors combined with a programme of placement 
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and maintenance of 
children at least shal 
further education wi 


quality institutions, to ensure that the brighter 
l have access to good education and that their 
Il not be handicapped on economic grounds. 


26. Special Emphasis on the Education of the weby 
Section. Special encouragement to the education of girls an 
td classes should be given. s 
en in EN development between the different 
parts of the country—districts and States should be removed. 
A Comparatively small but effective Programme for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped children should be developed. 


27. Improvement in Educational aministratio 
(a) Strengthening of the administration at the national level through 
the reorganization of the Ministry of Education, the creation of the 
IES, the expansion of the Central and Centrally-sponsored sectors 
and the provision of national leadership of a Stimulating but non- 
Coercive character in educational thought and programmes ; 


(b) Strengthening and reorganization of the State Education 
Departments through improvement of service conditions and 
recruitment procedures of the departmenta] staff ; 

(c) Development of State Institutes of Education as 
academic wings of the State Education Department ; 


(d) Adoption of the district as the Principal administrative 
and planning unit and 


the creation of District School Board to 
administer al] education in the district below the University level ; 
(e) Strengthening of the Offices of the District Educational 
Officers as the principal service and supervision centres for all the 
Schools within the distri 


7 ct retaining only a general co-ordinating 
and Supervisory role to the State-leve] directorates s 
Improvement of exist 


h x ing grant-in-aid codes and methods 
of financial assistance to private schools ; 
(2) Provision of in-seryj 
Department—the non 


being trained at the National level in the National Staff College for 
ducational Administrators ; and 


(h) Promotion Of research and comparative studies ae 
educational development with a view to Vitalising and improving 
administrative Procedures, 


28. National Education Act Tecommended. 


4, 


= 
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29. National Board of School Education suggested. 

30. Constitution is correct and inclusion of education in 
concurrent list opposed. i 

31. Special attention to the study of Russjan emphasized. 

32. Farm University for each State postulated. 

33. Recognition of autonomy for colleges accepted. 

34. Curriculum based on sex opposed. 

35. Autonomous body for text-books urged. 

36. Increase of four and a half times expenditure suggested 
for twenty years. 


FAVOURABLE COMMENTS ON THE REPORT 


1. A Unique Report—Mr. M.C. Chagla, the then Union Edu- 


cation Minister. 

2. Bold and Pertinent—The Indian Express, July 1, 1966. 

3. A Comprehensive, Critical and Constructive Review of the 
Education System prevailing in the country—The Hindustan 


Times, July 1, 1966. 
4, A Good Document—Mr. Chanchal Sarkar in the Hindustan 


Times, July 14, 1966. 
5. Bold, Categorical and Realistic—The Hindustan Standard, 


Calcutta, July 12, 1966. 
6. A Historical Document—The Educational India, Masuli- 


patam, July 1966 (Monthly). 
7. Revolutionary Recommendations—Awaz-i-Ustand, Chandi- 


garh (Weekly), July 7, 1966. i eat 
8. Revolution in Education—National Solidarity (Weekly), 


July 7, 1966. 
9, Educationists and Teachers Welcome the Recommenda- 


tions—Hindu, July 1, 1966. i 
10. Science Teachers Welcome Commission’s Report— Indian 


Nation, 11th July, 1966. ee 
11. Teachers Welcome Education Commission’s Report—The 


Patriot, July 13, 1966. se 
12. Original and Significant Contribution—Dr. D.S. Reddi, 


Deccan Chronicle, July 17, 1966. 
CRITICS OF THE REPORT 
1. Death Certificate of Basic Education—Shri M. N. Acharya 
in Blitz, 9th July, 1966. 
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2. Intellectual discipline ignored—sensible in parts but often 
platitudious—The Statesman, J uly 3, 1966. 


3. Confusing—Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 13, 1966. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Aims and Objectives. 

objectives. 


it focusses our attention on the so 


Education 
al activities. These ideas 
g put into practice. 
with regard to “emotional 
tanding” are welcome. 


The Commission’s recom 


mendations 
Integration” and “Interna: 


tional Unders 


Educational Structure. For very cogent reasons we are in 
favour of a 12-year pattern. The reasons for the change are stated 
by the Commission. Our character-building activities at the schools, 
such as N.C.C., scouting, sports do not find sufficient scope for creat- 
ing an Impact on the child with three years ie 1X, X, XI. A 
longer duration wil] help us in Providing training to school children 
in Community Service Projects without decreasing the content 
of the syllabus. Tt is also felt that the !2th year of the present Higher 
Secondary would Provide fo 


r the country better ipped man- 
power for various walks of life, “ SAIPE, 


Utilisation of Vacation. The Commission recommends that 
the man-power in teaching should i 


honorarium basis. The teaching 
working in vacations. Besides, in 


re activities. The myth of taking 
munity has long been exploded: 
i Olutely essential aS 
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Abolition of Fees at the Higher Secondary Stage. The 
Commission has recommended the abolition of fees in the interest of 
poor students in the schools who are coming up in increasing number 
for the Higher Secondary Education. Free education might be given 
only to such class of students as are not able to pay their fees. 


Curriculum. In the matter of curriculum there is a greater 
emphasis on the teaching of Science. The Commission recommends 
that there should be no optional upto class X and bifurcation would 
be effected only from class XI. 

Right Emphasis on the Teaching of Science and Promotion 
of Scientific Research. The emphasis has been rightly laid on the 
development of science which leads to advances in technology. 

The enrolment of students needs to be increased at all levels. 
Without qualified teachers for teaching science subjects, an increase 
in enrolment is not possible. 


Provision of Well-equipped Laboratories. This is most 
essential if teaching of science subjects is to be effective and efficient. 

The provision of laboratories of proper size will facilitate teach- 
ing work and lead to the development of research attitude so necessary 
for advancement in the subject. 


Provision of Vocational Courses in Schools. This provision 
is most essential and has to be related to man-power needs in the 
country. An area survey is needed to find out the job requirements 
in the next two to three years and possibilities for employment in the 
next ten years. These courses should include a large number of 
fields—agriculture, industry, trade and commerce and Secretariat 
courses, etc. The idea is that these courses should lead to employment. 

Schools situated in rural areas should give an agricultural orien- 
tation to their programmes and formal education for agriculture 
should begin after class X in agricultural polytechnics. 

Education for Industry. Provision for skilled, semi-skilled 
made for technological advancement. For this, 
ng is needed and proper certificates 
that all certificates are recognised and 
b analysis should be attempted. 


workers have to b i 
expansion of Industrial Traini 
have to be awarded to ensure 
trained personnel are fixed up. Jo 

Work Experience. The recommendation of providing work 
experience as an integral part of all education is welcome as it will 
provide experiences which are likely to be very useful to our 


students. 
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i i ue 
The concept of work experience can only be Sna 
preparation is made by training teachers and by supp e ae 
material. The main difficulty is that we have a very hea Se a 
time-table in our schools. It may not, therefore, i me E 
work experiences of Secondary Education. We shall x ween 
on Central Workshops to be shared by a group of schoo k a 
(i) utilise vacations for the work experience and pay eR n 
(ii) duration of school session can be increased by two ae 
thus work experience can be made an integral part of the prog aa: 
(iii) shift system can be used with advantage. While one 


oms 
students are using the classes the other set can use the work ro 
or fields and vice versa. 


The linking of community 
he Commission would li 


t 
d for such a programme. ‘ 
Such a programme for a 


z rs ays ial 
The common school will pull down the disparities of aE 
Stratification. An adequate provision of basic facilities is a mus 
the idea of common Schools is to iake Toot in our country. 


RNA it 
commended the restriction of Meri 
sonly. 


of Opportunities. 

T all up to Higher Secon 
free text-books, etc, and provision of sch 
centage to be made, 


(a) The target is to PEOIA 
dary stage and provision 0: 
Olarships to increasing per 
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A provision of free text-books will be helpful. The supply of 
free text-books does not imply the permanent possession of the text- 
books as in some Western countries books can be used for a year and 
then returned to school for use by others. This will naturally reduce 
the finances involved in providing books. 

è (b) To equalise opportunities scholarships should be increas- 
ingly provided to cover the cost of books and other expenses, etc. 

(c) The provision of free education up to Higher Secondary 
stage as recommended may not be possible. 

(i) The first step may be that we extend the freeships to all 
those who cannot afford to pay fees. 

(ii) Merit scholarships can be made available to 5% to begin 

with and this can be increased to 20% in the course of 10 
years. 

(iii) Free books can be made available to very deserving students. 

(iv) Book banks can be opened from where books can be depo- 

sited and drawn by those who need them. 


Teachers’ Status 

1. Unless we pay our teachers well, we cannot retain them in 
service especially teachers of shortage category. 

2. To improve the standard of primary education the recom- 
mendation of the Commission for the appointment of graduate trained 
teachers as Heads of primary schools seems to be a step in the right 
direction. 

3. The selection grade recommended for primary school 
teachers, and graduate teachers is welcome. 

4. The opportunities for promotion for teachers of primary 
and secondary stages are necessary. 

5. The benefits recommended are likely to satisfy teachers. 
The raising of age of retirement to 65 isnot a wise recommendation as 
teachers after 60 years of age cannot be as useful as in earlier years. 
Professional Preparation 

Ieee: professional preparation of a teacher has to be 
thorough. Unless our teachers are trained properly they cannot dis- 


charge their responsibilities satisfactorily. 
To improve the preparation of teachers we need to have a 


comprehensive teachers’ training college where teachers of all cate- 


e 
gories are trained. 
2. The in-service training programmes for teachers are likely 


to keep them oriented. 
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+ Our 
Student Welfare—Free supply of text-books se 
financial resources cannot permit us to do the needful imm 


i in 
Books can be supplied for use in primary classes for all and 
secondary schools for those who cannot afford to have them. 


À A e 
Guidance Service for All. The service available to ee 
‘schools can be made available to more schools. The scheme 
common counsellor for a group of schools may be tried. 


Earn and Learn Facilities for Schools. These are nee 
a number of students who do not have the means Evening cla 
can go a long way for those who need to earn. 


Assistance to Gifted and the Backward Children. wie 
the framework of a national system of education the Commission A 
recommended special provision for the gifted and the backwa 


children which have been neglected so far. The provision of cone 
at two levels is likely to be helpful tothe gifted and the backwar 
children. 


The provision of two levels may be resisted by parents who may 


e labelled as inferior. But, if provision of 
ade in the same school and the door 1s 
kept open for the children to move up to higher courses the resistance 
may be less. 


„Language Policy. The Commission agrees that the develop- 
ment of modern language 


is urgen? and necessary for reasons educa- 
tional, cultura] and political. 


In the interest of science and techno- 
logy also language Tequires special attention. The boy can assimilate 
Language is also a means 
The Commission mentions he 
© quick adoption of Hindi as medium 0 
ndia Institutions, Hindi should be made richer 
and the non-Hindi Students should not be allowed to be adversely 
affected. Mother tongue should become the medium of instruction 
at school and College leve], 


_ Moral Education, The Commission has made the recommen- 
dation that some Periods per week Should be set apart in the time 
‘table for Moral Education. All education in a way is a moral process 
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but special efforts in the present social climate showing a decline in 
our values are necessary. It would be ideal to have two periods per 
month, two should be devoted to some kind of project which would 
instil in children a love for the service of others and specially of the 
disabled and the needy. 


Concluding Remarks. Education Commission’s report is an 
achievement, a mine of information and wisdom. The report is a 
synoptic survey of the entire educational situation in all its complexi- 
ties. It reveals an imagination sweep not found in the excellent 
reports of the past. The achievement was possible partly because 
the Commission had faith in the key-role of education in national 
development implying economic growth and social transformation and. 
partly because it was knowledgeable in the strategy and techniques of 
perspective planning. The Education Commission naturally hopes 
that the nation would be willing to pay for the reforms leading to the 
transformation of education so that fullest possible development of 
human resources might be possible. The Commission boldly assigns 
to education the task of transforming and modernising existing social 
order so that the desired goal of a socialistic pattern of society might 
be realized within the foreseeable future. While it may not be possible 
to engineer the educational revolution envisaged by the Commission 
with our present resources we shall have achieved a marked advance 
even if half the recommendations are implemented. 

A survey of such a large magnitude is bound to have omissions 
here and there. The Education Commission, for instance, is not 
clear and definite enough on the content and courses for elementary 
stage. A redefinition of basic education and an examination of the 
merits of the earlier eight year composite basic school would have 
been worthwhile. The division of the primary stage into lower and 
higher, the nature of work experience, the qualitative aspect of the 
elementary stage are issues which need explaining. It is doubtful ifa 
teacher can efficiently work with a class of 50 children and still more 
doubtful if there are rooms in most of the schools which can seat 50 
children. k e. Ya 

The concepts of work-experience and vocationalisation of edu- 
cation have been left nebulous. Higher education receives a dispro- 
portionate emphasis. Probably, there is anxiety to produce executives, 
managers, technicians of calibre for the emerging industrial society. 

The creation of pace-setting schools and six major universities 
is a disturbing recommendation. It is bound to create a new caste 
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and deprive the common schools of the few good teachers working in 
them. The recommendation does not seem to be in harmony with 
those relating to ‘school complexes’ and ‘neighbourhood schools’. 

The bulk of the report could have been reduced by taking over 
the discussions on pedagogical issues from the body and putting them 
in the form of appendices. 


The language at places becomes difficult because of the frequent 
use of phrases and expressions not yet widely current. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT ON EDUCATION (1967) 


National Policy on Education 

The Committee was constituted by the Governmemt of India on 
Sth April 1967, with the following terms of reference :— 

(1) To consider the Report of the Education Commission 3 

(2) To prepare the draftof a statement on the National 
Policy on Education forthe consideration of the Government of 
India ; and 

(3) To identify a programme for immediate action. 

The recommendations of the Committee ultimately resulted in 
the Resolution quickly on Educational Policy (1968) : 


Members 

R.K. Amin* Kamla Kumari 
Bhagwat Jha Azad C.M. Kedaria 

K. Anbazhagan* M.R. Krishna 

Anup Singh Hiren Mukherjee 
A.E.T. Barrow* Bal Raj Madhok 

R.D. Bhandare* Tatkeshwar Pande* 
A.K. Chanda* Dahyabhai V. Patel* 
T. Chengalvaroyan Sadiq ‘Ali 

V. M. Chordia* Anant Tripathi Sharma 


*Subject to a minute of dissent. 
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Dinkar Desai Madho Ram Sharma 
Digvijai Nath* Sher Singh 
R.R. Diwakar Savitri Shyam* 
S.N. Dwivedy Ganga Sharan Sinha 
S.M. Joshi Triguna Sen 
D.C. Sharma S.K. Vaishampayen*. 


Drafting Committee 


Shri Ganga Sharan Sinha Chairman 
Shri R. K. Amin 

Shri K. Anbazhagan 

Shri A.E.T. Barrow 

Shri R.D. Bhandare 

Shri Dinkar Desai 

Shri S.M. Joshi 

Shri Hiren Mukherjee 

Shri Bal Raj Madhok 

10. Shri D.C. Sharma 

11. Shri Dahyabhai V. Patel 

12. Shri J.P. Naik Secretary 


SON CO EN CGE G2) NSS 


A Programme for Immediate Action 


In developing societies, the gap between educational needs and 
resources available for educational development is distressingly wide 
so that educational planning becomes essentially a decision On 
priorities. Within the broad framework of the long-term policy of 
educational development indicated here, it is therefore necessary 
to identify a programme for immediate action, that is, for the 
next five to ten years. The following is suggested from this point 
of view :— 


(1) The Indian languages should be adopted as media of 
education at all stages and in all subjects in five years. 


(2) The neighbourhood school system should be universalized 
at the primary stage. Primary education (classes I-VII or VIII) 
should be made free immediately and free books should be provided 
to all pupils. An intensive programme should be launched for 
reduction of wastage and stagnation. Good and effective primary 
education of at least five years? duration should be provided for 


*Subject to a minute of dissent. 


—_— 


i) 
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every child in all parts of the country as early as possible and at any 
rate within a period of ten years. 

(3) The ten-year school, with a common curriculum of general 
education, should be adopted in all parts of the country. The new 
educational structure should be adopted as early as possible in all 
areas where the total duration of school and college education 
leading to the first degree in arts, commerce and science is 15 years 
or more. Where addition of a year of schooling is involved, a 
phased programme should be drawnup for the implementation of 
the proposal. 


(4) Teachers’ status should be improved and the remuneration 
of all teachers, particularly at the school stage should be upgraded. 
Programmes of teacher education should be improved and 
expanded. 


(5) Agricultural research and education at all levels should 
be developed on a priority basis. Both technical education and 
technological research should be taken closer to the industry ; and 
a better status in society and industry should be given to the 
technician and his training improved. 

(6) Work-experience and national and social service should 
be introduced as an integral part of all education. A beginning 
may be made in about five per cent of the institutions immediately 
and the programme should be universalized in a period of about ten 
years. 

(7) Science education should be emphasized and scientific 
research should be promoted. In a phased programme spread over 
about ten years, science and mathematics should be made an integral 
part of general education till the end of class X. 


(8) Emphasis should be laid on the development of essential 
student services, e.g., development of programmes of sports and 
games; building up of textbook libraries in secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, and appointment of joint committees of 
teachers and students in colleges and universities to deal with day- 
to-day problems. ; 

(9) Post-graduate education and research should be improved 
and expanded. The programme of the centres of advanced study 
should be developed further and clusters of centres in related 
disciplines should be created wherever possible. 
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‘ (10) The provision of facilities for part-time and own time 
education should be expanded generously at all stages. 


(11) The programmes for spreading education among girls 
and the weaker sections of the community should be expanded. 


(12) Intensive efforts should be made to spread literacy, 
particularly in the age-group 15-25. 

(13) The recruitment policies of government should be 
revised to reduce the pressures on higher education and the higher 
secondary stage of education should be vocationalized to divert 
young persons into different walks of life. 

(14) In admissions to higher education, some allowance 
should be made for the environmental handicaps of students coming 
from rural areas, urban slums and weaker sections of the community, 
and a more equitable and egalitarian basis should be evolved for 
the award of scholarships or grant of admissions to important 
institutions of higher education. 


(15) Programmes which need planning, organization and 
human effort rather than money e.g., promoting national 
consciousness, character-formation, intensive utilization of existing 
facilities, reorganization of courses, improvement of curricula, 
adoption of dynamic methods of teaching, examination reform and 
improvement of textbooks should be developed in a big way and on 
a priority basis. 


(16) Emphasis should be placed on the improvement of 
educational administration and especially on the adoption of the 
district as the principal unit for planning, administration aní 
development of education on the system of school-groups, the moderni- 
zation of the system of school supervision, and the organization of a 
nation-wide programme of improvement of educational institutions 
through preparation and individual plans. 


It will be necessary to increase considerably the total expendi- 
ture on education if this massive and urgent programme © 
educational development is to be implemented. For this purpose, 
the best financial effort should be made by all the agencies jnvolved— 
the Government of India, the State Governments, the local 
authorities and the voluntary organizations and the support of the 
local communities should be stimulated and fully utilized. 
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Essential Conditions for Success 


Even with the maximum mobilization of resources for education, 
however, the available funds will still be inadequate and for some 
years to come, the development of education will have to be brought 
about under conditions of comparative scarcity. Several measures 
will have to be adopted to overcome this severe handicap. For 
instance, the utmost economy should be practised in everything. 
In particular, the expenditure on buildings should be reduced to the 
minimum by using locally available materials and by adoption of 
austere and utilitarian rather than ostentatious standards. The cost 
of equipment also should be reduced to the utmost by better 
designing, large-scale production, improvization and careful handling 
to increase its life. Wherever possible, facilities should be shared 
in common by a group of schools; and when equipment becomes 
costly and sophisticated, it should be intensively and cooperatively 
utilized for the largest part of the day and throughout the year. 


Every effort should be made to utilize existing facilities most 
intensively so as to obtain full return on all the investment made in 
education. The number of working days should be increased and 
the working day should be longer. The vacations should be adjusted 
to meet the requirements of the institution and students or to enable 
a better organization of programmes of work-experience or national 
and social service. The libraries, laboratories and craft sheds should 
be open all the year round and for at least eight hours a day, if not 
longer. All educational buildings should be put to intensive use 
and utilized even in the vacations by designing suitable co-curricular 


programmes. A 

There is urgent need for the proper planning of educational 
institutions to avoid overlapping and duplication and to create larger 
institutions which tend to be less burdensome in cost per student. 
Well-considered criteria should be prescribed for schools of all 
nd, on their basis, careful plans of perspective educa- 
spread over the next 10-15 years, should be 
for each district. This becomes even more 
important in higher education which is costlier and where the 
required resources in men, money and materials are even ma 
scarce. It should therefore be an objective of policy to plan a 
location of colleges carefully and to establish bigger oP ee 
colleges, exceptions being made only in the case of educationally 


categories a 
tional development, 


prepared separately 
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under-developed areas or in the initial years of the life of a new 
institution. Similarly, careful coordination is needed in the 
organization of courses, training facilities and research programmes 
in universities also. Considerable restraint is needed in establishing 
new universities. Adequate preparation should be made for the 
purpose, and the general policy should be to establish university 
centres in the first instance and to develop them into universities in 
due course. No new university should be started unless the consent 
of the University Grants Commission has been obtained and 
adequate provision of funds has been made. 


It will also be necessary to adopt new and unorthodox 
techniques which give quick results or reduce costs. Emphasis 
should be laid on such measures as the large scale development of 
part-time and own-time education, the use of mass media and 
modern techniques, programmed instruction and the utilization of 
advanced students for teaching the more backward ones. 


Perhaps the most important measure to overcome the handicaps 
of an ‘economy of scarcity’ is to create a climate of dedication and 
sustained hard work so that students, teachers and administrators 
invest ‘themselves’ in their tasks to make up for the shortcomings in 
material resources. There seems to be a pervading atmosphere of 
cynicism at present. But a developing country like ours cannot 
afford such luxuries. Idealism—for there is no better word—is 
needed in our country, now more than ever, in every sphere of life, 
and especially in education. The reconstruction of education thus 
presents a supreme challenge to all of us who are now called upon 
to create a system of education related to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people and to maintain it at the highest level of 
efficiency. It is upon our response to this challenge that the future 
of the country depends. 
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EDUCATION DURING THE PLAN PERIOD 
(1950-51 TO 1965-66) 


First Plan. To realise the economic and social goals which 
the nation set for itself through the Plan it was necessary to gear 
people for an intelligent participation in our democratic way of life 
and to make available to the nation the required trained personnel 
of suitable quality. Education, thus, received due recognition in 
the First Plan. ” 

Education in the Second Plan. Second Five-Year Plan 
t education to a great extent was a determining 
f economie growth and was a pre-requisite to 

In the field of education the Plan states : 


recognised tha 
infiuence on the rate o 
all economic planning. 

“The Second Five-Year Plan provides for a large emphasis on 
Basic education, expansion of elementary education, diversification 
of secondary education, extension of facilities for technical and 
vocational education and the implementation of social education and 
cultural development programmes. In the First Plan, about Rs. 169 
crores were provided for the development of education, Rs. 44 crores 
at the Centre and Rs. 125 crores in the’States. In the Second Plan, 
Rs. 307 crores have been provided—Rs. 95 crores at the Centre and 


Rs. 212 crores in the States.” 
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Education in the Third Plan. The Third Plan refers to 
education as the most important single factor governing the economic 
and technological growth of the country. It also considers education 
as effective instrument for creating a social order based on the values 
of freedom, social justice and equal opportunity and for promoting 
national integration. 


Goals. The broad goals in the Third Plan were defined in the 
following terms: 


“One of the major aims of the Third Plan is to expand and 
intensify the educational effort and to bring every home within its 
fold so that, from now on, in all branches of national life, education 
becomes the focal point of planned development.” 


Distribution of Outlay on Education in the First Three Plans 


ee 


Sub-head I Plan II Plan III Plan 
(In Crores of Rupees) 


1. Elementary Education 85 87 209 
2. Secondary Education 20 48 88 
3. University Education 14 45 82 
4. Cultural Programmes wes 4 10 
5. Other Programmes 14 24 29 

Total 133 208 418 


[Source :—III "Five-Year Plan, Government of India, Planning 


Commission.] 


EXPANSION IN SCHOOLING FACILITIES 


A marked expansion has taken place in the expansion of schools 
and colleges at each level. The number of primary schools have 
doubled during the past 15 years. Middle schools have increased 
sixfold, and secondary schools fourfold. There has been 100% 
increase in the teacher training schools. The training colleges have 
grown four times in number, and so degree colleges thrice. This 1s 
clear from the Table I given on the next page. 
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TABLE I 


Expansion of Schools in the Three Five Year Plans 


poist IEEE 


Level 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(estimated) 
Pre-primary 303 630 1,909 3,500 
Primary Schools 209,671 273,135 330,399 400,000 
Middle Schools 13,596 21,730 49,663 78,000 
High/Higher Secondary 
Schools 7,288 10,838 17,257 27,000 
Vocational and Technical 
Schools 2,339 3,074 4,145 5,500 
Teacher Training Schools 782 930 1,138 1,300 
College for Art, Science 498 712 1,039 1,500 
Training Colleges 53 107 a 250 


[Source :—Education Commission, 1966.] 


TABLE II 


Percentage of Allocation to Various Sectors of Education. 
in the Plans 


Sector of Education IPlan , II Plan Ill Plan IV Plan 


Elementary Education 55°03 33°59 3132 ZER 
Secondary Education 13:02 17:73 15:72 ee 
University Education 8:87 16°79 14°64 
Technical and Professional 13°61 18°49 s50 
Social Education 2 1:44 1:07 og 
Miscellaneous 6°51 11:96 5:89 


100 100 10 
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TABLE IV 

Number of High/Higher Secondary Schools 

Year Govt. Local Board Private Total 
Schools Schools Schools 

1950-51 Boys 827 784 4613 6224 
Girls 251 38 775 1064 
Total 1078 822 5388 7288 
Percentage 14°8 11:3 73:9 100 
1955-56 Boys 1245 1324 6686 9255 
Girls 367 78 1138 1583 
Total 1612 1402 7824 10838 
Percentage 14:9 12:9. 72:2 100 
1956-57 Boys 1401 1446 7200 10047 
Girls 402 93 1263 1758 
Total 1803 1539 8463 11805 
Percentage 15°3 13:0 TET 100 
1960-61 Boys 2566 1929 10241 14736 
Girls 673 137 1711 2521 
Total 3239 2066 11952 17257 
Percentage 18°8 12:0 69:2 100 
1961-62 Boys 2950 2345 11302 16597 
Girls 757 170 1873 2800 
Total 3707 2515 13175 19397 
Percentage 19°1 13:0 67:9 100 
1965-66 21800 
(estimated) 4200 
26000 


[Source :—Education Commission.] 


ot 


—— a 


ee 
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TABLE V 
Enrolment in High/Higher Secondary Schools 
SE SE Eee eee 


Year Govt. Local Board Private Total 
Schools Schools Schools 


(In Thousands) 


1950-51 Boys 380 379 1953 2712 
Girls 115 12 321 448 
Total 495 391 2274 3160 
Percentage 15:7 12°4 71°9 100 
1955-56 Boys 620 587 2790 3997 
Girls 178 32 508 718 
Total 798 619 3298 4715 
Percentage 16:9 13:1 70:0 100 
1956-57 Boys 709 615 3064 4388 
Girls 205 40 554 799 
Total 914 655 3618 5187 
] Percentage 17°6 12°6 69°8 100 
1960-61 Boys 1249 710 4281 6300 
` Girls 332 58 821 1211 
Total 1581 828 5102 7511 
Percentage 211 110 67:9 100 
1961-62 Boys 1413 886 4767 7066 
: 69 910 1364 
Girls 385 

5677 8430 
mot ate ae 74 6100 

Percentage 21°3 11°3 6 
: 8000 
be 3000 
peated) 11000 


[Source :— Education Commission.] 
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TABLE VI 


Teachers in High/Higher Secondary Schools 
eee ee ee a a aee 
Year Sex Total Teachers Trained % of Trained 

(In Thousands) 


1950-51 Men 107 55 51:4 
Women 20 13 65:0 
Total 127 68 538 
1955-56 Men 155 88 56:7 
Women 35 25 714 
Total 190 113 59°7 
1956-57 Men 166 97 584 
Women 39 28 730 
Total 205 125 61:2 
1960-61 Men 234 144 61'5 
Women 62 46 74:2 
Total 296 190 64:2 
1961-62 Men 259) 8 160 619 
Women 71 52 73°2 
Total 330 212 64:3 
1965-66 Men 345 229 665 
(estimated) Women 95 71 75:0 
Total 440 300 700 


[Source :—Education Commission.] 


TABLE VII 


Expenditure on High/Higher Secondary Schools by 
Management of Institution 
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Year Govt. Schools Local Boards Private Total 
(dn Lakhs of Rupees) 
1950-51 Boys 369 312 1267 1948 
F, Girls 94 10 251 355 
Total 463 322 1518 2303 
1955-56 Boys 584 392 2157 3133 
Girls 180 23 425 628 
Total 764 415 2582 3761 
| 1956-57 Boys 666 407 2390 3463 
Girls 192 29 473 694 
Total 858 436 2863 4157 
1960-61 Boys 1243 704 3784 5732 
Girls 349 53 758 1159 
Total 1592 757 4542 6591 
1961-62 Boys 1475 827 4246 6548 
1 Girls 423 65 876 1364 
| Total 1898 892 5122 7912 
i Percentage 24 12 i 64 100 
1965-66 Boys 9410 
(estimated) Girls 2400 
Total 11810 
[Source :—Education Commission.] 
TABLE VIII 
Cost Per Pupil Per Annum (Jn Rupees) 
Level 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
Pre-primary = ns 54 48 50 
rimary 19 23 5 28 28 
Middle 37 40 40 41 
Secondary 72 79 91 98 
raining Schools 219 236 315 400 
Colleges 231 223 302 300 


Training Colleges 331 583 424 


` 
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TABLE IX 
Educational Expenditure by Sources 


EE EE eee 


Source 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 Percentage 
(estimated) 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 

1. Central Govt. 3,52 1215: 29,58 40,00 73 
2. State Govt. 61,74 105,05 204,51 360,00 65°5 
3. District Boards 7,86 9,89 11,83 16,00 2:9 
4. Municipal Boards 4,64 6,46 10,66 20,00 3°6 
Ss ees 23,33 37,90 59,03 80,00 14:5 
6. Endowment 13,29 18,20 28,77 34,00 62 

Total 114,38 189,65 344,38 550,00 100 

TABLE X 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Level 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
Pre-primary 25 24 30 31 
Primary 34 33 36 38 
Middle 24 26 31 31 
Secondary 25 25 25 25 
Colleges 20 22 19 20 


2 ee ee ee T E 


[Source :—Education Commission, 1966.] 
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TABLE XI 
Pattern of Education in Different States 
States Primary Middle Secondary PUC Higher First 
or or Secon- Degree 

Lower Higher dary 

Primary Primary 
Andhra 5 3 3 1 4 3 
Assam & Nagaland 5 3 4 1 5 3 
Bihar, q 
Gujarat & 7 = 4 1 E 3 
Maharashtra 
Jammu & | 
Kashmir, 
Punjab, FAES 3 2 1 3 3 
Rajasthan & | 
West Bengal J 
M.P. 5 3 Ea S 
Madras 5 3 3 1 m g 

3 

Mysore 4 3 3 ! 5 
Orissa 5 2 4 1 = 3 
U.P. 5 oe 2 = 2 : 
Kerala 5 3 2 at 2 


[Source :—Education Commission, Statistical Paper No. II.] 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
DURING (1967-68) 


I, PRESENT POSITION 


Educational Authorities 

Under the federal Constitution of India, education, for the 
most part, is mainly the responsibility of the State Governments. The 
Government of India has, however, several direct responsibilities, 
some specified in the Constitution and others implied. The Union 
Government, for instance, is directly responsible for the Central 
Universities, all institutions of national importance, enrichment, 
promotion and propagation of the federal language (Hindi), coordi- 
nation and maintenance of standards in higher education, scientific 
and technological research, eduvation in international relationships 
including the welfare of Indian students abroad and cultural and 
educational agreements with other countries. The vocational and 
technical training of labour is the concurrent responsibility of the 
Union and the State Governments and so is social and economic 
planning which includes educational planning. The promotion O 
education and welfare of the weaker sections of the community is 
also a special responsibility of the Union Government. 


il. ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Measures 
Both at the Centre and in the States, educational programmes 
are being looked after by a number of Ministries/Departments, 
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ie the Ministry/Department of Education. While the responsi- 

z y in regard to major fields of education remains with the 
p ucation Ministry/Department, medical education is the concern 
of the Ministry/Department of Health and agricultural education that 
of the Ministry/Department of Agriculture. > Technical education is 
the responsibility of the Union Ministry of Education. But in the 
States, some cases are looked after by the Education Department 
ok others by other departments like the Department of Industries, 
etc. 
The Ministry of Education at the Centre is headed by the 
Union Minister of Education, who, at present, is assisted by two 
Ministers of State and the Ministry’s Secretariat. The latter at 


present consists of seven main bureaux, namely, General Education 
, 


Technical Education an 
Languages and Book Promotion, Cultural Activities, 


Coordination and Administration besides a few units. 

In every State, there is an Education Minister at the apex 
assisted by an Education Secretary. In some States, a Minister of 
State/Deputy Minister is also there to assist the Education Minister. 
The State Department of Education has two main organs, namely, 
(i) the Secretariat for policy-making and coordination ; and (ii) the 
Directorate of Education for direction, regulation and inspection. 
Apart from the State Directorate of Education which in most cases 
deals with general education, there are separate directorates of 
technical, agricultural education, etc. 

Universities control a substantial part of bigher educatio! 
the country. Besides, there are higher institutes for technical and 
medical education which enjoy university status. A university can 


be established only by an Act of either Union Parliamentor a State 
Legislature and enjoys internal autonomy. At the school level, there 
are Boards of n which conduct examinations and 
perform several othe 


s. 
The Ministry © ded in its policy and pro- 
gramme in various fields of education, 


d culture, through 

the agency of d fferent bodies like the U Commission 

(UGC), the Council of Scientific and 

National Council of Educational a 

the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE), etc. T e 
nistry in various specialised areas 


is the professional arm of the Ministry inistrati 
of school education, including educational administration. 


d Science, Scholarships and Youth Services, 
Planning and 


n in 
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Educational Planning 
After independence, India adopted planning as a means of 
-national development. The first Five Year Plan was initiated in 
1951-52 and the third was completed in 1965-66. During this period, 
‘education made considerable progress particularly in regard to expan- 
-sion of educational facilities at all stages. On account of economic 
recession that set in asa result of two consecutive years of drought, 
only annual plans were prepared and implemented during the years 
1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69. The fourth Five Year Plan will now 
begin in 1969-70. It will broadly be based on the recommendations 
of the Education Commission with the following principal features :— 


1. Each State is to prepare along with the Fourth Plan a long- 
‘term perspective plan of educational development for the next 15-20 
years. 

2. The emphasis in the Fourth Plan is to be on consolidation 
-with controlled growth giving due weight to programmes of qualitative 
improvement. Priority is to be given to the following core program- 
ames :— 

(a) Teacher education, especially in-service education ; 

(b) The revision and upgrading of the curricula ; 

(c) Adoption of improved methods of teaching and evaluation ; 

(d) Improvement of textbooks and provision of supplementary 

materials on an adequate scale ; 

(e) Supply of textbooks to students, either free or through text- 

book libraries ; 

£f) Improvement of supervision ; 

(g) Provision of guidance services to students. 

3. The programme of implementing the revised scales of pay 
of college and university teachers and the revision of salaries of 
school teachers is to receive priority. 

4. Programmes for improving physical facilities in schools 
should occupy a place of importance, drawing largely on community 
support. 

5. Improvement of science education is to receive emphasis. 

6. A programme of improvement of buildings should be taken 
up and means of reducing che cost without sacrificing quality is to 
be worked out. 

7. Close relationship should be maintained between the out- 
put of the educational system and manpower needs and employment 
opportunities. 
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8. Pilot projects of functional literacy, especially in combina- 
tion with programmes for improving the vocational competence of 
adults, is to be developed. 

9. Programmes of work-experience and national or social 
service are to be developed on a pilot basis and generalised in the 
light of experience gained. 

10. Production of books, especially those in regional languages 
with a view to their adoption as media in the university stage, is to 
be emphasised. 


Budget for Education 

During 1967-68, a sum of Rs. 6,630 million is estimated to 
have been provided for education in the budget of the various 
Ministries of the Union Government and the various Departments 
in the State Governments and Union Territory Administrations. 
Its break-up is: Union Government Rs. 1,165 million and State 
Governments Rs. 5,465 million. : 

The total budgeted expenditure for education for the country 
as a whole, during 1966-67, was Rs. 5,479 million (revised figure), 
of which the Union budget accounted for Rs. 882 million and the 
States’ budgets Rs. 4,597 million. As compared to these figures, the 
education budget for 1967-68 marks an increase of Rs. 1,151 million 
or 21 per cent in respect of the total budget. The Union budget 
increased, during the year, by Rs. 283 million or 32'1 per cent and 
the States’ budgets by Rs. 868 million or 18°9 per cent. j 

Considering States’ budgets only, as education is mainly the 
responsibility of the State Governments, all the States together 
earmarked for education about 20°9 per cent of their total revenues 
during 1967-68, as compared with 19:5 per cent during the previous 
year. Kerala State devoted the highest percentage (35°3 per cent) of 
its budget to education. 

Sis ths fiscal year is uniform (from Ist April to 31st March), 
hool year varies from State to State. This is inevitable ina 
ze and such differing climatic conditions. In 
year begins in January, in others in April, 


the sc i 
country of so large a si 
some States, the school 
June or July. 


tion ki ; 
fie Taa one education (Classes I-IV or I-V) is free in all 


country, except in a small number of private institutions. 
, 


c . 
pares ee ry education is also free except in four States. 


Higher prima 
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Secondary education is free in three States—Madras, Mysore 
and Andhra Pradesh. Madras has made education free, even in the 
pre-university class, for selected groups of students. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, education at all levels is free. 

Where education is not free, liberal concessions in fees are 
available to needy students. Girls have been provided with more 
facilities of free education with a view to increasing their enrolments. 


Lower Primary 

The most remarkable achievement of these years has been the 
expansion in lower primary classes I-V (age-group 6-11). The estima- 
ted enrolment at this stage during the year 1967-68 was 52:24 
million (75'1 per cent of the age-group population), of which boys 
were 33°22 million (93:5 per cent of the age-group) and girls 19 02 
million (55:9 per cent of the age-group). 


Higher Primary 

The estimated enrolment for classes VI-VIII (age-group 11-14) 
in 1967-68 was 11°79 million (32°3 per cent of the age-group), of which 
boys were 8°58 million (46-1 per cent of the age-group) and girls 3 21 
million (17-9 per cent of the age-group). 


Secondary 

The total estimated enrolment for secondary stage (age-group 
14-17) in 1967-68 was 5°82 million (17:6 per cent of the age-group 
population), of which boys were 4°43 million (26°3 per cent of the 
age-group) and girls 1:39 million (8°6 per cent of the age-group). 


Higher Education 

The total student enrolment in the field of higher education 
(including intermediate classes) would be about 2:0 million in 
1967-68, as against 1°9 million in 1966-67. 


Institutions and Teachers 
The picture of this rising enrolment will not be complete 
without a mention of the increase in the number of various types of 
institutions and teachers in various stages. The following indicates 
the position in 1967-68 :— 
Institutions 
(a) Universities 70 
(b) Institutions deemed to be Universities 10 
(c) University and Affiliated Colleges 2,942 


>> 
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(d) Secondary Schools 30,039 
(e) Higher Primary Schools 78,890 
(f) Lower Primary Schools 396,121 
Teachers 
(a) Universities 15,571 
(b) Affiliated Colleges 87,381 
(c) Secondary Schools 490,333 
(d) Higher Primary Schools 550,940 
(e) Lower Primary Schools 1,005,846 


Audio-Visual Aids in Education 

The All India Radio broadcasts special instructional program- 
mes for higher primary and secondary classes and the subjects are 
generally related to the school curriculum. They are on the air from 
25 stations on two to six days ina week ranging from 20 to 30 minutes. 
These programmes are primarily in regional languages but some 
stations broadcast them in English as well. There were 19,152 
licensed radio sets (as on December 31, 1966) in schools registered 
with All India Radio as listening schools. 

A tri-weekly programme ‘University of the Air’ to supple- 
ment the efforts of the Correspondence Course of Delhi University 
js also broadcast from Delhi and Madras Stations of All India Radio. 

The school Television section of the Television Centre, Delhi 
js putting out regular in-school instructional programmes on selected 
subjects supplementing the regular school instruction for Delhi’s 
higher primary and secondary classes. The subjects covered are 
Physics, Chemistry, General Science and English. Teacher training 
programmes are also televised for classroom teaching in Science and 


English. 
Ther 
132,000 students. 


e are at present 548 television sets in 323 schools benefiting 


Teachers 
The number of 
thousand in 1 


Plan period. 
eriod increased from about 


percentage of trained teachers 
trained teachers varies considerabl 
States Jike Kerala, Madras of Punjab, 


school teachers increased from about 750 
2 million in 1965-66, i.e. the end of the Third 
of trained teachers during the same 
430 thousand to 1:40 million, raising the 
from 57 to 70. The position regarding 
y from State to State. In some 
most of the teachers are trained. 
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But in States like Assam or West Bengal, the proportion of trained 
teachers is very low. 

In most parts of the country, there is shortage of teachers in 
subjects like science and mathematics. -There was a great shortage 
of teachers in engineering institutions. The position has improved 
considerably in recent years. 


Summer Institutes 

During 1967-68, 60 summer institutes for secondary school 
teachers and 51 college science institutes were organised in the 
various universities. Since the inception of the programme in 1963 
about 6,700 teachers attended 172 school science institutes. This 
constitutes about 10 per cent of the total number of science teachers 
at the secondary stage. Besides, about 3,800 college teachers (16 
per cent of the total number of college science teachers) attended 
the 130 college science institutes organised during 1964-67. 

In collaboration with the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research one summer institute in agriculture for college teachers 
was also organised. 

Nine summer institutes in English were organised in collabora- 
tion with the British Council. In addition, one summer institute in 
political theory and behaviour was also organised during the year. 

The University Grants Commission gave financial assistance to 
two universities for organising in-service institute in mathematics for 
school teachers and to another university for organising an in-service 
institute in chemistry for school and college teachers. 


School Psychology and Vocational Guidance 

The guidance services in the country are organised under the 
Department of Psychological Foundations of the NCERT and the 
State Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance. With two 
bureaux—one in Haryana and the other in Jammu and Kashmir 
—set up in 1967-68, such State bureaux now function in all States 
except two. Their programmes cover training of teachers as career 
masters, appointment of guidance counsellors, provision of guidance 
equipment for schools, running of pupil information service, 
occupational information service and counselling services. 

The present coverage of guidance services is still predominantly 
confined to secondary schools. Some States like Kerala have, 
however, extended the training programmes to cover primary school 
teachers also. 
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NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION. 


The Government of India is convinced that a radical recons-- 
truction of education on the broad lines recommended by the Edu- 
cation Commission is essential for economic and cultural development 
of the country, for national integration and for realising the ideal of 
a socialistic pattern of society. This will involve transformation of 
the system to relate it more closely to the life of the people ; a con- 
tinuous effort to expand educational opportunity; a sustained and 
intensive effort to raise the quality of education at all stages ; an 
emphasis on the development of science and technology ; and the 
cultivation of moral and social values. The educational system must 
produce young men and women of character and ability committed’ 
to national service and development. Only then will education be 
able to play its vital role in promoting national progress, creating a 

f common citizenship and culture, and strengthening national 
hs. ae This is necessary if the country is to attain its rightful 
Pee ine comity of nations in conformity with its great cultural) 
p 2 


heritage and its unique potentialities. 
The Government of India accordingly resolves to promote the- 
ation i try in accordance with the: 
f education in the coun 
development © 


following principles : 
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}. Free and Compulsory Education 

Strenuous efforts should be made for the early fulfilment of the 
Directive Principle under Article 45 of the Constitution seeking to 
provide free and compulsory education for all children up to the age 
of 14, Suitable programmes should be developed to reduce the 
prevailing wastage and stagnation in schools and to ensure that every 
child who is enrolled in school successfully completes the prescribed 


course. 


2. Status, Emoluments and Education of Teachers 

(a) Ofall the factors which determine the quality of education 
and its contribution to national development, the teacher is un- 
doubtedly the most important. It is on his personal qualities and 
character, his educational qualifications and professional competence 
that the success of all educational endeavour must ultimately depend. 
Teachers must, therefore, be accorded an honoured place in society. 
Their emoluments and other service conditions should be adequate 
and satisfactory having regard to their qualifications and respon- 
sibilities. 

(b) The academic freedom of teachers to pursue and publish 
independent studies and researches and to speak and write about 
significant national and international issues should be protected. 


(c) Teacher education, particularly in-service education, should 
zeceive due emphasis. 


3. Development of Languages 


(a) Regional Languages. The energetic development of 
Indian languages and literature is a sine qua non for educational and 
cultural development. . Unless this is done, the creative energies of 
the people will not be released, standards of education will not improve, 
knowledge will not spread to the people, and the gulf between the 
intelligentsia and the masses will remain, if nct widen further. The 
regional languages are already in use us media of education at the 
primary and secondary stages. Urgent steps should now be taken to 
adopt them as media of education at the university stage. 


(b) Three-Language Formula. At the secondary. stage, the 
State Governments should adopt, and vigorously implement, the three- 
language formula which includes the study of a modern Indian 
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language, preferably one of the southern languages, apart from Hindi 
and English in the Hindi-speaking States, and of Hindi along with 
the regional language and English in the non-Hindi speaking States. 
Suitable courses in Hindi and/or English should also be available in 
universities and colleges with a view to improving the proficiency of 
students in these languages up to the prescribed university standards. 


(c) Hindi. Every effort should be made to promote the 
development of Hindi. In developing Hindi as the link language, due 
care should be taken to ensure that it will serve, as provided for in 
Article 351 of the Constitution, asa medium of expression for all 
the elements of the composite culture of India. The establishment, 
in non-Hindi States, of colleges and other institutions of higher 
education which use Hindi as the medium of education should be 


encouraged. 

(d) Sanskrit. Considering the special importance of Sanskrit 
to the growth and development of Indian languages and its unique 
contribution to the cultural unity of the country, facilities for its 
teaching at the school and university stages should be offered ona 
more liberal scale. Development of new methods of teaching the lan- 
guage should be encouraged, and the possibility explored of including 
the study of Sanskrit in those courses (such as modern Indian langu- 
ages, ancient Indian history, Indology and Indian philosophy) at the 
first and second degree stages, where such knowledge is useful. 

Special emphasis needs to 


(e) International Languages. > 
English and other international languages. 


id on the study of J s 
S ES is growing at a tremendous pace, especially in 
2 iy India must not only keep up this growth 


i and technology. E BAC i ; 
pe ae also make her own significant contribution to it. For this 
ae ce study of English deserves to be specially strengthened. 
pu 5 
4. Equalisation of Educational Opportunity 

hi Ha uous efforts should be made to equalise educational 


opponi ynn ional imbalances in the provision of educational faci- 
$: P ld i corrected and good educational facilities should be 

tee ud rural and other backward areas. i ; ? 

provide To promote social cohesion and national integration the 

e (b) S System as recommended by the Education Commis- 
ommon 


‘on should be adopted. Efforts should be made to improve the 
sion 
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standard of education in general schools. All special schools like 
Public Schools should be required to admit students on the basis of 
merit and also to provide a prescribed proportion of free-studentships 
to prevent segregation of social classes. This will not, however, affect 
the rights of minorities under Article 30 of the Constitution. 

(c) The education of girls should receive emphasis, not only 
on grounds of social justice, but also because it accelerates social 
transformation. 

(d) More intensive efforts are needed to develop education 
among the backward classes and especially among the tribal people. 

(e) Educational facilities for the physically and mentally 
handicapped children should b2 expanded and attempts should be 
made to develop integrated programmes enabling the handicapped 
children to study in regular schools. 


5. Identification of Talent 

For the cultivation of excellence, it is necessary that talent in 
diverse fields should be identified at as early an age as possible, and 
every stimulus and opportunity given for its full development. 


6. Work-Experience and National Service 

The school and the community should be brought closer through 
suitable programmes of mutual service and support. Work-experience 
and national service including participation in meaningful and chal- 
lenging programmes of community service and national reconstruction 
should accordingly become an integral part of education. Empha- 
sis in these programmes should be on self-help, character formation 
and on developing a sense of social] commitment. 


7. Science Education and Research 

With a view to accelerating the growth of the national economy, 
science education and research should receive high priority. Science 
and mathematics should be an integral part of general education till 
the end of the school stage. $ 
8. Education for Agriculture and Industry 

Special emphasis should be placed on the development of edu- 
cation for agriculture and industry. 

(a) There should be at least one agricultural university in 
every State. There should, as far as possible, be single campus. 
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universities; but where necessary, they may have constituent colleges 
on different campuses. Other universities may also be assisted, where 
the necessary potential exists, to develop strong departments: for the 
study of one or more aspects of agriculture. 


(b) In technical education, practical training in industry should 
form an integral part of such education. Technical education and 
research should be related closely to industry, encouraging the flow 
of personnel both ways and providing for continuous cooperation in 
the provision, design and periodical review of training programmes 
and facilities. 

(c) There should be a continuous review of the agricultural, 
industrial and other technical manpower needs of the country and 
efforts should be made continuously to maintain a proper balance 
between the output of the educational institutions and employment 


opportunities. 


9, Production of Books 
The quality of books should be improved by attracting the best 
nt through a liberal policy of incentives and remuneration. 


Immediate steps should be taken for the production of high quality 
text-books for schools and universities. Frequent changes of text- 
books should be avoided and their prices should be low enough for 
students of ordinary means to buy them. 

stablishing autonomous book corporations. 
on commercial lines should be examined and efforts should be made 
to have a few basic textbooks common throughout the country. 
Sree attention should be given to books for children and to univer- 


sity level books in regional languages. 


writing tale. 
The possibility of e 


10. Examinations , 
A major goal of examination reforms should be to improve the 


liability and validity of examinations and to make evaluation a 
$ vans process aimed at helping the student to improve his level 
sf achievement rather than at ‘certifying’ the quality of his perform- 
o 


ance at a given moment of time. 
. Secondary Education 
‘ y at the secondary (and higher) 


cational opportunity a 
level ae instrument of social change and transformation. 
eve 
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Facilities for Secondary education should accordingly be extended 
expeditiously to areas and classes which have been denied these in 
‘the past. 

(b) There is need to increase facilities for technical and voca- 
-tional education at this stage. Provision of facilities for secondary 
and vocational education should conform broadly to requirements 
of the developing economy and real employment opportunities. Such 
linkage is necessary to make technical and vocational education at 
-the secondary stage effectively terminal. Facilities for technical and 
vocational education should be suitably diversified to cover a large 
number of fields such as agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, 

medicine and public health, home management, arts and crafts, 
‘secretarial training, etc. 


12. University Education 

(a) The number of whole-time students to be admitted toa 

college or university department should be determined with reference 

to the laboratory, library and other facilities and to the strength of 
‘the staff. 

(b) Considerable care is needed in establishing new universities. 
These should be started only after an adequate provision of funds 
has been made for the purpose and due care has been taken to ensure 
proper standards. 

(c) Special attention should be given to the organisation of 
postgraduate courses and to the improvement of standards of train- 
ing and research at this level. 

(d) Centres of advanced study should be strengthened and a 
‘small number of ‘clusters of centres’ aiming at the highest possible 
standards in research and training should be established. 


(e) There is need to give increased support to research in uni- 
versities generally. The institutions for research should, as far as 
possible, function within the fold of universities or in intimate associa- 
tion with them. £ 


13. Part-time Education and Correspondence Courses 
Part-time education and correspondence courses should be 
developed on a large scale at the university stage. Such facilities 
‘should also be developed for secondary school students, for teachers 
cand for agricultural, industrial and other workers. Education through 
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part-time and correspondence courses should be given the same status 
as full-time education. Such facilities will smoothen transition from. 
school to work, promote the cause of education and provide oppor- 
tunities to the large number of people who have the desire to educate 
themselves further but cannot do so on a full-time basis. 


14. Spread of Literacy and Adult Education 


(a) The liquidation of mass illiteracy is necessary not only for 
promoting participation in the working of democratic institutions and 
for accelerating programmes of production, especially in agriculture,. 
but for quickening the tempo of national development in general. 
Employees in large commercial, industrial and other concerns should. 
be made functionally literate as early as possible. A lead in this 
direction should come from the industrial undertakings in the public 
sector. Teachers and students should be actively involved in orga- 
nising literacy campaigns, especially as part of the Social and National 
Service Programme. 


(b) Special emphasis should be given to the education of young 
practising farmers and to the training of youth for self-employment.. 


15. Games and Sports 

Games and sports should be developed on a large scale with 
the object of improving the physical fitness and sportsmanship of the 
average student as well as of those who excel in this department. 
Where playing field and other facilities for developing a nation-wide 
programme of physical education do not exist, these should be pro- 
vided on a priority basis. ¢ 


16. Education of Minorities 

Every effort should be made not only to protect the rights of 
minorities but to promote their educational interests as suggested in 
the statement issued by the Conference of the Chief Ministers of 
States and Central Ministers held in August 1961. 


17. The Educational Structure 

It will be advantageous to have a vroadly inifom educational’ 
structure in all parts of the country. The ultimate objective should 
be to adopt the 10+2+3 pattern, the higher secondary stage of two 
years being located in schools, colleges or both according to local: 
conditions. 
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The reconstruction of education on the lines indicated above 
will need additional outlay. The aim should be gradually to increase 
the investment in education so as to reach a level of expenditure of 6 
per cent of the national income as early as possible. 

The Government of India recognizes that reconstruction of 
education is no easy task. Not only are the resources scarce but the 
problems are exceedingly complex. Considering the key role which 
‘education, science and research play in developing the material and 
human resources of the country, the Government of India will, in 
addition to undertaking programmes in the Central sector, assist the 
State Governments for the development of programmes of national 
importance where coordinated action on the part of the States and 
the Centre is called for. 

The Government of India will also review, every five years, the 
progress made and recommend guidelines for future development. 
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HISTORICAL EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


1813 — Charter Act of the East India Company provided for a sum 
of not less than one lac of rupees in each year to be spent on 
education in India. 

1815 — (a) The American Missionary Society started a boys’ school 

at Bombay. 
(b) The Bombay Education Society was formed. 
1816 — Calcutta Vidyalaya was founded. 
1817 — (a) Serampore College was started to educate Indians in 
3 Western literature and science. 
(b) The Calcutta Book Scsiety was formed with the object 
of printing school text books either free of charge or at 
a very nominal price. 
1819 — (a) Calcutta Vidyalaya became the first Government College 


in India, imparting higher education to Indians through 
the medium of English. 

(b) The Calcutta School Society came into existence with the 
main object of establishin 


g English and Vernacular 
schools. > 


1821 — Hindu College at Poona was started on the model of Sanskrit 
College at Banaras. 
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1823 — (a) Raja Ram Mohan Roy wrote a Memorandum to Lord 
Amberst in which he opposed the plan of establishing a 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta. 
(b) Eliphinstone wrote his Educational Minute. 


1824 — A Government press was opened which was primarily meant “ 


for the publication of books in Indian languages. 

1826 — The Committee of Public Instructions was set up in the 
Madras Province. 

1830 — The Scottish Churches School started by Dr. Alexander Duff 
provided for the compulsory scriptures and religion classes. 

1833 — Charter Act provided for a sum of 10 lacs of rupees each year 
to be spent on education in India. 

1835 — Macaulay’s Minute was» endorsed by Lord William Bentinck 
who issued a proclamation accepting that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of Euro- 
pean Literature and Sciences among the natives of India. 
This proclamation marked a turping point in the history of 
education in India. 

1836 — (a) The Hooghly College was opened on the new lines. 

(6) Medical College of Calcutta was started. 


1839 — (a) A preparatory school was started at Madras. 
(b) The Eliphinstone Institute was started. 


1841 — A high school was established at Madras. 


1842 — The General Committee of Public Instruction was replaced by 
the Council of Education. 


1844 — (a) Lord Hardinge started 101 Vernacular schools in Bengal. 
(b) Lord Hardinge proclaimed that a preference shall be 
given to those who have been educated in the English 
schools established either by the Government or by 
private individuals or societies. 
(c) Lord Dalhousie introduced Engineering classes at Hindu 
College, Calcutta. 


1845 — The Council of Education proposed a University at Calcutta. 
1847 — Engineering college was opened at Rurki. 


1849 — Government founded an English school at Amritsar in which 
Hindi, Urdu, English, Arabic and Sanskrit were taught. 


g 
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1850°— Thomason Plan of Elementary Education was introduced. , 
1852 — (a) College Department was opened at Madras which offered 
instruction in literature, philosophy and science. 
(b) A committee of the House of: Lords made a thorough 
enquiry into Indian educational policy. T 
1854 — The Dispatch of 1854 introduced two important changes in 
Indian educational system ; it established the system of State 
. Elementary schools and initiated the policy of grants-in-aid to 
private institutions. 
1856 — Engineering college was opened at Sibpur, Calcutta. 
1857 — (a) Three Universities i.e., Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
were established. i 
(b) Plan prepared by T. Woodrow, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, in 1845 was approved. The plan grouped village 
schools into ‘Circles’ each under a visiting inspector. 
1860 — Sir Peter Grant started the normal school system. 
1861 — 15 Graduates got their Bachelor’s degrees at the Calcutta 
University. 
1863 — A voluntary rate was levied on the Godavari District in 
Madras. 
1868 — An educational cess of one per cent was levied on land and 
schools were promised payment by result as in England. 
1869 — The University College, Lahore, was established. 
1870 — Rajkot College was established for the education of the 
princes. 
1872 — Mayo College, Ajmer, was opened. 
1875 — The Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Colle 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan at Aligarh. 
1876 — Day College, Indore, was established. 
1878 — Punjab University was opened. 


1880 — Poona Forgusson College was founded. 


» 


ge was founded by 


1882 — An Education Commission was appointed with Sir William 
Hunter (then Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council) 
as President, to enquire particularly into the manner in which 
effect has been given to the principles of the Dispatch of 1854 
and to suggest measures. 


1885 — Indian National Congress was founded. 
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1886— (a) The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College was established at 
Lahore. 
(b) Calcutta University Commission (1886—87) made 
recommendations. 
1886 — The Indian Education Service was first constituted on the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission. 
1887 — Allahabad University was started. 
1889 — Mrs. Annie Besant founded the Central Hindu College at 
Banaras which later developed into the present Banaras 
Hindu University. 
1896 — By the Resolution of Government of India, the Superior 
Educational Services was organised with two branches, viz, 
the I.E.S. and the P.E.S. 
1901 — (a) The first All India Educational Conference was convened 
by Lord Curzon at Simla. 
(b) Tagore started the ‘Brahamacharya Ashram’ at Bolpur. 
(c) The Post of the Director General of Education for the 
whole of India was created. j 


1902 — Indian Universities Commission Suggested reforms for the 
Indian Universities. 


1904 (a) Mrs. Annie Besant established the Central Hindu Girls’ 
‘ School at Banaras, 
(b) Lord Curzon published his educational policy in the form 
> of Government Resolution. 
(c) Indian Universities Act was passed. 
1906 — The National Council of Education was established for chalk- 
‘ bL i ing out a detailed programme for national education. 
1907 — Elementary education was made compulsory in Baroda State 
by its Ruler. 
1909 — Minto-Morley Reforms were introduced. 3 % 4 
1910— (a) Gopal Krishan Gokhale introduced his Elementary Edu- 
ii cation Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
(b) Education was transferred from the Home Department 
of the Government of India to a new Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. 
(c) Post of the Director-General of Education was abolished. 


1911 — (a) A special non-recurring grants of over 90 lacs of rupees, 
was disbursed for educational Purposes. 
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(b) At the Coronation Durbar of December 11 was given a 
recurring grant of 50 lacs of rupees. 

1912—(a) Gokhale made a historic speech in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on making elementary education 
compulsory and the introduction and rejection of the Bill 
on this subject. 

(b) Proclamation of King George V at the time of his visit 
to India, to the effect that “it is my wish that there may 
be spread over the land a net-work of schools and 


colleges’’, 
1913 — The Government of India’s Resolution on education was 
passed. 
1915 — The Act of 1915 brought the Banaras Hindu University into 
existence. 


1916 — S.N.P.T. Women’s University was established at Poona. 
1917 — Rangoon University was started. 


1918 — Bombay was the first province to pass a Primary Education 
Act. 

1919 —(a) University Commission also known as Sadler Commission 
appointed in 1917 submitted its report in 1919. 

(b) The Bengal Primary Education Act was passed. 

(c) With the passage of an Act of Parliament education was 
made a Transferred Subject. However, European Educa- 
tion was maintained as a Reserved Subject. 

a | (d) Asa protest against the Montford Reforms, Non-coope- 
ration Movement was launched in the country and 
national schools and Vidya Pithas (national universities) 
were started at selected centres. 


1920 — Lucknow University was formed. 

1921 — Central Advisory Board of education was established. The 
chief function of the Board was to offer expert advice on 
important educational matters. 

1922 — Nagpur and Delhi Universities were formed. 


1923 — Bombay Primary Education Act 1918 was superseded and 
primary education was made free and compulsory in munici- 
palities outside the city of Bombay, and it covered the ages of 
6and 11. Municipalities were empowered to levy a cess t 
meet the cost. 


O 
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3925 — Inter-University Board was founded on which all Vice- 
Chancellors and Ministers of Education and a few nominated 
members were to sit. : Á 

1928 — A committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Phillip Hartog 

$ ` was appointed to enquire into the growth of education in 
British India and potentialities of progress. 

1935 — Government of India Act introduced complete provincial 
autonomy and entrusted Minister of Education with greater 
powers. 

1936 — On the request of Government of India, Messrs A. Abbot 

i formerly Chief Inspector of Technical School Board of Edu- 
cation, England, and S.H. Wood, Director of Intelligence, 
Board of Education, England, visited India and submitted 
their recommendations on the reforms of education, 

1937 — (a) An All-India National Educational Conference was sum- 

moned at Wardha by Gandhiji. 
(b) Wardha Scheme of Education was formulated by a com- 
mittee formed under the chairmanship of Dr. Zakir 
Husain, Principal, Jamia Millia, Delhi. 
1944 — Sargent Report or the ‘Post- 
in India’ was published. 


3945 —(a) All India Council for Technical Education was formed. 
(b) A separate Department of Education was constituted at 


war Educational Development 


; the Centre. 
1947 — With the attainment of Independence, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was constituted at the Centre. 
1948 — (a) University Education Commission with Dr. Radha- 


krishnan as its chairman was appointed. 
(b) Tara Chand Committee was appointed for examining the 
j problems of Secondary Education. 
1951 — (a) The Indian Institute of Techno 
started. ; 3 
: (b) First Five Year Plan (1951-56) was put into operation. 
1952 — (a) Auxiliary Cadet Corps (A.C.C.) was started. _ 
(b) The Secondary Education Commission under the chair- 
Me i manship of Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar was appointed. 
1953 — University Grants Commission was formed. 


logy, Kharagpur, was 
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1954 — (a) Rural Higher Education Committee was appointed by 
the Government of India to recommend a pattern for 
Rural University. 
(b) Committee on the co-ordination and integration of 
Schemes operating in the field of Physical Education 
Recreation and Youth Welfare submitted its report. 
(c) Report of the Committee on the relationship between 
State Governments and Local Bodies in the Administra- 
tion of Primary Education was published. 
1955 — Indian Council for Secondary Education was formed. 
1956— (a) An Act of Parliament gave an autonomous status to the 
University Grants Commission. 
(b) Report of the Official Language Commission was pub- 
lished. 
(c) A Three-Year Degree Course Estimates Committee was 
set up on Ist October, 1956. 
(d) A study team appointed by the Government of India on 
general education submitted its report. 
(e) An Assessment Committee on Basic Education was 
appointed. 


1957 —(a) Administrative Staff College at Hyderabad was started. 
(b) National College of Physical Education was started at 
Gwalior. 
(c) Report of the Sanskrit Commission was published. 
(d) The National Book Trust was set up. 
(e) A Committee on Post-Basic and Multipurpose Schools 
submitted its report. 
1958 — (a) Central Institute or English, Hyderabad, was established 
in November, 1958, with the co-operation of the British 
Council and Ford Foundation. 
(b) Report of the Three-Year Degree Course Estimates 
Committee was published. 


1959 — (a) -The National Council for Women Education was set up 
by the Ministry of Education. 
(b) The Committee on Religious and Moral Instructions with 
Shri Sri Prakasa as Chairman submitted its report. 
1960 — A Central Hindi Directorate was set up primarily for evolving 
Hindi terminology, preparation of standard dictionary etc. 
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@) 
(c) 
(4) 
(e) 
(f) 
1962 — (a) 


(b 


© 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


<= 


(g 


1963 — (a) 


() 


Tibetan Schools Society was set up to carry on the ad- 
ministration and management of schools or institutions set 
up for the education of Tibetan refugee children. 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) was:formed. 

National Institute of Sports, Patiala, was established. 
An Indo-American Board was set up to decide all policy 
issues regarding the republication of standard educational 
works. 

Report of the Committee on the Pre-Primary Education 
in Mysore State was published. 

A report on National Service Scheme by Shri K. G. 
Saiydain was published. 


The Central Board of Secondary Education under its 
present constitution came into being on July 1, 1962, 
National Foundation for Teachers Welfare was set up 
with the object of providing relief to the teachers and 
their dependents in distress. 


The Committee on Emotional Integration with Dr. - 


Sampurnanand as its chairman submitted the report. 
The University of Delhi started Correspondence courses 
for B.A. (Pass) Degree in September 1962. 

The Indian Parliamentary and Scientific Committee made 
recommendations on the problem of ‘Science Education 
in Schools’. 

Smt. Hansa Mehta Committee appointed by the National 
Council for Women’s Education on the differentiation of 
curricular for boys and girls submitted its report. 

The Study Group on training elementary teachers in 
India’ made its recommendations. 


3964 —(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


(c) 


1967 — (a) 


(0) 
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Education Commission was set up with Dr. D.S. Kothari 
as its chairman. 

The two departments of the Ministry of Education 
—Department of Education and the Department of 
Science were abolished. 

The Social Welfare Division, a part of the Ministry of 
Education, was transferred to the new department of 
Social Security under the Ministry of Law created in 
accordance with Presidential order dated the 14th June, 
1964. 

The Report of the Committee of Members of Parliament 
on Higher Education under the chairmanship of Shri 
P. N. Sapru was published. 

A centrally sponsored scheme was introduced for the 
improvement of secondary education in the Third Plan. 
A resolution regarding the constitution of Indian Educa- 
tional Service was moved and adopted in the Rajya 
Sabha at its sitting on the 30th March, 1965. 

The Bal Bhavan and National Children’s Museum were 
established in Delhi. 

Youth Welfare Section was set up in the Ministry of 
education. z 


Revised pay scales were introduced for University and 
college teachers in April. 

The Education Commission 1964-66, submitted its report 
on June 29. 

Shri M. C. Chagla relinquished charge of the Ministry 
of Education and Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed assumed 
charge of the portfolio. 


Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed relinquished charge and 
Ds. Triguna Sen assumed charge of the portfolio of 
Education on 16th March 1967. 

The first batch of B.Ed. correspondence students appeared 
for the University examination from the Central Institute 
of Education, Delhi. 

The Committee of Members of Parliament discussed the 
Report of the Education Commission in June- -July. 
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1968 — (a) In January, the Government of India appointed a com- 


mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr. B. D. Nag 
Chaudhuri, Member (Science), Planning Commission, to 
review the work of NCERT. 


(b) A Government Resolution on the National Policy on 


Education was placed on the table of both the Houses of 
Parliament on the 24th of July, 1968. 


(c) Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) was 


established under the Chairmanship of Prof. V.K. R. V. 
Rao. 


(d) A National Board of School Text Books was established. 


1969 — (a) Ministry of Educatio 


n was renamed as Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services. 


(8) Shri V.K.R.V. Rao became the Minister of Education and 


Youth Services. 


(c) The Committee on School Text Books set up in 1966 


Ca cee 


under the chairmanship of Prof. K.G. Saiyidain submitted 
its report, ` 
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